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ue Chocolatef | 
/ A Perfect Food 


40 Highest Awards in Europe and America 


See that the package bears our trade-mark — ‘‘La Belle 
Chocolatiere.”’ 


WALTER BAKER & C0., Ltd., Dorchester, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1780 
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UNEXCELLED-FOR THE HAIR 


PACKERS TAR SOAP 


UNRIVALLED FOR THE SKIN 


BEAUTY PROBLEMS SOLVED BY THE USE oF 
PAcKER’'s TAR SOAP 
PURE AS THE PINES _ : 





PEARLINE TAKES THE 
HARD WORK OUT OF 
WASHING AND CLEANING 
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a Soar eee —wont even over tire a 
Erect Form 916 is the most popular of the Erect Form 990 is a special corset for . 5 ‘ 4, delicate a AODIAT. VAN to do an 


new season's models. A long hip corset in slender figures and young women. Rather 
Jean, also in Batiste for summer wear. It low-busted with short box-hip. Made of 


o } - . 
will fit the average woman. Made with sterling Jean, in white, drab, pink, and 4 ordinary wash if she 


poet gag By Tas ey to 9 black sateen. Sizes 18-26. Price } 7 ; use Ss P EARLINE iN\ 
THE LONG HIP ERECT FORM WITH HOSESUPPORTERS |he¥?H : ] ; Ion 
Is the latest ‘‘W.B.’’ There are four different styles. Each pair has hose- Fe. SS ro i aS s 


supporters attached to the garment... Made both in heavy materials as well as 


the famous W. B. batiste for summer wear. The Long Hip is the only proper ~! 
corset for the prevailing tight skirts. Ask your dealer for the following models: : 4 


Erect Form 908 Long Hip. Erect Form 991 Long Hip. Erect Form 912 Long Hip. ae fe ? . 
Made of fine coutil, likewise Made of medium weight, ster- Of imported coutil and white got D k C aa 
in white batiste with double ling cloth with double branch batiste, double branch sup- c O IN t Stic to ao ntur- 
branch hose supporters. Sizes hose supporters attached. portersin front, singlesupport- 


18-30. Price $2.00. Sizes from 18-30. Price $1.80, | ersonside. Sizes 1830. $9.00, [aE ies ra) (el methods. Isnt 


Three other popular Long Hip models without hose supporters are: 


J . . 
ERECT FORM, 989, $1.00. ERECT FORM, 992, $1.50. ERECT FORM (Impv'd), 711, $2.00 y } it HANS: somethin was 
If your dealer cannot supply you with the abové styles, mention his name, and en- ‘ tA reKey ats, to make was ng a 
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close check or money order. We will see that you are supplied. 
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What You See This Easter 
May be Worth Money to You 


T= JOURNAL would like this Easter to get 
ideas for its Easter number for 1904, and 
is ready to buy any desirable manuscripts. So 
keep us in mind if you see or hear of anything 
new: a new Easter luncheon; a new Easter 
dinner; a new Easter party; a new Easter 
present; some new Easter church or Sunday- 
school exercise; a new idea of decorating an 
Easter table or a room or a church,— anything 
at all. If it is new and clever we will gladly 
send you a check for your trouble. Just send 
it, any time during April, to 
THE EASTER EDITOR 
OF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


em 
12 Easter Gifts for $1.00 


fb <PEnetvs Easter presents are out of 

place: yet the practice of presenting small 
Easter gifts to our friends is becoming more 
and more general. A dollar is a generous ex- 
penditure for one Easter gift. Why not make 
an Easter present of a year’s subscription to 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL? Think what it 
will give: all of this summer’s numbers, all of 
next autumn’s issues, the superb anniversary 
number next November (for we shall be twenty 
years old then and intend to celebrate), the 
great Christmas issue and the winter numbers 
of 1904. Could you give more for as little 
money in any way and give a present so wel- 
come? It is really twelve Easter gifts for 
$1.00: twelve magazines. 


op 
The Popular Actors Series 


A ew successful series of articles describing 
the most popular actors as they are at home 
is merely omitted from this number to make 
room for more timely material about Easter. 
The series will be resumed in the next issue. 


aa 
$1600 in Prizes Next Month 


HE Journal will announce in the next 
(May) issue at least four distinct offers of 
prizes aggregating $1600. The offers are so 
wide in their scope that almost every one will 
have a chance to win a prize and to become a 
contributor to the magazine at the same time. 
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$100 for 5 Photographs 


THE JOURNAL wants to secure Photographs 
of the Interiors of City or Country Churches 
Decorated for Easter. It will pay 
$50 for the Best Easter Decorated Church 
25 « “ Second Best Easter Decorated Church 


10“ « Third “ “ “ “ 
10 “ Fourth “ “ “ “ 
5 “ Fifth “ “ “ “ 


The church may be large or small: in city, town or hamlet. 
But no photograph should be smaller than 4x5 inches: 
the larger the better. Mounted ones preferred. Be ccreful 
to give name and location of church, and describe character 
and kinds of flowers, and the colors of decorations as far as 
possible. All desirable photographs, in addition to the 
prize winners, will be purchased at market rates. All 
photographs must be sent before or by April 25 to 


THE JOURNAL'S WANT BOX 


NoTE: The right is reserved in all photographic contests 
to withhold prizes if photographs do not justify their award. 
Send return postage in every case. 

















$200 for Wedding Pictures 


WE. WANT some more photographs of 
rooms or churches decorated for wed- 

dings, and as we want to draw out the best 

procurable, we make the prizes generous: 


$75 for the Best Decorated Room or Church 
50 for the Second Best Decorated Room or Church 


25 “ “© Third oe “ “ “ “ 
15“ “ Fourth “ “ “ “ “ 
10 «Fifth « “ a ae 
5 “ Each Next 5 “ “ “ «4 


10 Prizes in All with a Total of $200 


Photographs must not be smaller than 4x 5 
inches; mounted preferred. They may repre- 
sent a home, church or outdoor wedding. Give 
a brief and clear description of kinds, colors 
and materials used in decorations, and tell when 
the wedding occurred. Any person may send 
any number of photographs. Desirable ones 
will be purchased at market rates. Preference 
will be given to decorative schemes with a 
new idea. All photographs must be sent in 
by July 1 next to 

THE WEDDING EDITOR 
OF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
Return postage must be provided. 


oh 
The ‘‘Bunny’’ and Easter 


jest when the hare, or ‘‘bunny,’’ as it is 

popularly called, became associated with 
Easter is unknown, but the connection dates 
from near the beginning of the Christian era. 
It arose from the relations of both the animal 
and the anniversary to the moon. As every 
one knows, the Fathers of the early church 
decided that the date of Easter should be de- 
termined by the time when the moon became 
full at the period of the vernal equinox; and 
from the earliest times one of the moon’s 
symbols has been a hare, because, like the 
rising full moon, that animal begins life with 
eyes open, is seldom seen by day, and goes 
about chiefly at night. For other reasons it 
was associated with the spring, and thus finally 
connected with the Easter-time. 


hy 
The January Question Box 


ROUGHT forth such an avalanche of con- 
tributions that the prize winners cannot 
be announced until our next issue. 























THE 6 AMERICAN GIRLS PICTURE OFFER 
IS, BY REQUEST, EXTENDED FOR 30 DAYS MORE 


So successful was this offer, as made in the March JOURNAL, that, in response to a universal 


request, we will keep it open until May 1 instead of April 1. 


But then it will be absolutely withdrawn. 


It is the last picture offer of the season. Here is the offer, told again, same as in March: 


2 by CHARLES DANA GIBSON - - i‘: HE ORIGINAL GIBSON oon.) 


THE THREE SISTERS 


1 by HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY Tue Bribe - - - - - - 


| by HENRY HUTT - 


1 by THOMAS MITCHELL PEIRCE 
1 by PENRYN STANLAWS - - - THE STANLAWS GIRL - 


- - - THE FASHIONABLE GIRL 
THE GOLF GIRL ee Ge 


BY Mr. GIBSON 


BY Mr. CHRISTY 
BY Mr. Hutt 

BY Mr. PEIRCE 
BY Mr. STANLAWS 





THE PICTURES are repro- 
duced in one color: black, and 
are printed on the best smooth- 
finished, heavy-coated paper. 


Not One Has Ever Been Sold; 
Not One Can be Bought 





WE WILL GIVE THESE SIX PICTURES FREE TO ANY GIRL 


This Offer Will Positively Cease on May 1 Next 


Who will send us only ONE (1) new yearly subscription to THz Lapies’ HoME JouRNAL. The only 
condition is that the name shall be a new one; not your own, and not on our list at the present time. 
This means, perhaps, a friend or neighbor who now occasionally buys THE JOURNAL. 
to subscribe: 


Induce her 
she saves 20 cents by subscribing instead of buying 12 copies at 10 cents each, and you 
get the pictures: so it is an advantage for both. No renewals of old or prospective subscriptions. 


THE PICTURES are un- 
mounted. Each picture is 14x18 
inches in size: several inches 
larger than a JOURNAL page. 


They Will Passe-Partout 
Beautifully for a Girl’s Room 








You Can Give the Magazine as an Easter Present to a Friend: and Keep the Pictures for Yourself 








The Staniaws Girl 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA. 


THESE ARE SMALL 
REPRODUCTIONS 

OF THE PICTURES 
OFFERED FREE 





The Fashionable Girl, by Mr. Hutt 

















These Pictures Copyright, 1903, by The Curtis Publishing Company. 




















‘*No perfume, but fine linen, plenty of it, and country 
washing,’’ was Beau Brummel’s sartorial code. 


ERTAINLY there is no more agreeable fragrance 
than clean linen, if it has been washed with pure 
soap. Any soap will remove the dirt. Ivory Soap does 
so without leaving a strong, rank odor. Its purity 
makes the linen snow white and sweet smelling. Try it! 
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The Story of Citian’s “Zntambment” 


SHE famous ‘‘ Entombment’”’ 
by Titian, hanging in the 
Louvre at Paris, is accounted 
one of the treasures of the 
French collection ; and yet it” 
is not a picture that fixes the 
§ attention of the passing 
The tourist rushes by it with a 
There is 





throng. 
glance and will have none of it. 
no complicated story about it, its narrative 
and literary qualities are not remarkable in 
— way, it has hardly a suspicion of a plot. 


What could a person who thinks Hoffman’s 
‘* Christ’”’ the final word in art find to ad- 
mire in this dead weight of flesh by Titian? 
What could one who delights in the smirking 
Madonnas of Carlo Dolci or Sassoferrato see 
in these bent forms and grief-stricken faces ? 
Obviously very little. The picture really 
contains no message forthe mob. It is more 
of a painter’s picture— painted for form and 
color rather than incident. And this 
painter’s point of view is so different from 
that of the tourist that it requires a few 
words of explanation. 

The average person in a gallery is usually 
much interested in the mage | or narrative 
a picture sets forth. He likes dramatic 
scenes from history or fiction, he is fond of 
the ideal (which means with him the pretty 
face), and he takes kindly to the romance or 
sentiment of the characters. He wishes to know what 
the heroine is thinking about, or what the hero intends 
to do next. In short, the average person is devoted to 
the subject of a picture and is continually asking : What 
does it mean? But the painter is not worried by the 

lot, the pretty face, or the historic point of view. The 
fadonnas and Saints do not interest him primarily as 
Madonnas and Saints. Figures, whether sacred or pro- 
fane, are to him only figures, and as a painter he is first 
concerned that they be well drawn, rightly placed, 
properly related —beautiful forms in beautiful combina- 
tion. Costume, whether right or wrong archzologically, 
is to him of no great importance, but it is very necessary 
that a robe or a tunic or a cerecloth should make for 

raceful line or play well as a spot of color or light. As 
or the landscape or background its truth to locality is of 
no great significance. It may be false to history, but if 
it makes a good setting for the figures, if it lends readily 
to light and shade, if it has atmosphere, then it answers 
the purposes of art and is sufficient. In fact, the many 
things that the tourist stickles for are lightly considered 
by the painter. He cares little about subject or arche- 
ology, and seldom asks of the picture: What does it 
mean? On the contrary, he is always asking: How 
does it ook? The tourist may be devoted to the narra- 
tive, but the painter is devoted to the decorative. 








THE FIGURES ARE SUPERBLY DRAWN 


SUPPOSE now we, at first, ask of Titian’s ‘‘ Entomb- 

ment’’: How does it look? You may answer that 

it is not pleasant because of the subject ; but let us, 
for a moment, forget the subject, the dead Christ, the 
holy women and the bearers. Look at the figures 
merely as figures, and have you ever seen, aside from 
Greek sculpture, grander, fuller, more imposing forms 
than these? Note the strong heads and necks and 
shoulders, the firm hands and arms and feet. How well 
they are modeled, how firmly set, how convincingly true 
and just right in every way! Even the dead, half- 
stiffened figure, which you A not care for, is superbly 
drawn and supremely poised as the centre of the picture. 
Note the arm and cramped hand at the right, the 
wrenched torso, the powerful knees and the beautiful if 
rigid feet. And how heavy the figure is, what weight it 
has! Perhaps it is proper just here to repeat the ancient 
criticism that the cloth is not tightly enough drawn, and 
that the bearers could hardly sustain such weight in the 
attitudes given them. But is there much force in the 
criticism? Is not the general impression of the group 
one of strain under a heavy burden? Is there any feel- 
ing that the body is not upheld or that the bearers are 
not sufficient unto their task? Besides, Titian had an 
object in placing the figures just as we see them. 
Decorative effect required that the composition should 
be rhythmical even though the subject was forbidding. 
The figures are arranged in the form of a half arch. The 
head and back of Nicodemus at the right complement 
the head and back of Joseph of Arimathea at the left. 
The bent form of the Madonna repeats and emphasizes 
the line of the arch, the dead figure suggests the base of 
it, and the head and shoulders of St. John the top of it. 
The composition is unusually well knit together and 
impresses one as a plastic whole—something in which 
there is perfect unity and yet perfect freedom of action. 
Finally, the whole group is superbly set in the landscape 
and handsomely framed by an arabesque of trees, ~ 
and clouds. So much for the drawing and grouping, 
which are certainly beautiful in themselves, independent 
of what they may signify. 


WONDERFUL LIGHT AND COLOR 


BUT the light and color of the picture are still more 
effective. The sky is wind-blown, the sunlight from 
the west is breaking through clouds and strikes the 
group fitfully. There are spots of brightness on a ground 
of gloom that make weird and startling contrasts. The 
white cloth and lower part of the figure receive the 
full force of the light and are the focal centre of the pic- 
ture. Out from this centre the lesser lights are repeated 
in the faces and white sleeves of Joseph, St. John and 


By Professor Johu C. Dan Dyke 


Author of ‘‘ Art for Art’s Sake,’’ “‘ History of Painting,’ etc. 
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panels for palaces, and the necessity for 
something that would beautify the wall or 
altar was greater than to-day, when a picture 
buried in a gold frame sometimes serves to 
stir only a languid curiosity as to its subject. 

But is there nothing save the decorative 
about Titian’s ‘‘ Entombment’’? Does it 
not mean something and express something, 
too? Certainlyit does. Titian never painted 
a picture without giving it its full quota of 


meaning. The subject is not unfamiliar in 
art. Itis a ‘‘ Bearing to the Tomb”’ rather 


than an ‘‘ Entombment,’’ and the painter 
followed the descriptions given in the 
Gospels. ‘‘ Now inthe place where He was 
crucified there was a garden; and in the 
garden a new sepulchre, wherein was never 
man yet laid. There laid they Jesus.”’..... 
‘* And the women also, which came with Him 
from Galilee, followed after, and beheld the 
sepulchre, and how His body was laid.’’ 


THE PICTURE IS MOST SATISFYING 


TITIAN’S conception of the body of 
Christ has nothing of the morbid or 








the Magdalene, while their foils are the darks of drapery 
and the deep shadow falling upon the head and body of 
Christ. The gemlike colors take up and repeat this light. 
Nicodemus in a strangely woven tunic of bright red 
lined with green, Joseph of Arimathea in a coat of deep 
green, the Madonna in a mantle of blue, the Magdalene 
in yellow with flowing hair, are wonderful reflectors of 
color and light, and again wholly aside from their mean- 
ing as sacred characters or even as human beings. As 
masses of color they meet and harmonize with each 
other, making a beautiful and complete whole. At the 
sides of the group are the greens of foliage, and in the 
distance there is a deep-blue sky with the sunset light 
beating upon it, turning the cloud-edges into lurid red 
and the cloud-depths into shadowed purple. As a har- 
mony of light and color, as a piece of decoration, the 
‘* Entombment”’ is superb. Even Ruskin, who usually 
reserves his highest praises for Tintoretto, exclaims over 
its ‘‘ grandeur and breadth.” 

Shall you say that this arrangement of forms and colors 
and this placing of lights and shadows are of no impor- 
tance? And do you perhaps think that the work of art 
is inspired and ‘‘ just happens so’’ without any prelim- 
inary ty-wey- scaling or composing? It is sometimes 
thought that genius works by inspiration and not by the 
perspiration of the brow ; but the autobiographies of the 
great all tell us a different tale. Those beautiful pas- 
sages from Shakespeare, which you have at your tongue’s 
end and love to quote, sound as though talked off while 
the poet’s eye was ‘‘ in a fine frenzy rolling’’ ; but such 
was not the case. Every word in those passages was 
picked out as a jeweler might pick out diamonds for a 
necklace, and the entire sentences were wrought with the 
care and skill of a goldsmith fashioning a brooch. The 
reason why you love to quote the sentences is not so 
much because of their wisdom or shrewd penetration into 
problems of life (though they have all that, too) as their 
wonderful language, their majestic march of numbers, 
their sweet-sounding cadences. It is the decorative in 
Shakespeare that you admire more than anything else, 
and that is precisely what should be admired in Titian. 
Every line, light and color in the ‘‘ Entombment’”’ was 
thought over, weighed carefully, put in and taken out 
peneee a dozen times, that finally the total effect should 

e exactly right. And it zs exactly right. The decora- 
tive quality of it is above reproach. If the picture were 
hung upside down it would still be a splendid panel of 
color—something you could look at and enjoy as you 
do a sunset sky or a finely toned Oriental rug or a 
Gobelin tapestry. 


THE *‘ENTOMBMENT” A FAMILIAR SUBJECT 


+ DO YOU perhaps think that all this hue and cry after 
the decorative is only a fad of the moderns and that 
the ancients knew it not? It would be an error to 
think so. The decorative motive came into existence at 
the dawn of history—at the birth of the fine arts. The 
man of the Stone Age who began the painting of pottery 
and the decorating of bone and stone weapons was the 
first to employ it; and since his day never a great artist 
lived that was not primarily interested in the decorative 
effect of his work. The first thought of the picture-maker 
is as to the look of his canvas. Every one of the great 
master-painters of Italy, with Titian in the lead, planned 
and arranged, first of all, for the harmony of figures, 
colors, lights and shadows upon the canvas; every one 
of them was devoted to making a beautiful pattern of 
forms and colors irrespective of its meaning. The 
painters of to-day whose groups, portraits and land- 
scapes we look at in academy exhibitions are not differ- 
ent in this respect from the old masters. The decorative 
motive instead of being a fad or passing fancy of modern 
art is, indeed, the basis of all painting. That is to say, 
every great work of art is based in materials and has the 
skilled workman back of it. The primary reason why 
the old masters were great masters is that they were 
skilled workmen. And in their day—in the day of 
Titian—there was perhaps more reason for the decora- 
tive beauty of the picture than at the present time. For 
it will be remembered that almost all of the old Italian 
pictures were painted as altar-pieces for churches or 


attenuated aboutit. The figure is large, 
almost heroic, but it is not wanting in refine- 
ment. The upper part is cast in heavy 
shadow and the face is seen dimly as through 
a veil. This shadow has doubtless black- 
ened through disintegration of pigments, for one cannot 
imagine Titian painting it as it now appears. It is 
too dark and is the one unsatisfactory portion of 
the picture. The rest of the figure is quite above 
reproach. And with what loving care the faithful 
are bearing it! Joseph, clasping the shoulders, is 
all tenderness; Nicodemus, resting his knee for a 
moment on the stone, is looking unutterable thoughts ; 
and St. John, holding up an arm, is a picture of ago- 
nized grief. And the pathos of the mother bending 
forward and wringing her hands, the gentleness of 
the Magdalene restraining her! There is nothing 
excited or raving about the group, no tearing of a pas- 
sion to tatters; but is the passion not there? It is as 
dramatic as Rubens’s ‘‘ Descent from the Cross,’’ and 
in the same quiet, reserved way. The emotion is intense 
but under restraint. Painters look at the picture admir- 
ing its drawing and grouping and light, they study its 
textures and marvelous handling ; but there is more to 
it than its material beauty and its skillful workmanship. 
It satisfies the eye; yes, and it also satisfies the mind. 
What other ‘‘ Entombment’”’ is more satisfactory? Not 
even the Borghese picture of Raphael can match it. 


MANY HONORS CAME TO TITIAN 


AS A FULL-ROUNDED, complete painter Titian never 

had his equal in Italy. He was an epitome in himself 

of all the excellences of the craft. Michael Angelo 
thought him defective in drawing, and said to Vasari that 
Titian’s ‘‘ color pleased him, but that it was a fault that 
at Venice they did not first of all learn to draw well ; for 
if this man were assisted by art as he is by nature, 
especially in imitating life, it would not be possible to 
surpass him.” This is a criticism of a Florentine who 
had learned to draw by line, and knew not the Venetian 
method of drawing by masses of light and color. 
Reynolds, too, thought that Titian had discovered the 
secret of color-harmony, whereas he had invented it. 
But painters in general have placed Titian in the zenith 
over the heads of all the other Italians. In addition to 
skill of hand he had mental force, power, invention, 
imagination, a universal point of view. His genius was 
great and his production equally so. For he lived for 
nearly a century, and worked unceasingly up to a few 
months of his death. In his time he painted master- 
pieces by the score, lived a busy and yet a splendid life, 
and was the one supreme leader of Venetian art. 

Many honors came to this great Venetian master. He 
was made a Count Palatine, a noble of the Empire, and 
a Knight of the Golden Spur. Kings and Emperors, 
Popes and Doges sought his acquaintance. He painted 
portraits of Paul III, Charles V, Henry III, Francis ], 
and it was his picture of Philip II that is said to have 
won the heart of Mary Tudor. The worldly and 
material success of the painter was as glorious as his art 
was splendid. And it remained with him up to his 
ninety-ninth year, when he died, not of decrepitude, but 
of the plague. His pupil, Tintoretto, survived him a 
dozen years, but the climax of the Venetian Renaissance 
was reached with Titian. 

The picture of the ‘‘ Entombment”’ is on canvas and 
measures about five feet by six. It was painted in 
Mantua, in 1523, for the Duke Federigo Gonzaga, and 
was-in the Mantuan palace as late as 1627. After that 
date it passed to the collection of Charles I, was hung in 
Whitehall, and studied by Sir Anthony Van Dyck and 
others. With the death of Charles it was sold to Jabach, 
who in turn sold it to Louis XIV. Inthat way it passed 
to the Louvre, where many generations of art students 
have studied it in the vain hope of discovering the key 
to Titian’s method of painting. But Titian’s greatness 
was not a matter of method alone. True enough, he 
had the infinite mastery of the brush, but he had also the 
Shakespearean grasp of nature and life. He was a mind 
and a temperament as well as a hand. 


op 


This is the fourth of a series of articles by Professor Van Dyke 
in which he tells the stories of some of the greatest paintings 
of the world. The’ series will be continued in the next (the May) 
JOURNAL with 


The Story of Rembrandt’s “ Night-Watch”’ 
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PHOTOGHAPH BY MAS. E. BUTLER 


PHOTOGRAPH BY WILLIAM @. BIER 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY MRS. E. BUTLER 















































PHOTOGRAPH BY MRS. H. E. OLIN 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY JOHN 4. WOOLNOUGH PHOTOGRAPH OY MRS. WH. E. Olin 

















FRULUGRAPH BY MYRTLE GRINSTEAD 


PHOTOGRAPH BY OR. 4. W. MG MAN AN 
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PROBLEM for Cupid’’ was 
the name of the play we in- 
tended to produce, and we 
had engaged a professional 
to coach us and act as stage 
manager. He afterward 
said that ‘‘ A Problem for 
Manager’’ would have been a better 
title, but he was an irritable and sarcastic 
fellow, anyway. Of course, it was to be for 
charity —and to celebrate the close of Lent. 
The rehearsals — well, what if they did come 
in Lent, so long as we did not produce the 
play until just after Easter? 

My part, according to the manager, was 
to be ‘‘one long flirtation, with a real love 
finish,’ and Pauline Ballard was to play the 
opposite part. 

** As it should be,’’ I remarked jokingly, 
when he told us. 

Perhaps the fact that the others laughed 
had something to do with Pauline’s action 
at this point. At any rate, she immediately decided that 
she did not want the part, and the manager was con- 
fronted with his first problem. This decision so nettled 
me that I threw up my part, and the manager was con- 
fronted with his second problem. 

Before I could say anything to further complicate 
matters Rollin Byrne and Guy Manley had backed me 
into a corner. 

‘* Now, don’t spoil everything,”’ they urged. 
sensible.’’ 

The girls had Pauline in another corner, and I could 
catch an occasional remark. 

‘* It’s for charity, you know,”’ asserted one. 
must do it, if only for the suffering poor.”’ 

I winced at this. I did not want her to do it for the 
poor. 

‘** T object,” I said with dignity, ‘‘ to having any girl 
play a love scene with me under protest.”’ 


on 


Edith McKay left the other group and joined ours. 

‘* It’s all right,’’ she told me. ‘* Your remark—in 
the presence of all, you know — annoyed her a little, but 
she really wants to play the part.”’ 

‘* Look at the manager,’’ put in Rollin. 

The manager—a picture of dejection—was wearily 
leaning against a doorpost. I hod to laugh when I saw 
his rumpled hair and his arms hanging limp by his side, 
and Pauline laughed, too. She had a good sense of 
humor — sometimes. 

** Oh, well,’’ I said, ‘‘ I'll play it—for charity.”’ . 

I spoke rather bitterly, but Pauline apparently did 
not hear the remark, and the others ignored it. As for 
the. manager, he came to life immediately. The other 
parts were assigned without trouble, but Pauline and I 
avoided each other. I felt that I had received a severe 
rebuff, and I was not disposed to run the risk of another. 
She— well, Edith informed me confidentially that a girl 
will resent an intimation of the appropriateness of such 
an arrangement as this quicker when her heart is engaged 
than she will when it is not. But I had my doubts. 

After the parts had been assigned the manager read 
the play to us, with interpolations describing the action 
and the situations. It was very awkward. So far 
as Pauline and I were concerned, it was, as he had 

reviously explained, one long flirtation, with a real 
ove finish. There were many minor love passages, 
but I recall two scenes particularly. In one she 
was to indignantly repulse me when I tried to take her 
in my arms. 

** She’ll do that to perfection,’’ I said to myself. 

In the other—and this was the finish of the little play 
—she was to surrender herself to me, and was to be 
resting in my arms, looking lovingly up into my face, as 
the curtain went down. 

‘* She’ ll do that as if it were a painful duty,’’ I said to 
myself. 

The manager lingered over that closing scene. 

‘* If properly done,’’ he said, ‘‘ it’s one of the most 
effective little love scenes that ever was written. She 
has been fighting against this love all the time ; she has 
not admitted it to herself, although she has been whim- 
sically and tantalizingly variable in her treatment of him ; 
she has wavered a little, but she never has believed it 
was love until it suddenly overwhelms her, and she 
surrenders impulsively. Oh, it is a masterly scene. If 
well done it is artistically and convincingly complete 
without a single spoken word.” 

Pauline was looking straight ahead, but there seemed 
to be more color in her cheeks than usual. The others 
were trying hard to lock extremely solemn and atten- 
tive; they knew an ill-timed laugh might wreck the 
whole thing. It was extremely awkward. 


me 


At the first rehearsal Pauline had an air of resignation 
that I did not like, but she did what she was told to do, 
and there was nothing to which I could take definite 
exception. The second rehearsal was the really dis- 
agreeable one. ‘The first had been no more than a 
recitation of the parts, but the second brought us to the 
details of the action. I recall that when it came time for 
me to get my stage rebuff the manager was in despair. 

** Give herachance!’’ hecried. ‘‘A girlcan’t repulse a 
man who reaches for her as if she were a glass vase. Put 
passion in it!’’ Then he glanced at Pauline, and sighed. 
** You should be giving him a little encouragement,” 





‘* Be 


** You 


. 


. 


he explained. ‘‘A man 
can’t be expected to 
reach passionately for a 
lay figure.’’ 

‘* | don’t believe I care 
to play this part,’’ said 
Pauline decidedly. 

‘*] think,’’ said I, 
‘* you’d better put some 
one else in my place.’’ 

Then Pauline and I 
were again backed to our 
respective corners for 
argument, and presently 

\ we emerged, determined. 
It was altogether too late 
for a change, we were 
told, and we should for- 
get ourselves and play 

Pte the parts earnestly. 

Ng We went on to the end, 

and then there was an- 

other hitch : the manager discovered a lack of abandon 
in the way Pauline surrendered herself to me. 

‘* Don’t be afraid,’”’ he urged. ‘* You can do it with 
perfect safety. He’s no charged trolley wire. Try 
again.’’ 

Pauline surrendered herself to me once more, and the 
manager went over and leaned against the doorpost for 
support. 

** You'd better practice that a little privately before 
the next rehearsal,’’ he suggested wearily, and only the 
earnest arguments of Edith prevented the whole thing 
from ending right there. 

When we met again there was a good deal of talk 
about ‘‘ the dramatic spirit.’” We should forget every- 
thing else and get a little of that in the scenes. I was 
told that Pauline had agreed— with one proviso: we 
would leave out all embraces until the dress rehearsal, 
when she would demonstrate that she possessed the 
necessary life and fire. 

‘* By all means,” I acquiesced. ‘‘I, too, will show 
then that I am capable of love for art’s sake.”’ 

The manager was doubtful, but he had to agree. His 
hair was getting gray, and he was already losing some 
weight. The doorpost was beginning to show the 
effects of wear where he habitually leaned against it. 

‘* What’s the matter with those two?”’ he asked. 

** Oh, they’re in love,’’ answered Guy carelessly. 

I overheard this, but I deemed it the wisest plan to say 
nothing. Any one ought to be able to see, I thought, 
that Pauline was certainly not in love. So far as I was 
concerned, the moment the curtain had fallen on the 
last performance of the play I would go away and stay 
away. Whatever my feelings might be, I had pride ; 
I would not attempt to force my love on any girl. But 
I would play that part as it should be played. 
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The evening of the dress rehearsal I endeavored to do 
this, but Pauline’s air of self-sacrifice was so discourag- 
ing that I evidently failed. At any rate, the manager 
explained to me—pleasantly, oh, so pleasantly —that 
she was not an icicle, to which I replied that I was not 
so sure of that. Then he gave his attention to Pauline. 

‘* He has to seize you passionately, you know,’’ he 
told her. 

‘* Well, why doesn’t he do it?’’ she asked listlessly. 

Now that was enough to provoke any man, and I 
seized her. I got the rebuff, too. 

** Don’t you dare do that again !’’ she cried. 

‘* Not in the play !’’ expostulated the manager. 

**T don’t care whether it’s in the play or not,” she 
protested hotly. ‘‘ Why, he disarranged my hair and 
my flowers !”’ 

‘* Good !”’ cried the manager. 
it again.”’ 

But Pauline positively refused, and we went on from 
the ‘‘ rebuff’’ scene to the final one, when she declined 
to throw herself into my arms. 

** Oh, you needn’t worry,” she said, in answer to argu- 
ments. ‘‘ I quite understand what is necessary, and I’ll 
play the scene as impulsively as any one can ask, but I 
won’t rehearse it.’’ 

I noticed the manager drumming the doorpost nerv- 
ously with his finger-nails, but he said nothing. 

We were to give two performances in the little private 
theatre on the top floor of the McKay house, where all 
the rehearsals had been held. A stage was at one end 
of the ballroom, and a dance was to follow each perform- 
ance. I went to the first with misgivings. I would do 
my best, but how about that last scene? If Pauline failed 
there it would be nothing short of a burlesque, and her 
treatment of me was not reassuring. The ‘‘ rebuff’’ 
scene did not worry me. No acting would be required 
in that ; it would be real. 

Yet the ‘‘ rebuff’’ scene did not make a hit. There 
was polite applause, but no enthusiasm. They told me 
afterward that the fault was hers ; that she did not put 
enough vigor and life into the repulse. I thought she 
did, but the audience took another view of it. 

‘* Now it all rests with the last scene,’’ said the man- 
ager despairingly. 

‘* In that case,’’ I returned, ‘‘ we might as well give 
up. This was real, and that will be acting.”’ 

He hurried away to Miss McKay, and I heard him say 
to her: ‘‘ For Heaven’s sake, tell that girl everything 
depends on her, and she mustn’t go to him as if he were 
a snow-man and she had no mittens.’’ 


‘* That’s realism! Do 


By Elliott Flower 


Author of “Policeman Flynn,” “The Story the Woman Told,” etc. 





Perhaps this had some effect. At any rate, she came 
to my arms ina way that surprised me. There was trust 
and love in the action, an impulsive, unpremeditated 
abandonment to an overwhelming passion. When she 
looked up at me it took my breath away. But almost 
before the curtain was down she released herself from my 
embrace and asked calmly, ‘*‘ Was that all right ?”’ 

‘* Grand !”’ cried the manager. ‘‘ Superb!”’ 

The rest of the company rushed on to congratulate 
both of us, and presently those of the audience who were 
remaining for the dance came back of the curtain to add 
their praise. 

‘* | am glad,”’ she said, ‘‘ my acting pleases you.’’ 

To me she said nothing, and I retired in a huff. I 
could see no reason why she should lay such stress on 
the word ‘‘acting.”’ ; 

She was the soul of vivacity during the dance, but there 
was never a glance for me, and the compliments I 
received from others did not atone for this. 


mn 


I could not explain to myself just why it was, but 
somehow my spirits rose the next evening. There was 
an indefinable something that made me more cheerful. 
Pauline seemed to feel it also, and when Edith McKay 
informed us in her sprightly way that she wished to have 
a friendly little talk with us, neither of us rebelled. 
This was significant, for the preceding night there would 
have been trouble if she had backed us up against the 
wall and talked to us like two troublesome children. 
But now we listened meekly. 

‘* You did the closing scene splendidly last night,’’ 
she said. ‘‘ Whydon’t you doitall as well? Youcan; 
you know you can. Just be sensible for one evening, and 
don’t act like two petulant infants.”’ 

The night before I would have resented this, but now 
I had to smile. The night before Pauline would have 
turned haughtily away, but I did not even expect her to 
do itnow. Yet I could not have told why. We looked 
at each other and her face flushed slightly, but it was 
not the flush of annoyance. 

‘* Please, ma’am, don’t scold,’’ I pleaded. 

‘* Well, be good children, then,’’ retorted Edith. 

As she turned away Pauline went with her. I had 
hoped Pauline would remain with me, and this: action 
left me doubtful, without being resentful. Strangely 
enough, I felt no disposition to throw up my part — only 
a desire to find out something that I thought I ought to 
know. 

To this end I tried to catch her eye during the first 
scene, but I was unsuccessful. There was an elusive- 
ness that was very tantalizing. I was after her in 
earnest, and she was avoiding me. Behind the scenes 
she kept out of my way. But finally, just before the stage 
rebuff, our eyes met, and the action of the piece almost 
stopped. There was that in her look that made me 
understand. It was the culmination of many trifling 
incidents — and strange and apparently unimportant are 
the incidents that frequently lead to such a culmination. 
The influence is subtle and defies analysis, but in an 
unexpected moment it speaks with sudden forcefulness 
through the eyes. 

Even in my joy it occurred to me that the rebuff scene 
was spoiled ; the conditions were not right for a rebuff. 
And yet—— 

‘\ Fine!’’ exclaimed the manager when we left the 





stage. ‘‘ That was full atonement for the weakness of 
last night. She repulsed you as if she meant it this 
time.’’ And the others agreed with him. 


I confess I was surprised, and I took the manager to 
one side. 

‘* Was it really good?” I asked. 

‘* Great!” he replied. ‘‘ ‘here was realism in it.”’ 

This was so absurd that I had to laugh. 

‘* Well, you just wait for the finish,’”’ I told him confi- 
dentially. ‘‘ That’s going to be the scene to-night.”’ 
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Pauline still avoided me behind the scenes. But I 
caught her eyes again on the stage, and they gave me 
confirmation of what I already knew. Now, at last, we 
understood each other perfectly. 

‘* Tf we can’t play that last scene as never before,” I 
said to myself joyously, ‘‘ it will be strange indeed.”’ 

Well, we played it as never before. When Pauline 
came to my arms she was Pauline, and not the stage 
heroine. It was a genuine surrender; she was really 
mine, and I accepted her as Pauline, my own Pauline. It 
was no stage embrace, and nostage kiss, that I gave her, 
and her eyes, as she looked up into mine, told of true, 
trusting and confiding love. And yet— there was only 
polite applause as the curtain went down. 

‘* Oh, not at all the thing !’’ cried the manager as he 
rushed on the stage. 

‘* Far, far below last night’s work,’’ added Miss 
McKay regretfully. 

‘* Artificial and theatrical,’’ asserted Rollin bluntly. 

‘* Oh, it was?’’ I exclaimed resentfully. 

** Unquestionably,’’ said Guy with the brutal frank- 
ness of a close friend. 

‘** Well, you don’t know realism when you see it,’’ I 
retorted. ‘‘ It suits us.’’ 

‘* Yes,’”’ acquiesced Pauline, smiling happily, ‘‘ it suits 
us.’”” 

‘* It would seem so,’’ suggested Rollin, whereat every- 
body laughed. 

And then Pauline and I suddenly realized that we still 
retained the pose of the last tableau. It was very 
embarrassing, not to say awkward. 
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A Love Story of Two Harvard Students—By Ralph Henry Barbour 
Author of “ Behind the Line,” “The Captain of the Crew,” ete. 


CHAPTER IX cape about her shoulders. He pulled forward a chair 
OHN sat long that night before his but she sank on to the steps and he went back to his 
bedroom fire, attired only in a suit of lion. For a while they talked of the dance, of the 
red and white pajamas, and smoked townsfolk, of Virginia weather, and finally of the 
and watched the flames. He approaching return to college. 
didn’t always see the flames, how- ‘* What are you going to be when you graduate?”’ 
ever, and his thoughts were at least she asked. John smiled, then frowned and shrugged 
the length of the house from them. his shoulders. 

He reviewed the day and grew cold at recol- ‘*That’s the question. Father would like me to 
lection of that frightful race down Pine Top, and take hold of his business with him, He makes wire 
warm at the memory of what followed. On the nails in a big, ugly factory in Worcester. Perhaps | 
whole he was well satisfied with his second day at shall. I don’t like it, though. Besides, father isn’t 
Elaine. He did not believe that he had hurt his really so keen about it as he used to be. He has 
chances with Margaret by his reckless declaration of ruined his own health at it already; he and mother 
love. To be sure, just at present her treatment have been abroad for three years now; but, thank 
showed conclusively that he had offended greatly ; Heaven, they’re coming home in the spring.’’ 
and he acknowledged that she was justified ,in find- ‘* But what do you want to be?’’ Margaret leaned 
ing fault with the manner of his avowal. But in the forward, her chin in her hand, and observed him 
end she would forgive him, and— well, one thing at curiously. 
a time. ‘* T don’t know — or, rather, I think I do know ; only 
Sunday came and went, and Monday and Tuesday, it sounds so idiotic I don’t like to tell you.’’? He 
with untroubled skies, brisk mellow noons and frosty laughed and found encouragement in her little grave 
nights. The ice formed hard on the little ponds and smile. 
they went skating. And they shot more partridges, ‘Well, since I have come down here I think I 
and rode and drove; and to John every moment was should like to buy land here and farm it, and ride 
filled with pleasure. But his love affairs progressed and hunt and shoot, and wear my old clothes and 
not at all. Strive as he might to find or beguile Margaret away from the companionship live quietly and contentedly, as you folks do, and die of gout at a ripe old age.”’ 
of Mrs. Ryerson or Philip, or from the mysterious duties that kept her so niuch of the Margaret laughed softly and shook her head. ‘‘ I’m glad you like our country and 
time in that impenetrable region of the house reigned over by Aunt Cicely, he was us,’’ she said, ‘* but I don’t think it would do for you. You’d soon get tired of it. 

















always unsuccessful. 


the dogs found. 


he had regained his saddle Margaret 
and the field were far away and he 
did not overtake them until they had 
turned toward home. Even then his 
hopes of riding beside Margaret were 
disappointed, for she was surrounded 
by beaus from the village and he had 
perforce to content himself with the 
society of Philip and the overseer. 
From the latter John learned much 
regarding farming methods, cattle- 
grazing and land values, subjects in 
which he showed a surprising interest. 


vr 


At noon the mail came and with it 
two boxes of great long-stemmed red 
roses for Mrs. Ryerson and Margaret. 
They held John’s cards; he had 
ordered the flowers from Washington. 
The gift seemed to dispel the last of 
Margaret’s resentment, and somehow, 
despite that in the kitchen prepara- 
tions for a big dinner were going 
torward, she found more leisure from 
household duties than on any day 
since John’s transgression, and made 
no efforts to avoid him. 

The mail brought a parcel for Philip, 
which, in the seclusion of his room, he 
found to contain a photograph bearing 
on the back the inscription: ‘* Phil 
from Betty.’’ During the balance of 
his stay at home the picture reposed 
in the breast-pocket of his coat, but 
was exhibited to none. 

In the evening a score of young 
persons came out from Melville, and 
there was an informal dance. John 
danced with Margaret as often as 
she would allow, and wondered why 
dancing had never appealed to him 
before. No mention was made on 
either side of Saturday’s incident. 
John understood that Margaret had 
reinstated him in her good graces, 
but that there was to be no repetition 
of the offense under penalty of re- 
newed y 
this decree he for the present bowed 
submissively. 

The next day dawned warm and 
fair. After breakfast John lounged 
out on to the porch, lighted a cigar 
and seated himself in the sun with his 
back against a ferocious bronze lion. 
Presently Margaret appeared for an 
instant at the door and he tossed 
aside his cigar and jumped to his feet. 
- ‘Won't you come out?”’ he begged. 

It’s awfully nice here in the sun.” 

She nodded smilingly, disappeared, 
and in a moment returned with a little 


To be sure, by degrees, Margaret’s manner toward him became 
what it had been ere she had found it necessary to hate him. 

Christmas morning they went a-hunting and Margaret brought home the brush. As 
for John, his only glimpse of the fox was a fleeting one obtained a minute or two after 
Shortly after that he left Ruby at a five-rail fence and covered 
himself with much red mud scraped from several yards of sun-thawed ground. 


excommunication. And _ to, 
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But he wasn’t satisfied. You’re terribly discouraging,’’ he said. 
simply. 
sell Elaine to you. 

‘* Yes, | know. 


You know it’s for sale ?”’ 
It’s a shame, Miss Ryerson. 


When 

















DRAWN BY KATHARINE N. RICHARDSON 


*** Don’T YOU THINK IT WOULD BE NICER TO CALL ME MISS KINGSFORD?’”’ 


Besides, farming isn’t so easy as it looks, Mr. North.” 


‘*T shouldn’t like you to waste your opportunities and lose your money,”’ she said 
* You must own that I’m disinterested, for | might encourage you and perhaps 


I shouldn’t think you could stand the 
thought of parting with it.” 

‘*] can’t. And so I don’t think of 
it— much.” 

‘* But—wouldn’t it be possible to 
lease it instead ?”’ 

‘* It would only be putting off the 
inevitable. I reckon you don’t know 
how poor we are,” she said with a 
little troubled smile and a glance 
toward the open doorway. ‘‘I think 
I’d like to tell you. Even mamma 
doesn’t know —quite.”’ 

** T should feel honored,”’ he replied 
earnestly. ‘‘ But if—if it hurts to talk 
about it please don’t.”’ 

‘*] think it would do me good to 
tell some one,’’ she answered. ‘‘ And 
since we’ve made a sort of family 
counselor of you, I know you won't 
mind playing the part of a father con- 
fessor too. Your kindness -——’’ 

‘* Please don’t say anything more 
about that,’’ he pleaded. ‘‘ I feel like 
a hypocrite. If you only knew how 
little I’ve done and what a pleasure 
that little has been you’d understand 
that all the obligation is on my part.”’ 

‘*T won’t speak of it if you don’t 
wish it,’’ she said. ‘* But I shall 
always be very, very grateful.” 


Gy 


She turned her head and after a 
moment’s silence went on: ‘‘ I fear, 
though, you don’t believe’ very 
strongly in our—in my gratitude 
after —after my rudeness to you.” 

‘**Rudeness!’’ he exclaimed. 
‘* Great Heavens, please don’t say 
that! You weren’t rude enough !”’ 

‘*T behaved very childishly,’’ she 

continued, the color coming and going 
in her cheeks, and her eyes still 
averted. ‘‘ I want you to know that 
my behavior didn’t mean that I wasn’t 
grateful to you all the time. You and 
Phil were right, too. I don’t know 
what got into me; I’m not always so 
stubborn and—and mean, Mr. North. 
And Phil says you rode breakneck 
down the hill atter me. You might 
have been killed !”’ 
. There was a little pause during 
which Margaret looked silently at her 
clasped hands, the fingers of which 
she. was slowly interlacing. John, 
rather pale of face, looked hungrily at 
the rounded cheek on which the sun 
threw flecks of light. 

‘* Thank you for that,’ she added 
softly. ‘‘And forgive me for my rude- 
ness at—at what was—I understood 
it afterward, you see—just a joke!”’ 
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‘* Joke!” breathed John. He leaned forward and 
laid one hand over her busy fingers. They ceased 
moving and she turned toward him with wide, startled 


eyes. ; 

‘* Margaret,’’ he said softly, ‘‘ don’t thank me for 
anything, please ; I don’t deserve it. I behaved like a 
brute. I hurt you when you were nervous, upset after 


your danger! Why,” he went on with a sudden drop 
of his voice, which trembled like the hands imprisoned 
in his own—*‘ Why, rather than hurt you, Margaret, I'd 
—I’d do anything in the world!” 

She turned her face away with a slow closing of her 
eyes, and strove to draw her hands from beneath his. 

‘* [— please ——!”’ 

Aad don’t forgive me because you think it was all 
a joke, Margaret. It wasn’t, not a bit of it, dear! I 
said I loved you because it was God’s truth,»Margaret. 
I do love you ; how much I haven’t words tosay. I was 
mean, brutal, if you like, but I wasn’t joking.’’ He 
ended with a break in his voice and his hand slipped away 
from hers. ‘* Now you may forgive me—if you can.”’ 


oe 


For many moments Margaret sat motionless, her 
hands clasped loosely, her tace averted. John waited 
anxiously, yet possessed of a fierce exultation. What- 
ever happened, no longer could she look upon him as 
a mere acquaintance. Whether she sent him away or 
bade him remain he was her lover, a factor in her life. 
When at length she turned her face to him it was paler 
than his own and the little smile that quivered about 
the lips was one of pain. Her eyes met his bravely, 
infinitely tender. John read his answer and his heart 
sank ; but he gave back her smile. 

‘* I’m so sorry,’’ she whispered. 

John nodded and looked away. He wanted to say 
something, but the right words wouldn’t come. The 
sunlit world looked sickeningly blank. He heard her 
sigh, and an instant wish to spare her pain brought his 
wits together after a fashion. 

‘* It—it’ll be all right,’’ he said cheerfully. 

‘* Will it?’’ she asked wistfully. ‘‘ I hope so, oh, I 
do hope so! I never thought—if I had suspected I 
would have done something — gone away ——’’ 

‘*It would have been too late,’’ answered John 
gravely. ‘‘ You see, Miss Ryerson, the mischief was 
already done. Phil had your picture, you know ; and 
then your letter came. Of course, that was nothing— 
but—oh, I’m such anass! And then, when I saw you 
it just clinched everything. It was queer ; it didn’t seem 
as though I was meeting you for the first time ; you were 
just what I had pictured you, only a hundred times 
lovelier, sweeter!’’ He paused, felt eeey 
for his pipe and placed it in his mouth. Then he too 
it out, returned it to his pocket and went on more 
lightly. ‘‘ I didn’t mean to tell you to-day— perhaps 
not at all befure I went. Perhaps—if I had waited?”’ 

Margaret shvok her head. 

‘* No, it would have been the same. I’m glad you 
spoke now before—before—— Oh, it is better, isn’t it, 
to have the —the mistake corrected now ?”’ 

‘* I suppose so,’’ he answered. ‘' Well——’’ 


ob 


He broke off and sat staring across the fields. 
Margaret observed him with an indefinable expression 
in her dark eyes ; there was regret there, and tenderness, 
and wonder. Suddenly John turned to her with a 
squaring of his jaws and a narrowing of his gray eyes. 

‘*[’m going to keep on loving you, you know,”’ he 
said almost fiercely. ‘‘ You can’t help that. And you 
needn’t forbid me. It’s beyond you. And I’m not 
going to stop hoping until—you’re married to some 
one else. You can’t forbid that, either !”’ 

‘* But I must! You mustn’t! Please Pe 

‘* Do you mean that you could never care for me— 
under any conditions—no matter what happened?’’ he 
demanded. 

‘* [—oh, how can I tell what I could do or might do?”’ 
she cried. ‘‘ Only—only—lI feel that it is hopeless— 
useless !”’ 

Philip’s voice called them from somewhere within. 
Margaret arose and John followed. At the door he laid 
a detaining hand on her arm. 

** Will you do me a favor?’’ he asked. ‘‘ Will you 
promise that should you ever grow to care for me you 
will tell me?”’ 

‘* Tell you?’’ she echoed in surprise. ‘‘ But if—if I 
ever did I think you’d know without my telling,’ she 
added with a faint smile. He shook his head. 

‘*T might not. I would be afraid to risk it again.’’ 

‘*But you—you might have grown not to care,’’ she 
objected in dismay. 

He shook his head again. ‘‘ No, I shall keep on 
caring. You are certain that you will never love me; 
so the risk is slight. Will you promise?” 

She hesitated and dropped hereyes. Finally, ‘‘ Yes,”’ 
she whispered. 

When Philip came out a few minutes later he found 
John puffing thoughtfully at his pipe. Something in 
his attitude caused Philip to ask anxiously : 

‘* Hello, anything wrong ?’’ 

John knocked the ashes from his pipe and arose. 

** Lots, Phil,’’ he answered. ‘‘ I’ve got to go back in 
the morning.’’ 
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CHAPTER X 


JOHN’S departure left a vacancy at Elaine that was 

apparent for many days. Philip moped and 

Margaret went back to her household affairs cheer- 
fully enough only to find that with the departure of their 
guest things seemed less worth doing. She strove to 
find a reason for this, but failed. She did not love John, 
of that she was certain. A woman, she told herself, 
does not fall in love with a man on six days’ acquaint- 
ance. She liked him very much; she was amazed to 
find how much. She liked him far better than any man 
she had known. And yet—no, she did not care for 
him in the way he would have her, in the way she must 
care for the man whose wife she was to be. Perhaps, 
though, in spite of her denials, if he should come again 
—if she were to meet him day after day She paused 
in her work and stared speculatingly out of the window. 
Couldn’t she, after all, grow to care for him? Surely, 





it wouldn’t be impossible? Of a sudden it seemed to 
her that it would be very easy! She seized her work 
and sewed busily as though to change her thoughts. 
But presently the needle was again idle. She had 
promised—such a promise! What had possessed her 
to make it? Supposing —some day— it should become 
incumbent on her to keep it! She gave a gasp of 
dismay. 

Suddenly she had become fearful of that promise. 

Late one afternoon she was seated by the hall fireplace 
busy with some of Philip’s garments which she had 
rescued from his trunk in various states of disrepair. 
The silence of the darkening hall was broken only by 
the hissing and sputtering of the flames as they attacked 
the damp oak log. The drawing-room door suddenly 
opened and Philip appeared. 

‘* Margey !”’ 

She dropped the garment in her hands and turned 
quickly toward him. In the firelight his face gleamed 
yale and troubled. Something white fluttered in his 
1and. She knew what had happened; yet she only 
asked quietly : 

** What is it, Phil dear?’’ 

‘* This.’”’ He put the letter he carried into her hand. 
‘* | want you to read it to me, Margey. There’s some- 
thing there I don’t understand.’’ 

She held it to the light. It was, as she had guessed, 
an old letter from George Corliss. 

‘* You haven’t read it?’’ she asked with sudden hope. 

** Read it!’’ he answered. ‘‘ No, it’s a letter of 
yours. I went to your room to find a pen ; mamma said 
you had some. It was lying open in the little drawer 
of the desk and I couldn’t help seeing it. I saw some 
words: ‘ They have learned that you want to sell 
Elaine.’ What does it mean, Margey? Tell me! 
Who is it from? I want to know !”’ 
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She was silent a moment. Philip moved impatiently, 
stretched forth a hand and drew it back, staring down 
at her with troubled eyes. 

** Margey! What is it?”’ 

‘* It’s from Mr. Corliss, Phil,’’ she answered quietly. 
‘* You are right, dear; you ought to know. Maybe we 
have done wrong in keeping it from you. Get down 
here beside me, Phil, and I will tell you everything.”’ 

‘* Everything! Why—what—Margey, it isn’t true? 
We’re not going to sell Elaine ?’’ he cried sharply. 

** Come,’’ she answered. He sank tohis knees beside 
her and she put an arm over his shoulders, drawing him 
to her and laying her head ayainst his. Philip gazed 
white-faced at the flames. ‘‘ Don’t say anything until 
I’ve finished, dear,’’ she begged. 

Then she told him. 

He let her finish uninterrupted. Then he removed 
her arm gently and rising walked back into the shadows. 
She remained silent and motionless, her eyes on the 
sputtering flames, until a tear welled over and she 
brushed it away. Philip came back and stood beside 
her, looking not at her but into the fire. 

‘* You ought to have told me,”’ he said in a low voice. 
** You ought to have told me.”’ 

Margaret kept silence. 

‘*T had a right to know,’’ he went on. And then, 
bitterly, ‘‘ Heavens, what a fool you’ve made me act, 
Margey! Squandering money up there while our home 
was being offered for sale to any stranger who could 
buy it! While you and mamma were struggling along 
—starving, for all I know——”’ 

‘* No, Phil !’’ 

** You shouldn’t have treated me like a child that has 
to be pampered and coddled. I ought to have been 
told ; it was my place to know!”’ 

‘* But we thought—and Mr. Corliss agreed ——’”’ 

** Corliss! What right has Corliss coming into our 
affairs ?”’ 

** He was our father’s best friend, dear,’’ answered 
Margaret simply. ‘‘ And he has been a good friend to 
us all, Phil. Don’t you see, we didn’t want your first 
year at college spoiled. Father would not have wanted 
it, Phil; he hoped so much of Harvard for you. All 
along I have comforted myself with the sure knowledge 
that father would have approved, Phil.’’ 
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Philip was silent. Presently he turned almost fiercely. 

** After I lost at poker to Bassett he would never play 
again with me,’’ he cried. ‘‘ Why was that? Did he 
know? Did any one up there know?’’ 

‘* Mr. North knew, Phil. I—I wrote and asked him 
to keep you from cards. Phil, what else couldI do? I 
didn’t want you to know !”’ 

‘* And John knew!” muttered Philip. ‘‘ He knew! 
And he told Bassett! Every one seems to have known 
that I was a beggar save me! They were all laughing 
behind my back, I dare say, at me, playing poker and 
spending money and joining clubs when my folks had to 
sell things to pay my bills! And John knew, and pro- 
fessed to be my friend!’’ He turned with clenched 
hands. ‘‘ He should have told me, the cheat !”’ 

‘*T made him promise not to, Phil. You’re unjust 
to——”? 

‘* Was that what a friend would have done? Seen me 
the laughing-stock of that crowd? David knew, and 
Chester, and Kingsford, and——”’ Betty? Had Betty 
known, too? ‘‘ I’ve done with him now, though,” he 
went on fiercely. ‘‘ He can go hang for all I care. 
Friend! A nice friend he has proved!”” He faced 
Margaret again. ‘‘ Look here! I don’t know what 
took place between you and John, and I don’t ask. But 
drop it, do you hear? I won’t have him making love to 
my sister ! re 

‘* Philip! Be still!” : 

** I mean what I say,’”’ he went on angrily, his eyes 
flashing. ‘‘ He’sacur! He’s——”’ 

** Phil dear,-you’re angry! Don’t say anything more 
now, please ; for my sake, Phil!’”? She arose and put 
one arm around him and kissed the cheek that strove to 
draw away. ‘‘ Wait until to-morrow, Phil, please /”’ 

He gulped ; then he drew the hand from his shoulder 
and turned away. 

‘* All right, Margey,”’ he replied quietly. ‘‘ ’m—I’m 
a little bit—I reckon I’ll go out for a while.’’ 

He picked his cap from the table and passed out on 
to the porch. Margaret took up the letter from the 


hearth, sighed, and then in a passion of rage tore it into 
bits and hurled it into the flames. Sinking into the 
chair she leaned her face in her hands and sat there 
long motionless in the firelight. 
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CHAPTER XI 


PHILIP returned to Cambridge with the new year. 

His first act was to give up his expensive suite and 

retire into a tiny garret-room down near the river 
where rents were cheap. He left the club table and 
boarded at Randall, making every nickel and dime do 
the work of six. His friends, with the exception of 
Chester Baker, saw little of him. Smarting with shame 
he avoided old haunts and acquaintances. Kingsford, 
meeting Philip one morning in the Yard, hailed him with 
acclaim, but at the end of a few moments’ conversation 
left him feeling snubbed and perplexed. There were no 
more visits to Marlborough Street, and life for Philip be- 
came a monotonous round of recitations and study. 
John searched high and low, but without finding a clew 
to his whereabouts. His letters and notes—sent to the 
old address and left at the Union—elicited no replies. 
Dismayed and at the end of his resources, he was on the 
point of writing to Elaine to ask Philip’s new address 
when chance brought about a meeting. 

The mid-years were over, and in celebration of that 
fact Philip accompanied Chester Baker to the latter’s 
boarding-place for dinner. As it happened, John, too, 
was a guest there, and when he came downstairs after 
dinner he literally ran into Philip and Chester at the 
front door. Philip did not see him until he had been 
seized by the arm and swung around. 

** Well, Phil! You're really alive?’’ 

Philip moved away from John’s grasp and pretended 
not to see the outstretched hand. John stared per- 
plexedly. Then he stepped forward and seized the 
younger man’s shoulder. 

** Phil, what does this mean ?’’ he asked sternly. 

Philip found his calmness deserting him. ‘The blood seethed 
into his cheeks and his eyes blazed. 

‘* Take your hands off me, North!’’ he cried angrily, shrilly. 
Chester sprang between and pushed Philiptoward the door. John 
grew very white and his perplexity was swallowed up in a flood of 
anger at the indignity put upon him. 

**T beg your pardon,’’ he said coldly. 
friend.” 

**Tt was the biggest mistake you ever made,’’ answered Philip, 
his voice a-tremble. Then Chester pushed him out of the door. 
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Later, in their study, John put the case before David, but the 
latter could offer no explanation that sounded plausible. “ I’ll 
give it up, Johnnie,’’ he said. ‘* Let him alone ; maybe he’ll have 
the grace to apologize and explain things.’’ 

‘* He may apologize until he’s black in the face,’’ said John 
wrathfully, ‘‘for all I care. But I would like to know what in 
thunder it all means! ’’ 

But Philip’s self-immolation was not allowed to last for long. 
And it was Everett Kingsford who made the assault which ulti- 
mately destroyed it. Kingsford, by the simple process of placing 
two and two in close proximity and studying the result, had arrived 
at an explanation of Philip’s behavior very close to the truth. 
Through Chester Baker he learned of Philip’s residence and looked 
him up. After the first call the rest was simple. An invitation 
to dinner in Marlborough Street followed, and was declined by 
Philip on the plea of stress of studies. He made no mention of 
the fact that he had converted his dress suit into money and had 
lived at Randall six weeks on the result. Kingsford, however, 
refused to accept defeat. A week or so later he asked Philip to 
come to his room on a certain Thursday afternoon and help enter- 
tain his mother, Betty and Miss Wayland. Philip tried hard to 
refuse, but everything was against him, including inclination. So 
he promised, and was alternately glad and sorry up to the moment 
that he pushed open the study door and entered to find the guests 
already assembled. 

He shook hands first with Mrs. Kingsford and made apologies 
for declining her dinner invitation. She was very gracious and 
forgiving. 

** No, no, don’t apologize,’’ she replied. ‘‘ Everett has 
explained. Study before social diversion, Mr. Ryerson, is, I’m 
sure, an excellent rule. But you’]] come in and see us soon, won’t 
you?” 

He muttered his thanks, feeling rather ashamed of himself, and 
turned to the two girls. Betty was smiling brightly across at him, 
but the smile held something he didn’t quite like. 

‘* ’m so glad to see you,’’ she said as he took her hand. 
always had a wild curiosity to see a real live grind.” 

** Grind?” he asked uncomfortably. 

** Yes, one who burns the midnight oil and wears wet towels 

around his head. You’re very interesting, Mr. Ryerson.’’ 
He smiled unenjoyably and for once was glad to turn away from 
her. He shook hands with Miss Wayland and exchanged a few 
words with Everett. Then he glanced about irresolutely. Betty 
had perched herself on the window-seat and he took his courage in 
hand and dropped down beside her. 

** Betty.”’ 

Betty’s brows arched in surprise. 

** What did you call me?”’ 

‘* Betty,’’ he faltered. 

** Don’t you think it would be nicer to call me Miss Kingsford ?” 

‘* No, I don’t,’”’ he answered doggedly. 

** I do; much nicer.’’ Betty hummed an air. 

‘* Betty,’’ he pleaded, ‘‘ I—I want to explain, please.”’ 

‘* Explain what ?’’ she asked with a great show of interest. 

‘* Why I haven’t been to see you.’’ 

** Oh, that !”’ 

** Don’t you —don’t you want me to tell you why ?”’ 

** No.” Betty shook her head smilingly. ‘* No, not the least 
bit in the world, Mr. Ryerson.’’ 

** Tt used to be Philip before I went away,’’ he mourned. 

“You don’t mean——’’ She paused in simulated dismay. 
** You don’t mean that I called you that ?’’ 

** You know you did, Betty !”’ 

** Not really! But there, I dare say I did ; I’m always doing 
something unladylike! But you’ll pardon me, won’t you?”’ 
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Philip groaned and jumped up in exasperation. 

Betty’s eyes grew large with polite surprise. ‘' You’re not 
well?’’ she exclaimed feelingly. ‘‘ I’m afraid you’re studying too 
hard. You mustn’t overdp it, you know.” 

Then she went to pour tea and that was the last of their conver- 
sation until they stood in the Square in a snowstorm waiting for 
the car. There Betty turned to him, a little flush in each cheek. 

** I want you to give me back that photograph,’’ she said. 

** Certainly,’’ he answered, miserably, angrily. *‘I—I have no 
desire to keep it.’’ 

Betty glared, speechless with wrath. Then, “I shall be at home 
to-morrow afternoon,’’ she said finally with superb dignity. “‘ If 
your studies will allow please bring it.’’ 

Philip bowed. A car clanged its way up before the waiting- 
room. 


“* Subway-to-Park-Street!’’ shouted the starter hoarsely. 


**I mistook you fora 


** T’ve 
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ar, Dooley on Card-Dilaying Among Women 
By F. PB. Dunne, Author of “Mr. Dooley in Peace and War,”’ ete. 


oe HAT’S this some preacher 
has been sayin’ about 


women gamblin’?’’ 
asked Mr. Hennessy. 

‘* Niver mind what he says,”’ 
replied Mr. Dooley. ‘‘I make 
it a rule iv me life niver to r-read 
whata preacher says. If hesays 
what he ought to say it ain’t 
worth rayportin’ in a newspaper, 
an’ if it’s rayported in th’ papers 
he’s said what, bein’ a preacher, 
he hadn’t ought to say. No 
sinsible iditor wud put a sermon 
on th’ eight beatichoods into red 
type with an exthry line. Ye’d 
say he’d gone mad if ye picked 
up ye’er fav’rite journal iv a 
Mondah mornin’ an’ read: 


‘MA’AM, TH’ ‘Exthry, Gr-reat Excitement. 
BABY HAS BROKE Th’ Riv’rend Docther Bimbo 
ITS NECK 


preaches on Th’ Sermon on th’ 
Mount.’ No, sir. A sermon 
ain’t news ontil it becomes a pollytickal argymint 
ora scandal. A clargyman who wants to get into 
th’ pa-apers comes into competition with burglaries, 
prize-fights, elopements and lynchin’s an’ he’s got 
to give a red-hot intertainmint to be inside th’ 
money. If Saint Augustine, who was thought a 
good preacher in his day, Father Kelly tells me, was f’r to 
come to earth again th’ rayporthers wud be asleep in th’ 
front pews iv his church, and he’d have to pay th’ reg’ lar 
rates to get his name published at all, at all. His sermons 
was preached f’r Sundah mornin’ an’ th’ newspa-apers ar-re 
printed f’r Mondah readin’, whin people ar-re back again in 
th’ wicked wurruld ready f’r th’ misdemeanors iv th’ week. 
A preacher who sticks to th’ Bible niver appears nex’ to 
pure readin’ matther, but if he was to leap into th’ pulpit 
ir’m a spring-board an’ sing, ‘ Won’t ye come back, Bill 
Baily?’ to a whistlin’ accompanymint be th’ choir, he’d be 
as pop’ lar f’r news as a raid be th’ polis. 

‘* Now th’ preachers that ye r-read about have to talk 
about something. Their subjicts gives out afther a while. 
Some weeks they ain’t a pollytickal campaign on, no 
gamblin’-houses has been raided, an’ th’ millyonaire who 
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**" LISTENIN’ TO THEIR WORTHY HUSBAND THINKIN’ OUT 
SOME GR-REAT BUSINESS PROPOSITION ’”’ 


thinks a church is a place where young people shud go to 
larn how to get rich quick is out iv town an’ can’t addhress 
th’ Sunday-school. Me good frind iv th’ clargy is to th’ 
bad f’r something to talk about. There’s th’ Bible, iv 
coorse, but he may not have a pa-aper-cutter handy an’ 
they ain’t annything new to say about th’ Bible annyhow. 
What’ll he do? Th’ pa-apers ar-re waitin’ f’r him. A 
column iv space in th’ ‘ Daily Whoop’ yawns f’r_ his 
uttherances. What’ll he give thim? It must be something 
sthrong an’ something sad. Good news is no news. 
What shall it be? ‘ Th’ evil disposition iv th’ very poor 
to’rd th’ very rich’? No. Young Mr. Aldough won’t be 
there to hear. ‘ Th’ all-night saloons’? No. They’re 
not open f’r discussion. ‘ Th’ Decline iv th’ Theaytre’? 
He preached that las’ week. What’ll he hit? A-ha, 
woman! There’sth’ subjictalways. Whin indoubt 
wallop the ladies. Whin sad be sad about th’ fair 
sect. It’s always a fr-resh topic. Ivry wan’ll 
r-read it. Th’ weakness, th’ folly, th’ blindness, 
th’ idleness, th’ ambition iv woman! How much 
betther our mothers were than our daughters will 
be! How much betther th’ wurruld was befure we 
were bor-rn into it! Ah, thim happy days whin th’ 
scipter iv womanhood was a rollin-’pin an’ whin 
she set all day sewin’ oilcloth on papah’s pants 
instead iv eatin’ car’mels out iv a blue box an’ 
kickin’ a pianola till it groaned. 
” 

‘** Woman to-day ain’t what they were a hundred 
years ago,’ he says. ‘ If ye don’t believe it r-read / 
th’ tombstones. “Thin they were sogacyous, ca’m, 
prudent, brave, thoughtful, able, sthrong, thruthful, 
conscientious, but withal handsome, atthractive, 
graceful, amusin’, sprightly, endearin’, buxom, 
Spiritchool an’ good hands at th’ pie tin. They 
were a combination of Dan’ Webster, Lord Bacon, 
Addyline Patti, Theodore Rosenfelt an’ th’ Gool’- 
Dust Twins. Happy days befure th’ laundhries 
come to take th’ bloom fr’m th’ peach an’ th’ egg 
Stain fr’m th’ shirt bosom! Happy days whin 
th’ on’y gayety that good women cared f’r 
was th’ jests that tumbled fr’m papah’s chin 
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“““GAMBLIN’ IS A TURR’BLE CURSE. I WANST LOST TWO DOLLARS 
ON A WHEEL IV FORTUNE’”’ 


afther th’ cider had gone round; whin her mornin’s were 
devoted to makin’ ketchup an’ her evenin’s to sthrum- 
min’ ‘‘ Robin Adair’’ on th’ harpsichoord an’ buttons 
on th’ roundabout; whin th’ washin’, th’ scrubbin’, th’ 
sewin’, an’ th’ bringin’ up iv th’ childher was all done be 
hand; whin a man marryin’ a girl repeated afther th’ 
preacher th’ wurruds, ‘‘ With this wringer I thee endow.” 
Since thin women have gone downhill turr’ble. They’re 
friv’lous ; they think a gr-reat dale iv their appearance an’ 
are often seen arrangin’ their hair in front iv a lookin’-glass ; 
they care f’r jools, candy an’ th’ s’ciety iv young men ; they 
no longer love childher, but will often let thim grow up to 
be men an’ women without larnin’ a thrade. They're vain, 
silly, jealous, onraisonable crathers who wud much rather 
go to th’ theaytre thin sit sinsibly at home listenin’ to 
their worthy husband thinkin’ out some gr-reat business 
proposition through his nose. They’rea bad lot. They’re 
no good. Out with thim, boys. Throw thim out iv th’ 
window. There! That ends thim. How much brighter 
an’ betther th’ wurruld is without thim. Now we don’t 
need to shave anny more,’ he says. 
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‘* | didn’t read what ye’er good frind said, but I know 
what he said just th’ same. He’s sure women ar-re not 
what they were. An’ no more they ar-re. Th’ women I 
see to-day ar-re not th’ same women I knew a hundhred 
years ago or more whin I was on th’ turf. They’re alive. 
Look at th’ way th’ women iv th’ day smoke cigareets. 
Tis thrue I niver see thim, but I don’t have to to preach 
about thim. Th’ vice iv cigareet-smokin’ is desthroyin’ 
th’ nation. In countless cities, towns, villages an’ ham- 
lets in this unhappy land, wretched women ar-re_ bein’ 
sthrangled an’ gettin’ th’ smoke in their eyes fr’m these 
turr’ble little inimies iv s’ciety. I know it f'r th’ preachers 
tells me so. They was no cigareet-smokin’ in my day. 
Th’ varchous women iv me gin’ration, th’ faithful wives, 
th’ affectionate sisters, th’ lovin’ mothers, smoked pipes. 
Those were th’ simple times an’ thrue. I raymimber 
seein’ th’ vin’rable mothers iv fam’lies settin’ around th’ 
open fire which sildom wud burn, an’ hittin’ up their little 
clays while they discussed th’ roomatism that was so com- 
mon in th’ merry days now past. How much betther it 
wud be to see thim, instead iv runnin’ home to smoke a 
little cigareet secretly out th’ window, get on a sthreet car, 
haul a dhudeen out iv th’ shoppin’-bag, fill it up with 
kinikinick an’ get a light fr’m th’ conductor. 
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‘* In th’ matther iv gamblin’, things has got so bad that 
I hardly know what to do about thim except talk, 1 think 
all men will agree with me that women shud niver gamble. 
It’s too amusin’, They’se no amusemint that gintlemen 
can ricommind to a lady beyond scrubbin’. In th’ nex’ 
place they can’t afoord it. Whin a woman gambles she 
desthroys th’ sanctity iv th’ home an’ inflicts a seeryous 
blow at th’ marredge relation. Manny a man has not ae 
able to get all th’ good they was out iv four jacks because 
his wife had spint th’ afthernoon at th’ bridge table. It’s 
gettin’ to be a gr-reat scandal. — Ivrywhere in this broad 





‘** FOUR WOMEN GLARIN’ AT EACH OTHER AND LADIN’ OUT IV THE WRONG HAND’”’ 


land, they tell me, if ye penethrate th’ homes iv th’ 
rich ye’ll find four women glarin’ at each other an’ 
ladin’ out iv th’ wrong hand. At home th’ baby falls 
downstairs, th’ hired girl sets fire to th’ house, dust 
accoomylates on th’ pianny. Th’ mother iv th’ 
fam’ly is undisturbed. A messenger comes in an’ 
cries, ‘Ma’am, th’ baby has broke its neck.’ 
‘What’s thrumps?’ says th’ hardened gamblin’ 
mother. Downtown th’ overwurruked husband is 
thinkin’ that soon he will be home to be greeted be 
th’ wife iv his bosom with a lovin’ cry iv, ‘ F’r pity’s 
sake, what kept ye? Why didn’t ye stay away th’ 
r-rest iv th’ night?’ Alas, it will not be so. Whin 
he arrives th’ fire will be dark in th’ hearth an’ th’ 
dog will howl through a deserted house. As th’ 
hour iv midnight sthrikes he will hear fumblin’ at 
th’ latchkey, an’ a pale an’ haggard woman will 
- Stagger into th’ room, throw hersilf in a chair an’ 
bury her face in her hands. ‘ We ar-re rooned,’ 
she groans. ‘What has happened?’ says he. 
‘ At first,’ she says, ‘ fortune smiled on me,’ she 
says. ‘ It seemed that I cud not lose,’ she says. 
‘Hand afther hand yielded enormous profits, an’ 
wealth piled up befure me till I had visions iv a 
palace on Mitchigan Avnoo. — But,’ she says, ‘th’ 
fickle dame on’y smiled to lure me to me roon,’ 
she says. ‘Th’ turn came an’ ill luck pursooed 
me to th’ end. I cud no longer see me neighbor’s 
hand. Ivry time I renigged I was caught at it. 
Th’ fates were again me, but I played on an’ on hopin’ 
that wanst again me luck wud turn. Alas, it was not to 
be. At half-past iliven I arose fr’'m th’ cursed table a 
broken an’ unhappy woman,’ she says. *‘ How much is 
it, Angelibime?’ says her husband, bendin’ over her. 
‘ Perhaps I can scrape it together an’ we will go to some 
place where we ar-re not known an’ there begin life over 
again,’ he says. ‘It is no use,’ says she. ‘ Th’ loss is 
too gr-reat.’ ‘ Don’t say so,’ says he. ‘I am siill young 
an’ sthrong. How much is it?’ ‘ Thirty-sivin cints,’ she 
cries, an’ falls faintin’ to th’ flure. 
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‘* It’s a turr’ble evil an’ I don’t see what's to come iv it. 
api nawthin’. Women ar-re bor-rn gamblers. They 
ar-re bor-rn gamblers an’ they niver improve fr’m birth. 





“** BEATIN’ CAR’MELS OUT IV A 
BLUE BOX'”’ 


It seems a good dale more nachral to a woman to get 
money on a jack iv clubs dealt her thin on a bill-iv-ladin’. 
No woman in th’ wurruld iver knew how money was 
made, how men who get it have to scrape it off their fellow- 
men with a file. They think money happens by chance an’ 
they think gamblin’ is chance. It ain’t. Gamblin’ is wan 
iv th’ three larned profissions, th’ other two bein’ pollytics 
an’ safe-blowin’. It’s got to be acquired be study, an’ it 
takes a sthrong man to acquire it. So ivry woman is a 
gambler an’ no woman is a good gambler. To be suc- 
cissful ye mus’ not be avaricious or womanly. It requires 
patience, a smilin’ face, a knowledge iv human nature an’ a 
wide sleeve. Nawthin’ is more milancholy thin to see a 
woman attimptin’ this manly pursoot with cuffs close to 
her wrist an’ no place to put her fav’rite cards but 
her lap. She ought to lave it alone. But nawthin’ 
will iver make her lave cards alone. Cards was 
made f’r women. They've played thim always pas- 
sionately an’ badly. They don’t play thim anny 
betther t’r pleasure thin they do f’r money. They’se 
too delicate to play well. In ordher to be a good 
card-player ye mus’ be able to dint th’ table 
with ye’er fist whin ye lade thrumps. A_ lady 
can’t do that, an’ it bars her out. But she’ll go 
on playin’ as long as there’s a sthove handy to 
throw th’ pack in whin her luck is bad.”’ 


ye 


‘* Well, sir,’’ said Mr. Hennessy, ‘* gamblin’ is 
a turr’ble curse. I wanst lost two dollars on a 
wheel iv fortune.’’ 

‘* It’s a gr-reat curse,’’ said Mr. Dooley, ‘‘an’ I 
hope it ain’t increasin’ among women. But whin 
I r-read in a sermon that th’ wurruld is goin’ to pot, 
that th’ foundations iv governmint is threatened, 
that th’ whole fabric iv civilized s’ciety is in danger, 
that humanity is on th’ down grade, an’ morality 
is blinkin’, that men ar-re becomin’ dhrunkards 
an’ women gamblers, an’ that th’ future iv th’ race 
is desthruction, I can always console mesilf with 
wan thought.”’ 

** What’s that?’’ asked Mr. Hennessy. 

‘* It isn’t so,’’ said Mr. Dooley. 

9 
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ITH a sigh of relief she nestled in the 
corner of her section, a trim little figure 
in a long cloak. It was not without a 
pang of remorse that she realized how 
truly thankful she was to be rid of the 
expostulating relatives and friends who 
BQ had seen her off notwithstanding the 
early hour of leaving New Orleans. They had been so 
versistent in deploring her departure ‘‘ just before 
Easter.” As the train moved slowly through the narrow 
streets of the old-fashioned quarter of the city, through 
which a brisk March wind was blowing, merry-faced, 
dark-eyed children yelled derisively from the danguelles, 
and a smile came responsively to the mobile face of the 
girl whose heart beat high with the thought of freedom. 

She was flying from the ‘‘ man she ought to marry.” 
She was conscious of the futility of her flight, for there 
must be the inevitable return only to face the situation 
again, and perhaps — indeed, most probably —to capitu- 
late, after all. Yet even a temporary respite was sweet. 

Now that she was alone she could face squarely the 
problem before her. Love once more seemed a real 
thing, not a fleeting dream of early girlhood, an idea to 
be abandoned in maturer years when the material over- 
shadows those sweeter visions of the ideal. She was 
twenty-five and still unmarried. So she told herself with 
a little pang at her heart — not because old-maidenhood 
with crooked finger and unsmiling visage beckoned from 
the not far distant future, but because she had the loving 
impulses of the true woman. She wanted her mate. 
She had sacredly cherished from her earliest girlhood the 
dream of a home, where there should be warmth and 
light and love—her own home—where she and her 
‘* King’’ should reign supreme. But the heart that 
throbbed beneath the big buttons of her cloak at the 
sweet thought of love remained untouched. And she 
was growing old! Soon she would cease to be attract- 
ive. But what could she do? 
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She thought of the men who had wished to marry her. 
There were the commonplace ones who were impossible, 
though they had lovedhertruly. ‘There were handsome 
men who appealed to her artistic sense, but who inevi- 
tably disappointed her when she came to know them 
well. There were the bright men wrapped up in their 
own ideas and ambitions, with unattractive personalities 
and an invariable selfishness sure to become evident in 
time. There were good men, able men, worthy men, 
but not one who could touch her heart. And there was 
the ‘‘ man she ought to marry.’’ Every one said so— 
her father, whose judgment she considered infallible ; 
her married sister, worldly but good-natured, whom she 
adored ; her friends, his friends, all of their little world, 
in fact. He was all that could be desired, and entirely 
devoted to her. Yet, as she looked out dreamily on the 
waters of the sound that shone through the pine trees as 
the train Sped along the coast, she knew that were she 
never to see him again she might feel regret, but a regret 
untouched by sorrow. 

She was sorry. She sighed so deeply that a kind- 
faced old lady in the next seat turned and looked at her 
anxiously. He was such an excellent man! But, alas! 
he showed a tendency to take on flesh with advancing 
years, and his hands were white and soft. He talkeda 
great deal of his family tree, and he was apt to tell the 
same story twice to the same person. His personal 
peculiarities were displeasing to her. He had a way of 
shrugging his shoulders and fumbling with his eyeglasses 
which she disliked. In fact, she did not love him. 

Because the situation had become unbearable and she 
could not see her way clear to resist the pressure being 
brought to bear upon her from every side, she had sud- 
denly announced her intention of making an Easter visit 
to her only brother in Alabama. He and his wife doted 
upon her and she longed for the peace of their home. 
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She selected a magazine from a pile of periodicals by 
her side and began to turn its pages. It wasa mom He 
ical she liked and always took time to read, but it could 
not hold her attention to-day. Her fellow-passengers 
were few and uninteresting, for it was not yet the season 
for travel North. 

It was after a short stop at a way-station that the 
eae ces conductor, followed by a man with a small 
satchel and a gun-case, entered the car. They paused 
at the section opposite hers. 

‘*You can have this,”’ said the conductor. 

The man was young and of athletic build, tall, and 
with a back that lacked perfect straightness because 
of the muscles across his shoulders. He wore a suit 
of dark gray and wore it well. His rather lean face 
expressed strength and _ kindliness of character. 
Unconsciously the girl leaned forward and gazed at him 
eagerly. She recognized him at once. He was the 
** man whom she could love.’’ 

He lifted his satchel and gun and placed them securely 
in the rack above. 

**He hasn’t an ounce of superfluous flesh,” she 
thought. ‘' He is /ean.”’ 

He removed his soft felt hat and light spring overcoat 
and hung them up. Then he ran his fingers carelessly 
through his thick light-brown hair, leaving it rather 
rough. The other man kept his carefully brushed. 
Throwing himself into the seat he found the sun in his 
face and pulled down the shade, when, turning, he met 
a pair of big blue eyes gazing eagerly into his. At this 
he experienced what was for him a strange sensation. 
It was indescribable. Perhaps it was a thrill. At any 
rate it was a disturbance in the region of his heart. 
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The Love Story of an Easter Journey—By Lulu Judson 


The girl sank back into her seat with heightened color. 
Shameful! She, an unchaperoned young woman, had 
been caught staring boldly into the face of a stranger ! 
What would he think of her? In her distress she stole 
a glance at him. He was leaning back comfortably with 
his hands in his pockets, his eyes fixed gravely on the 
toes of his shoes. The strength and force of his face 
seen squarely were softened in the profile. His forehead 
next his hair was very white. There was a suggestion 
of a keen sense of humor in the shading about the mouth 
and eyes. The latter were dark gray and set under 
strong brows. She drew a long breath. She had 
dreamed of such a face. 

Suddenly he looked up and met her eyes again, where- 
upon she buried herself in her book in an agony of 
confusion. 

The stranger began surreptitiously to observe her. 
He saw at once that she was a lady. Everything about 
her bespoke refinement — her little well-shod foot peep- 
ing from under her long cloak, her small white hands, 
and the proud carriage of her head upon her shoulders. 
Her face was turned away, but he could catch a glimpse 
of a pink cheek, the curve of a sensitive mouth, and an 
adorable little nose. 

‘* She thought she knew me,’’ he decided —then with 
another glance, ‘‘ I wish she did.”’ 
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He began to think of another woman, perhaps because 
this one was so unlike her. He admired the other so 
much that he had been thinking seriously of asking her 
to marry him. He shut his eyes and could see her now 
in her various phases of loveliness—strong and lithe, 
with red cheeks and wind-blown hair, ‘‘ brazzying ”’ a ball 
across the links ; beautiful and vivacious, surrounded by 
admirers in a ballroom ; atop of a thoroughbred horse, 
laughing, radiant, flying before the wind—always bril- 
liant, self-possessed, capable, queenly — what a woman 
to help a man in his career!—a woman besieged by 
admirers, and inclined, perhaps, to smile—a littlke—on 
him. Yet presently he stole another glance at the girl 
across the aisle who was now apparently absorbed in 
her book. 

‘* What a little creature sheis!’’ hethought. ‘*What 
a dear little girl for a man to come home to at night after 
a hard day’s work!”’ 

On the seat opposite her was her small satchel, and 
pasted on the end of it, overlooked by its owner, was 
plainly to be discerned the mischievous label of a New 
York hotel where she had stopped on a trip East the 
previous summer. Observing this, he at once assumed 
that she lived in the East, where. she was probably 
returning after a visit South. He was conscious of a 
feeling of disappointment. 

‘* She looks like a Southerner,’’ he thought —then — 
‘*A little girl like that will be swallowed up in the city 
of New York and I shall never see her again.” 

A moment later he laughed at himself for a senti- 
mental fool. 

Presently the train conductor came in for his ticket. 
‘* Well,”’ he said, ‘‘ what sport did you have, sir?’’ 

** Oh, pretty fair,’’ was the answer. (‘‘What a pleas- 
ant voice!’’ she thought.) ‘‘I have quite a string of 
birds in the baggage-car.”’ 

‘* Glad to hear it,”’ said the conductor as he punched 
the ticket. ‘‘I guess you'll find things pretty lively 
when you get back to Washington.’’ And he passed on. 
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So he was going to Washington! And she would get 
eff at Birmingham! Just a few hours and she would in 
all probability never see him again. Their paths had 
merged for a little space, but in future they would lie far 
apart. ‘*‘ This is fate,’’ she thought bitterly, and she felt 
its shadow lie heavy on her heart. 

The sun had disappeared beneath a leaden sky and 
the man raised the shade. As he did so she noticed his 
hands, which were large and brown—strong hands, she 
decided, capable of a good hearty grip. Outside the 
orospect was not cheerful, for it still had the cold, raw 
ook of early spring. 

**Now,”’ he thought whimsically, ‘‘ if that little girl 
over there were only sitting here close by my side, and 
we could talk together while she looked up at me with 
those big blue eyes, and smiled on me with that sweet 
little mouth— by George !’’ And his heart bounded at 
the thought. 

Silently he began to anathematize the conventions of 
good society. Here he was, a gentleman, as the world 
understands the term, longing to speak to, and if possible 
to serve, the dearest, sweetest, most lovable little woman 
in the world, yet were he to presume to address her 
without an excellent excuse she would feel herself 
insulted, and justly so. The very respect and admira- 
tion she inspired in him, he told himself, precluded the 
idea. No, he must sit inanely, helplessly by while this 
pearl among women, the only one whom he had ever 
felt that he could really love, went on her way to New 
York — while he got off at Birmingham! 

The train-boy, noisy and persuasive, came along with 
his arms full of Easter magazines. As the man selected 
one from the number the girl peeped at him from the 
corner of her eye. She experienced a decided sensation 
of pleasure when she observed that he chose the very 
magazine that she had been reading. She took it up 
from her lap with renewed interest, whereupon the man, 
his attention attracted by the movement, looked across 
and saw also that they were reading the same book. 
Each could not but see that the other saw. 

** Our tastes are the same,” he thought, and he, too, 
was pleased. 
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The morning passed as mornings do on board a train. 
The other passengers read or slept or gazed wearily 
from the windows. But there were two who felt no sense 
of drowsiness and for whom the day did not drag. They 
wished it would never end, for they had done that foolish 
thing which, as it happened, each had many times in the 
past denounced as impossible for a man or woman of 
any sense or strength of character to do—they had 
fallen in love at first sight. 

After luncheon, of which each partook somewhat 
sparingly in the dining-car, the man sat for half an hour 
in the smoking apartment and tried to reason himself 
out of what he felt to be the absurd frame of mind in 
which he found himself. Heretofore,. sentiment had 
»layed little part in his life, as college, the hard work of 
1is early manhood, and later the interests of a successful 
career, had absorbed his time and energies. The feeling 


‘inspired by this little girl whom he did not even know 


was something entirely new, and a thing which he felt his 
reason yee condemn. But as time passed he found 
it impossible to treat the matter lightly. He did not 
know her, it is true, but he seemed instinctively to know 
her goodness, sweetness and dearness. In some subtle 
way they had been communicated to him in the glance 
that he had had from those blue eyes. He was sure 
that he loved her, that she was the one woman in the 
world for him, and with the realization came a feeling of 
mingled joy and pain such as he had never known before. 

When he returned to his section he could scarcely 
keep a smile from his lips. The car was warm and she 
had laid aside her hat and cloak, and sat revealed in all 
the trimness and daintiness of her traveling-gown. 

‘* She is the kind that grows lovelier and dearer the 
oftener one sees her,’’ he thought, and then there came 
to him a most painful suggestion. Suppose there were 
another man! The thought which Aa that she 
might be married, he dismissed at once as intolerable. 
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As for the girl, she was having an unhappy time. All 
the strength of her soul was in rebellion against circum- 
stances. She experienced a kind of mental and spiritual 
nausea when she thought of her return home where every 
influence would again suggest the other man as her 
inevitable destiny. The thought became more and 
more distasteful. She was a woman who at all times 
knew her own heart and did not attempt to deceive her- 
self as to its dictates, so she fully realized that as she 
had tried to love the other man and failed, so now she 
could love this stranger without even trying. 

As the day lengthened and twilight shadows began to 
darken the car the man ceased to try to shake off the 
attraction that enthralled him. Foolish and unreasona- 
ble it might be, but he accepted it as a fact. The girl 
abandoned herself to her unhappiness, leaning back with 
her cheek pressed against the cushion and her eyes 
turned toward the night. She was the more miserable 
of the two because she was hopeless. The man had the 
blood of fighters in his veins and hoped against hope that 
a way might yet be opened. The car faded away and 
he could see instead the home of his dreams. Hecould 
hear the voices of children, and in a mist of tenderness 
see the dear face of a littlke woman with sweet blue eyes 
—his wife —to have and to hold against the whole city 
of New York, or, if need be, the world itself—and a 
kind of rage seized him as he swore that he would not 
give her up. 

Meantime the abomination of a train which bore these 
two unhappy people went swiftly and serenely on its 
way, meeting with never an accident, and keeping all of 
its engagements punctually to the minute. 

So they sped toward Birmingham, where the train was 
to make a stop of twenty minutes. They had reached 
the outskirts of the smoky town, and the glare of fur- 
naces and rolling-mills shone through the windows, 
before the girl with lagging fingers began to adjust her 
cloak and hat. He at once concluded that, wearying 
of the train, she had determined to get off for supper. 
She made her few preparations listlessly, wishing that 
something might happen so she would not have to go. 
Once, for a moment, she met the eyes of the man regard- 
ing her gravely, and her heart beat more quickly. 
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She was drawing on her gloves when the train pulled 
in at the station. The other passengers had made their 
way out, when, as she followed into the aisle, she found 
herself confronted by the man. He barred her way, his 
face white with emotion, as he told himself savagely that 
he could not let her go. He held her with his eyes, and 
they stood silently together while heart spoke to heart — 
when suddenly she was encompassed by a pair of strong 
arms and her brother’s kind face bent above her. 

‘** Hello, little girl!’’ he cried. ‘‘ We began to think 
you hadn’t come. What a treat for sore eyes!’’ Then 
he observed the man who was much engaged with his 
baggage. 

** Why, hello, old man! Just back from your hunt, 
eh? Have you met my sister, Miss Marshall, of New 
Orleans? Eleanor, this is Mr. Farrell, Representative 
in Congress from our district, you know,’”’ and the two 
bowed gravely. 

But a moment later as they made their way through 
the crowded station many paused to give them a second 
glance, and smiled in sympathy. The stout man, happy 
and good-natured, louie at peace with the world, but 
the faces of the big man with the gun and the little 
woman tripping blithely by his side, were illumined with 
a radiance not of earth. A heavenly vista opened to 
their sight, for they were two who happily had met and 
‘* read Life’s meaning in each other’s eyes.” 




































































THE DAM THEY HAD BUILT WAS ALL RIGHT. WHAT A THRILL OF PLEASURE THAT WAS 
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THE STORY OF TWO BOYS WHO LIVED AS INDIANS DO 


By Ernest Chompson Seton 


Author of ‘Wild Animals 1 Have Known, ‘* The. Trail of the Sand Hill Stag,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER XX: THE CALM EVENING 


i , JS THE boys went down the road by the 

} , outer fence of their own orchard a Hawk 
{ came sailing over, and silenced the sing- 

| | ing around him as he came. Many of 
i the songsters hid, but a M eadow-Lark 
" Ww that was whistling on a stake in the 

open was now vainly seeking shelter in 
the broad field. The Hawk dashed his 
moe tl way. The Lark dodged and put on all 
: power to reach the orchard, but the 
Hawk was after him now, was gaining, 


' it \, and in another moment would have 

¥ Ae clutched the terrified musician. But out 
Ria ae th of the apple-trees there dashed a small 
CS aed 


black-and-white hird, the King-bird, 
with a loud, harsh twitter, his war cry, 
repeated again and again. With his little gray head- 
feathers raised to show the blood and flame-colored under- 
crest, his war colors, he darted straight at the great robber. 

‘* Clicker-a-clicker-a-clicker,’’ he fairly screamed, and 
made straight for the huge Hawk, ten times his size. Down 
like a black-and-white dart he went and struck the Hawk 
fairly between the shoulders just as the Meadow-Lark 
dropped in despair to the bare ground and hid his head for 
the approaching stroke of death. The Hawk wheeled in 
sudden consternation, but the dauntless King-bird dropped 
between his shoulders, stabbing and tearing. 

The Hawk bucked like a Mustang, the King-bird was 
thrown, but sprang on agile pinions above again. 

‘* Clicker-a-clicker,’’ he screeched, and again he struck 
as before. Large brown feathers were floating away on 
the breeze now. The Meadow-Lark was forgotten. The 
Hawk thought only of escape. He was putting on all steam 
to get away, but the King-bird was riding him most of the 
time. Several brown feathers floated down, the Hawk 
dwindled in the distance to the size of a Sparrow, and the 
King-bird to a Fly dancing on his back. ‘The Hawk made 
a final plunge into a thicket., Then the King-bird left him 
and came home again, uttering the little war cry once or 
twice, probably to let the Queen know that he was coming 
back, tor she flew to a high branch of the apple-tree where 
she could greet the returning hero. He came with an 
occasional ‘* Clicker-a-clicker.’’ Then, when near her, he 
Sprang fifty feet in the air and dashed down screaming his 
slogan without interruption, darting zigzag with the most 
surprising evolutions and turns—this way, that way, side- 
ways and downward, dealing the deadliest blows right and 
left at an imaginary foe ; then he soared and did it all over 
again two or three times, just to show how far he was from 
being tired and how much better he could have done it had 
it been necessary. Then with a finel swoop and a volley 
of ** clickers’? he dashed into the bush to receive the con- 
gratulations of the one for whom it all was meant. 
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‘‘ Now, ain’t that great!’’ said Sam with evident pleas- 
ure, as the boys resumed their walk. 

Yan was dumb with a sort of saddened joy. 

A Red-headed Woodpecker, carrying a yellow butterfly, 
flew on a fence stake ahead of them and peeped around as 
they drew near. The setting sun on his bright plumage, 
the lilac stake and the yellow butterfly completed a most 
gorgeous bit of color and gave Yana thrill of joy. A 
Meadow-Lark ona farther stake, and a Bluebird on another, 
and a Vesper-bird on a stone, each added their appeal to 
eye and ear, till Sam exclaimed : 

‘* Say, ain’t this nice !’’ 

_ Birds hate the wind, and this was one of those birdy 
times that come only with a dead calm. 

hey passed a barn with two hundred pairs of Swallows 
flying and twittering around ; a cut bank of the road had a 
colony of a thousand Sand-Martins ; a stream had its rat- 
tling Kingfishers, and a marsh was the playground of a 
multitude of Red-winged Blackbirds. 


Yan was lifted up with the joy of a naturalist at seeing so 
many beautiful living things. Sam felt it, too; he grew 
silent and the last half-mile to the Corner was passed with- 
out a word. There they got the boots. Sam swung them 
around his neck and the boys set out for home. The sun 
was gone, but the spell of the evening was on them still. 

A Song Sparrow by the brook and a Robin high in the 
elm were yet pouring out their liquid notes in the gloaming. 

There was a long silence as they trudged on the now 
dark road. Suddenly a loud, startling but soft ‘‘ Ohoo— 
O-hoo-O-hooooo,”’ like the coo of a giant Dove, now 
sounded about their heads in a tree. 

They stopped and Sam whispered, ‘‘ Big Hoot-Owl.’’ 

Yan’s heart leaped with pleasure. He had read all his 
life of Owls, and had even seen them alive in cages, 
but this was the first time he had ever heard 
the famous hooting of a real live wild Owl. 

Then a high-pitched but not loud ‘* Wa-wa- 


circle, for a teepee twelve feet high usually has a twelve-foot 
base. A final lashing of the rope held these, and the last 
pole was then put up opposite the door, with the teepee 
cover mtn seh tied to it at the point between the flaps. 
The ends of the two smoke-poles carried the cover around 
to place. Then the lacing-pins were needed. Yan tried to 
make them of hickory shoots, but the large soft pith came 
just where the point was needed. 

So Sam said : ‘* Ye can’t beat white oak for pins.” 

He cut a block of white oak, split it down the middle, 
then split half of it in the middle again, and so on until it 
was small enough to trim and finish with his knife. 
Meanwhile Yan took the axe to split another, but found 
that it ran off to one side instead of going straight down 
the grain, 





wa-wa-wa’”’ reached their ears. 





‘* Hear that !’’ said Sam. 

Again it came, a quavering squall, apparently 
much nearer, It was a rather shrill sound, quite 
unbirdy, and Sam whispered: 

**’Coon—that’s the whicker of a’Coon. We 
can come down here some time when corn’s in 
roastin’ an’ have a ’Coon hunt.’’ 

** Oh, Sam, wouldn’t that be glorious !’’ said 
Yan. ‘‘ How I wish it was now. I never sawa 
’Coon hunt or any kind of a hunt.”’ 
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A long faint ‘‘ Lil-lil-lil-lil-lil-looo’’ now 
sounded trom the trees. It was like the other, 
but much softer and sweeter. 

‘* There’s another one;’’ said Yan. 

‘* There’s where ye fool yourself,’’ said Sam, 
‘‘and there’s where many a hunter is fooled. 
‘That last is the call of the Screech-Owl. Ye see 
it’s softer and whistlier than the ’Coon whicker.”’ 

They heard it again and again. It was a 
sweet musical sound, and Yan remembered 
how squally the ’Coon call was in comparison, 
and yet many good hunters never learn the 
difference. 

It was ten o’clock when they got home and 
the boys turned in at once. Next morning on 
going to the barn they found that Si Lee had not 
only sewed on and hemmed the smoke-flaps, 
but had also resewed the worst of the patches 
and hemmed the whole bottom of the teepee 
cover with a small rope in the hem, so that they 
were ready now for the pins and poles. 

The teepee cover was taken at once to the 
camp-ground. Yan carried the axe. When 
they came to the brush fence over the creek at 
the edge of the swamp he said : 

‘* Sam, I want to blaze that trail for old Caleb. 
How do you do it?”’ 

‘*Spot the trees with the axe every few yards.” 

‘* This way ?’’ said Yan, cutting a tree in three 
places so as to show three white spots or blazes. 

‘*No,”’ said Sam. ‘‘ That’s a surveyor’s 
blaze, or a trapper’s blaze for a trap, but a road blaze is 
one on the front of the tree and one on the back —so— 
then ye can run the trail both ways, an’ you put them 
thicker if it’s to be followed at night.’’ 








CHAPTER XXI: THE SACRED FIRE 


“TEN strong poles and two long thin ones,’’ said 

Yan, reading off. These were soon cut and brought 

to the ground. ‘‘ Tie them together two feet higher 
than the teepee cover.” 

The tripod was firmly lashed with the rope and set up. 

The nine poles were duly leaned around in a twelve-foot 
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THE FIGHT OF THE HAWK AND THE KING-BIRD 


‘* Nogood,”’ said Sam. ‘‘ Ye must keep on halving each 
piece or it will run out toward the thin piece. I learned 
that splittin’ shingles.”’ 

Ten pins were made eight inches long and a quarter of 
aninch thick. They were used just like dressmaker’s stick- 
pins, only the holes had to be made first, and of course 
they looked better for being regular. Thus the cover was 
laced on. The lack of ground pegs was now discovered. 

‘* You make ten oak pins a foot long and an inch 
square,’’ said Yan; ‘‘ I’ve a notion how to fix them.”’ 

So he cut ten pieces of the rope, each two feet long, and 
made a hole about every three feet around the base of the 
cover above the rope in the outer seam, then passed fhe 
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rope through this and knotted the ends. Thus he had 
ten peg-loops, and the teepee was fastened down and 
looked like a glorious success. 

‘* Let’s go slow and sure about the fire now,’ 
Sam. 
time.’ 

‘* That’s so,’’ said Yan, with the same sort of super- 
stitious dread. ‘‘ Say, Sam, if we could really light it 
with rubbing sticks wouldn’t it be great?”’ 

‘* Hello!”’ 

The boys turned and there was Caleb close to them. 
He came over and nodded. ‘* Got yer teepee, I see? 
Not bad, but what did ye face her to the west fur?”’ 

‘* Fronting the creek,’’ said Yan. 

‘* I forgot to tell ye,”’ said Caleb, ‘‘an Indian teepee 
always fronts the east. First, that gives the morning sun 
inside ; next, the most wind is from the west, so the 
smoke is bound to draw.”’ 

‘* But what if the wind is right due east?’’ said Sam, 
‘* which it surely will be when it rains.’’ 

‘* When the wind’s east,’’ said Caleb, addressing no 
one in particular and not as though in answer to a ques- 
tion, ** ye lap the flaps across each other tight in front — 
so’’—and he crossed his hands over his chest-—‘‘ that 
leaves the east side high and shuts out the rain; if it 
don’t draw then ye raise the bottom of the cover under 
the door just a littl: ; that always fetches her.’’ 

‘* Did you ever see Indians bring fire out of two sticks 
by rubbing ?’’ said Yan. 

‘*Oh, yes; most of the Indians nowadays carry 
matches, but in the early days I seen it done often 
enough.”’ 

‘* Can you do it?’’ said Yan. 

‘* Wall, yes, if you can get the right stuff. Every wood 
won’t do it. The Plains Injuns use cottonwood root, 
an’ the Mountain Injuns use sagebrush root. Jest what 
the Canadian Injuns use I don’t know, but I have seen 
the Chippewas use balsam-fir. The easiest way is with 
a bow-drill. Have ye any buckskin?’’ 

oe No.’’ 

‘* Or a strip o’ soft leather ?”’ 

‘* I’ve got a leather shoelace,’’ said Yan. 

‘* Rather slim, but we’ll make it do. <A cord will do, 
but it frays out so soon.”’ 

Caleb took the lace and the axe, then said: ‘‘ Find 
me a stone, size of an egg, with a hole in it.”’ 
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Yan and Sam went to the creek to seek a stone and 
Caleb went into the woods. They heard him chopping 
and presently he came back with a flat piece of very dry 
balsam-fir, a fifteen-inch pin of the same, a stick about 
three feet long, slightly bent, some dry pine punk; and 
some birch bark. 

The pin was three-quarters of an inch thick, and 
roughly eight-sided ‘‘ so the lace would grip.’’ It was 
pointed at both ends. He fastened the lace to the bent 
stick like a bowstring, but loosely so that when it had 
one turn around the pin it was quite tight. The flat 
piece of balsam he trimmed down to half an inch thick. 
In the edge of this he now cut a notch a quarter of an 
inch wide and half an inch deep ; then on the top of this 
fireboard or block just beyond the notch he made a little 
pit with the point of his knife. 

He next shredded a lot of birch bark like lint. Then 
scraping a hole half an inch deep in the ground he put a 
smooth sheet of birch bark three or four inches square 
and on that a flat piece of pine punk.. Across this he 
laid the fireboard so that the notch was over the punk. 
The point of the pin or drill was put in the pit of the fire- 
board which he held down with one foot. The lace was 
given a round turn on the pin and its top went into the 
hole of the stone the boys fecaght The stone was held 
firmly in Caleb’s left hand, and with the right he began 
to draw the bow back and forth with long, steady strokes, 
causing the pin to whirl around in the socket. In a few 
seconds a brown powder began to run out of the notch 
of the fireboard. The pit increased in size and blackened, 
the powder darkened and a slight smoke arose from the 

it. Caleb increased the pressure of his left hand a 
ittle and sawed faster with the right. The smoke 
steadily increased and the black powder began to fill the 
notch. Thé smoke was now rolling in little clouds from 
under the pin and it even seemed to come from the heap 
of powder. As soon as he saw that Caleb dropped the 
bow and gently fanned the powder heap. It still smoked. 
He removed the fireboard and lifting the birch bark 
showed the interior of the powder to be one glowing 
coal, On this he laid the birch lint and over that a flat 
piece of punk. Then raising it he blew gently for a 
while. It smouldered and burst into flame. The other 
material was handy and in a very short time they had a 
blazing fire in the middle of the new teepee. 

All three were pietures of childish delight, and the old 
man’s face fairly Gensaed with triumph. 


’ said 
‘* It'd be unlucky to have it fizzle for the first 


. CHAPTER XXII: BOWS AND ARROWS 


NEXT, the boys made a bow and a lot of arrows. 

They got some hickory sticks on the rafters of the 

log house. ‘* Been there a couple of years,’’ Sam 
said ; ‘* good and dry.” 

A good one, five feet long, was selected, and split and 
hewn with the axe till the boys had the two bow staves 
five feet and a half long and two inches square with the 
line of the heart and sapwood down the middle ef each. 

In time they finished two bows, each five feet and a 
half long, and drawing possibly twenty-five pounds each. 
They were an inch and a half wide in the middle and 
an inch thick. They had a thick’ middle part eighteen 
inches long that did not bend, but their two limbs were 
shaved down and scraped with glass till they bent evenly 
and were well under the boys’ strength. The string was 
the next difficulty. All the ordinary string they could 
get around the house proved too weak, never lasting 
more than two or three shots. 

Si Lee, seeing their trouble, sent them to the cobbler’s 
for a hank of unbleached linen thread and some shoe- 
maker’s wax. Of this thread he reeled enough for a 
strong cord tight around two pegs seven feet apart; then 
after cutting it loose at one end he divided it equally in 
three parts, and after slight waxing he loosely plaited 
them together. At Yan’s suggestion he then spliced a 
loop at one end and witha thin waxed thread lashed the 
middle where the arrow fitted, for six inches as well as 


‘the splice of the loop. This last enabled them to 
unstring the bow when not in use. The final task was 
varnishing the bows with spar varnish found among the 
paint supplies. 

Next came the arrows, for which they needed seasoned 
ash twenty-six inches long and split to three-eighths of 
an inch thick, hot glue and Turkey-wing feathers. Sam 
yroduiced a bundle of Turkey-wing feathers; then got a 
Block of ash and split it up, halving it each time till he 
had a pile of two dozen straight sticks about three- 
quarters of an inch thick. Yan took one and began to 
whittle it down to proper size and shape with his knife, 
but Sam said, ‘‘ | can do better than that,’’ then took 
the lot to the work-bench and set to work with a 
smoothing plane. 

‘* What about heads ?’’ said Sam. 

‘* The Indians used stone heads fastened on with a 
sinew, but we haven’t got the stuff to do that,’’ said 
Yan. ‘* Bought heads of iron with a ferrule for the end 
of the arrow are best, but we can’t get them. Bone 
heads and horn heads will do. I made some fine ones 
once filing bones into shape, but they were awfully brittle, 
and I made some more of big nails cut off and set in 
with a lashing of fine wire around the end to stop the 
wood splitting. Some Indian arrows have no point but 
the stick sharpened after it’s scorched to harden it.’’ 


” 
So the arrows were made—six each with nail points 


filed sharp and lashed with broom wire; these they 
called ‘‘ war arrows ’’—and six each with fire-hardened 


‘wood points for hunting arrows. 


‘* Now for the feathering,’’ and Yan showed Sam how 
to split the midrib of a Turkey-feather and separate the 
vane. 

‘* Le’s see; you want twice twenty-four, that’s forty- 
eight feathers.” 

‘* No,”’ said Yan, ‘‘ that’s a poor feathering —two on 
each. We want three on each arrow—seventy-two 
strips, and, mind you, we want all three that are on one 
arrow from the same side of the bird.”’ 

‘*T_ know—Il’ll bet it’s bad luck to mix sides—arrow 
doesn’t know which way to turn.’’ 

At this moment Si Lee came in. 
tin’ on with the bows?”’ he asked. 

‘* Waitin’ for arrows now.”’ 

‘* How do ye put in the feathers ?’’ 

‘* White men glue them on and [Indians lash them on,’’ 
replied Yan, quoting from memory from ‘‘ that book.” 

** Which is best ?’”’ 

‘* Glued on flies better, but lashed on stands the 
weather better.’’ 

‘* Why not do both?”’ 

‘* Have no sinew.”’ 

‘* Let me show ye a trick! 
thread ?”’ 

These were brought, whereupon Si added: ‘‘ ’Pears 
to me ye oughter put the feathers on last. Better cut 
the notch first.’’ 

A small saw-cut cleaned up and widened with a knife 
proved best; a notch a quarter of an inch deep was 
made in each arrow, and Si set about gluing and lashing 
on the feathers, but using wax-end instead of sinew. 


on 


After Yan had marked the place for each feather so 
that none would strike the bow in passing he put them 
on one at a time, gluing one, then passing the thread 
once around it at the front, and then a second held with 
another thread, last the third ; then completed the lash- 
ing for half an inch on the projecting ends of the feather 
rib. At the back end he lashed all three at once now, 
and carried the lashing back to the beginning of the 
notch, thus guarding against splitting. When he had 
rolled the wax thread well on the bench with a flat 
stick the threads seemed to disappear and leave simply 
a dark ring. 

Thus the arrows were made and set away for the glue 
to dry. Next day Yan painted Sam’s red and blue, his 
own red and white, to distinguish them, as well as to 
guard them from the damp. 

One thing more was needed —the quiver. 

Each boy made a sort of canvas bag from the scraps 
left from the teepee. It was, of course, shorter than the 
arrows. Yan painted an Indian device on each, and 
now they were ready. 

‘* See who can hit that tree.’’ 

Both fired together and missed, but Sam’s arrow struck 
another tree and split open. 

‘* Guess we’d better get a soft target,’’ he remarked. 

‘Then after discussion they got a large old corn-sack 
full of hay, painted on it a bull’s-eye and some rings, and 
set it up at twenty yards. 

They were woefully disappointed at first in their 
shooting. As well as needing practice they had to learn 
several little rules about archery. But Yan had some 
pencil notes from ‘‘the book’’ and some more in his 
brain that with much practice taught him to stand with 
his heel centres in line with the target ; his right elbow 
in line with the arrow ; his left hand fixed till the arrow 
struck ; his right thumb always on the same place on his 
cheek when he fired, and the bow plumb. 

When these were realized the boys improved quickly 
and soon they were able to put all the arrows into the 
hay-sack at twenty yards, and increased the distance till 
they could make fair shooting at forty yards. 


‘* How are ye get- 


Where’s yer glue an’ linen 


CHAPTER XXIII: THE DAM 


ONE hot day early in July, Yan and Sam were enjoy- 

ing themselves in the shallow bathing hole of the 

creek when Sam observed: ‘‘It’s getting low— 
goes dry every summer.”’ 

‘* Why can’t we makeadam?”’ said Yan. ‘‘ Comeon 
now, here’s for a starter,’’ and Yan carried a big stone 
to what seemed to him the narrowest place. Then he 
brought more and worked with enthusiasm till he had a 
line of stones right across the creek bed. 

Sam still sat naked on the bank, his knees to his chin 
and his arms around them ; the war paint was running 
down his chest in blue and red streaks. 

‘* Come on here, you, and work,’’ cried Yan, and he 
flung a handful of mud to emphasize the invitation. 

‘* Look a-here,’’ said Sam, ‘‘ I been thinking. The 
cattle water here. ‘The creek runs dry in summer ; then 


the cattle hez to go to the barnyard and drink at the 
trough; hez to be pumped for, and hang around for 
hours after, hoping some one will give them some oats 
instead of hustling back to the woods to get fat. Now 
two big logs across there would be more’n half the work. 
Let’s ask Da to lend us the team to put them logs on to 
make a drinking pond for the cattle.’’ 

So Sam waited for a proper chance to ‘‘tackle’’ his 
father. It did not come that day, but at breakfast the 
next morning Raften looked straight at Yan across the 
table, and evidently thinking hard about something said : 

‘* Yahn, this yer room is twenty foot by fifteen. How 
much ile-cloth, three foot wide, will it call fur?’’ 

‘* Thirty-three and one-third yards,’’ said Yan. 

Raften was staggered. Yan’s manner was convincing, 
but to do all that in his head was the miracle. Various 
rude tests were applied and the general opinion pre- 
vailed that Yan was right. 

The farmer’s face beamed with admiration for the 
first time. 

‘* Luk at that fur eddication,’’ he said to the table. 
‘*When’ll you be able to do the like?’’ he said to Sam. 

‘* Never,’’ said Sam with slow promptness. ‘‘ Dentists 
don’t hev to figger on ile-cloth.”’ 

‘* Say, Yan,”’ said Sam aside, ‘‘ guess you better tackle 
Da about the dam. Kind o’ sot up about ye this morn- 
ing; yer eddication has softened him up some, an’ it’ll 
last till noon, I jedge. Strike while the iron’s hot.’’ 

So after breakfast Yan commenced: ‘‘ Mr. Raften, 
the creek’s runnin’ dry. We want to make a pond for 
the cattle to drink, but we can’t make a dam without 
two big logs across. Will you let us have the team a few 
minutes to place the logs ?’’ 

‘** It ain’t fur a swimmin’ pond, is it, ye mean?’’ said 
Raften with a twinkle in his eye. 

‘* It would do for that as well,’’ said Yan, blushing. 

‘* Sounds to me like Sam talking through Yahn’s face,’’ 
said Raften. ‘‘I’ll see fur meself.’’ 

Arrived at the camp he said, ‘*‘ Now where’s yer dam 
to be? Thar? That’sno good. It’s narrer, but it’d be 
runnin’ round both ends before ye had any water to 
speak of. Thar’s a better place, a bit wider, but givin’ 
a good pond. Whar’s yer logs? Thar’s two ye can 
hev. Ill send the team, but don’t let me ketch ye 
stealin’ any o’ my timber, or the fur will fly.’”’ 
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Promptly the man came with the heavy team and the two great 
logs were duly dragged across and left as Yan requested, four feet 
apart for the top of the dam. 

The boys now drove in a row of stakes against each on the inner 
side and began to fill in the space with mud and stones. They 
were digging and filling it up level as they went. Clay was scarce 
and the work went slowly, the water, of course, rising as the wall 
arose. 

Presently Yan said: ‘‘ Hold on. New scheme. Let’s open her 
and dig a deep trench on one side so all the water will go by, then 
leave a clay wall to it an’ dig a deep hole on the side. ‘That will 
give us plenty of stuff for the dam and help to deepen the pond.’’ 

Thus they worked. In a week the crib was full of packed clay 
and stone. Then came the grand finish — the closing of the trench. 
It was not easy with the full head of water there, but they worked 
like beavers and finally got it plugged. 

That night there was a heavy shower. Next day when they 
came near they heard a dull roar in the woods. They stopped and 
listened, then Yan exclaimed gleefully: ‘*‘ The dam —that’s the 
water running over the dam.’’ 

With a yell they both started and ran their fastest. As soon as 
they came in sight they saw a great sheet of smooth water where 
the stony creek bottom had been, and a steady current over the low 
place, left as an overflow in the middle of the dam. 

What a thrill of pleasure that was. 

‘* Last in is no good,’’ said Yan. 

Then there was a stripping and sprinting match, and the boys 
splashed in about together. 

Five feet deep in the deep hole, a hundred yards long, and all 
their own doing. 

‘* Wasn't it worth it?” said Yan. 

Yan was a good swimmer, and as they played and splashed Sam 
said, ‘‘ Now I know who you are. You’re the Redskin they call 
‘ Little Beaver.’ ”’ 

‘I’m discovered,’’ said Yan, 
‘ Woodpecker’ the other day.” 

‘Yep. I got that at school. When I was a kid I heerd Ma 
talk about me be-a-u-tiful golden hair, so when I got big enough 
to go to school I learned that it was only red. So the boys called 
me §{ Redheaded Woodpecker.’ I tried to lick them, but lots o’ them 
could lick me, and rubbed it in wuss. When I seen that fightin’ 
didn’t work I let on to like it, but it was too late then. Mostly 
it’s jest ‘ Woodpecker’ for short.” 
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Half an hour later, as they sat by a fire that Yan made with rub- 
bing sticks, he said: ‘‘ Say, Woodpecker, I want to tell youastory.’’ 

Sam made ostentatious preparations to listen. 

‘* There was once an Indian squaw taken prisoner by some other 
tribe. They marched her five hundred miles away, but one night 
she escaped and set out, not on the home trail, for she knew they 
would follow that way and kill her, but to one side. She didn’t 
know the country and got lost. She had no weapons but a knife, 
and no food but berries. Well, she traveled several days and a 
rainstorm came and she felt safe, for she knew that her enemies 
could not trail her now. But winter was near and she could not 
get home before it came. So she set to work right where she was. 
She made a wigwam of birch bark, and a fire with rubbing sticks, 
using the lace of her moccasins for a bowstring. She made snares 
of the inner bark of the willow, and of spruce roots, and deadfalls, 
too, for rabbits. She was starving sometimes at first, but she ate 
the buds and inner bark of birch trees till she found a place where 
there was lots of rabbits. She madea fishing-line of rabbit sinews, 
and a hook of rabbit bones and teeth lashed together with sinew 
and spruce gum. She made dishes of birch bark sewed with spruce 
roots, an’ a cloak of rabbit skins sewed with needles of rabbit bone 
and thread of rabbit sinew. She put in the whole winter there 
alone, and when the spring came she was found by Samuel Hearne, 
the great traveler. Her precious knife was worn down, but she 
was fat and happy, and ready to set out for her own people.’’ 

‘*Well, that’s mighty inter-estin’,’’ said Sam, who had listened 
attentively, ‘‘ an’ I’d like nothin’ better than to try it meself if I 
had a gun an’ there was lots of game.’’ 

** Pooh, who wouldn’t.’’ ; 

‘* Mighty few — an’ there’s mighty few who coz/d.’’ 

**T could.” 

‘* What, make everything with just a knife? 
make a teepee.’’ 

“Sam, we’ve been kind o’ playin’ Indians; now let’s do it 
properly. Let’s make everything out of just what we can find in 
the woods.”’ 

** That goes,”’ replied Sam. 

‘* We can both be chiefs,’ said Yan, not wishing to propose 
himself as chief, nor caring to admit Sam as his superior. ‘* I’m 
‘Little Beaver’; now what are you? Let’s make you 
* Woodpecker.’ ”’ 

** All right,’’ said Sam. 


‘‘and I heard Si call you 


I’d like to-see you 


” 


** Good as any, I guess.’’ 


(CONTINUED IN THE MAY JOURNAL) 
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DRAWN BY FLETCHER C. RANSOM 


E THOUGHT we’d have a celebration in the 
meetin’-house the day before Easter last 
year. The children in the Sabbath-school 
had done well all winter, and we proposed 
to have ’em sing and speak pieces, and 

give ’em alla pretty present. I approved on’t. 

We had it the evenin’ before Easter because two or 
three of the children who took part in it wuz away to 
school but had come home to spend Easter. 

We went early so’s to git a good seat, Josiah and I 
goin’ in the new buggy. 

As we went along I kept feelin’ strange, very 
strange, about myself. Yes, indeed I did! For 
Josiah Allen had acted queer, tur- 
ribly queer, for the past few days. 

He seemed to shun me— me, the 
























Now that feller’s ‘wife I persume to say 

That some of the time he gits his way, 

He’s so tarnal lucky and happy and fat 

It would be jest like him to git even that 

Oh, I'd dearly love to have it to say 

That once, jest once, I’ve had my way 

When Samantha and I didn’t chance to agree, 
But it wuzn’t to be, it wuzn’t to be. 


I never talk in meetin’, and now my heart seemed 
almost broke to pieces with humiliation, and mor- 
tification covered me like a mantilly, and I felt that 
my voice would tremble like a popple leaf. But I riz 
right up then and there and sez: 

‘* My Christian friends, it hain’t 
so. Josiah has had his way, or 





companion of his youth and middle 
age. He secluded himself from me 
and seemed to want to be alone. 
And if I went kinder sudden into 
the room where he wuz he would 
jump up as if he wuz shot and 
seemed to try to hide sunthin’ from 
me. Oh, the tribulations and trou- 
bles pardners do have to stand! 
For own up he wouldn’t, but would 
look so absent-minded and strange 
at times that I didn’t know but he 





Jasiah Allen’s 
As Heard, and Now Told About 
By Fosiah Allen’s Wife 
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thought that he had it, time and 
agin.”’ 
Molly, my third cousin, because 


=f eT (J) rel ¢ her mother was my second one, 
' >! who sat next to me, kinder pulled 


on my bask and I sot down agin. 
I should had to anyway for my 
knees wobbled so. 

As in a dream I sot and hearn 
the closin’ exercises and see the 
presents distributed. Josiah sent in 
word that he and the mair wuz ready 








wuz losin’ his faculty. 

But this night he seemed more 
chipper though excited actin’, and I 
wuz hopin’ that the pleasant occasion might help recuper 
ate him. Oh, blind mortal that Iwuz! Little did I dream 
of what wuz ahead on me. We got a good seat right in 
front, or I did, Josiah sayin’ that he had got to see to the 
mair, but would bein shortly. And the house filled up full. 


ae 


The children—good little creeters!—come out all 
dressed up slick and their hair shinin’, and spoke and 
sung about Easter, that day of hope and rejoicin’, and at 
last Philander Daggett, manager of the doin’s, with a kind 
of a snicker on his face, as I could see, though he tried to 
wipe it off with his handkerchief, coughed, and sez he, 
tryin’ to be jokeuler : 

‘* Another one of our Jonesville children has an original 
poem to read. Allow me to present to this respectful audi- 


For one child the rich may yearn and cry, 
But she flirts her skirts and passes ’em by. 
Why don’t knaves git hung and the good go free? 


It wuzn’t to be, it wuzn’t to be. 


A poet comes with his dreamy way 
Right into a nest of common clay, 
In a home of beauty and noble worth 
A poor and narrer nater has birth, 


So it hain’t so strange some feller and I 
Should got kinder changed in the road through the sky. 
Why wuz I born I, and wuzn’t born he? 


Oh, it wuzn’t to be, it wuzn’t to be. 


before the seen wuz fairly ended, 
and not wantin’ to keep him 
waitin’ in the cold I hurried out. 

But oh, the good moral talk I gin that man on our way 
home that night, remindin’ him how on-Christian and 
strange and weird wuz the idees he had promulgated there, 
right before the listenin’ and mockin’ Jonesvillians, and how 
ouworthy they wuz of a perfessor and a deacon in the M. E. 
Meetin’-house. But he snapped me up real snappish and 
sez, ‘* Dum it all! can’t a feller be poetical and romance a 
little? I didn’t believe all I said; great poets never do; 
Shakespeare didn’t, nor I don’t.”’ 

Here I groaned quite a good deal and reminded him agin 
of the Divine beauty and meanin’ of the blessed FEaster- 
time, and how he’d demeaned it and called it to nort in the 
eye of Jonesville and his onhappy pardner by settin’ Fate 
up in such a high chair. And then I brung up his blessin’s 
and sot ’em down before him, and especially the crownin’ 


Yes, old Miss Fate made a slip of her pen 
When makin’ a list of the children of men. 
If she wanted she might as well, I ween, 


blessin’ of all in his havin’ such a smart, noble pardner. 
As I said this Josiah gin the mair such a flirt with the lines 
that she rared right up and then broke into a gallopin’ 


ence, Josiah Allen.” 
And out walked my pardner with a sort of a mincin’ 


affected step and a linement sort o’ vain and proud, and yet 
sort 0’ bashful. He had added to his good pepper and salt 
costoom a flamin’ blue polka-dot tie, whose ends stood out 
on both sides of his gray whiskers, makin’ his face look some 
like an old butterfly. He held a poem in his hand, tied 
with floatin’ blue ribbon (jest for all the world like a young 
girl) and made a low bow and begun to read. I groaned 
aloud and sithed, but couldn’t help hearin’ without stoppin’ 
my ears with my fingers, which I didn’t want to do for his 
sake, such is a woman’s love, and I hearn as follers : 


An Laster Owed 
By Deacon Josiah Allen, Esq 
ENTITLED, ‘‘ IT WUZN’T TO BE” 


(Here I punctuated his words with a deep groan which 
seemed to me to roll over the house and beat up aginst the 


Have had me born a king or a queen. 
My bald head shivers bare and cold 
Or wears a hat —oh, a crown of gold 
Would deck it fur agreeabler to me, 
But it wuzn’t to be, it wuzn’t to be. 


Fate sort o’ yanked me and throwed me down 


On a Yankee hillside bare and brown, 
And gin me the chance to die or live 
Accordin’ to labor I had to give. 

I couldn’t eat stuns or a burdock burr 


So I had to hustle and make things stir 
No breadfruit round nor no custard-tree, 


No, it wuzn’t to be, it wuzn’t to be 


That other feller who might have been me 


By a slip of Fate’s pen, oh, in luxury 


trot. But Josiah will never write such stuff agin, I don’t 
believe. I most know my words sunk deep, though he 
wouldn’t own up to it, such is @ man’s nater. And he 
talked back to me and we had words. 
a 

But woman’s love is mighty, and ofttimes though 
seemin’ly dead and buried it rises up agin triumphant. 
After we got home, it wuzn’t very late, and the fire hadn't 
gone out, and while he wuz onharnessin’ I put in kindlin’ 
wood and had a glowin’ fire by the time he come in and 
a hot cup of coffee made—I’m dretful spry about gittin’ 
lunches. And I had a little white covered table drawed up 
by the cheerful fire, and 'd warmed up some nice light 
muffins we’d had tor supper and broiled a few oysters over 
the glowin’ coals. And when Josiah come in cold and 
shivery and see the cheerful seen and took in the delicious 


incense risin’ up on the altar of domestic happiness his face 
begun to be wreathed with a smile, and before he'd fin 
ished his second cup of coffee (with plenty of cream and 
two lumps of sugar in it) he owned up of his own accord 
that he wouldn’t on no account change place and condition 


He lays and counts up his millions in bed, 

With his crown on the bedpost over his head, 

I’d ask if he thinks it right and straight 

For me to be small and him to be great 

When I might have been him, and he might have been me, 


stage where he stood some like the beatin’ of a serf. ] 
Samantha loves this time of year, 
She sez ’tis full of hope and cheer, 
Kind thoughts and deeds folks say should glow 











From every heart. I spoze ’tis so, 

I spoze all are happy ’cept I, 

And anxious fowls with watchful eye 
I’m so smart I spoze strange things I see 
That wuz to be and wuzn’t to be. 


Old Fate sets writin’ out in the night, 

’Tain’t spozable she always gits things right 

To the poor she sends ten children or more 
Crowdin’ in through Famine Wolves round the door, 


But it wuzn’t to be, it wuzn’t to be. 


I’d ask how he’d like it to take off his crown 
And to good hard hoein’ knuckle down, 


Or plantin’, or hayin’, or a weed-pullin’ bee 


In onion beds (dum ’em from A to Z). 
I’ll bet I’d stir up his feelin’s so deep 
He’d up and divide a part of his heap 


Jest a-thinkin’ and mournin’ if he’d been me, 


But it wuzn’t to be, it wuzn’t to be. 


with any monarch on earth. 

‘* Why,” sez he, ‘** if I wuz a king my wife would be a 
queen, and who ever hearn,’’ sez he, ‘* of any queen in 
sacred or profane history that could brile oysters and sea- 
son ’em like these? Or make such muffins and coffee ?”’ 
And his face fairly shone with happiness and content as he 
reached over for another muffin. 

Such, also, is man’s nater if handled right. Josiah 
wuz dretful good-natured for nearly three days after that. 
And so the blessed Easter Day dawned happily for me, 
after all. 
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PRING comes every 
year, but no two 
springs are alike, 

ZA and to each new 

Geen season the lover of 
the out-of-door world brings 
afresh mind. To those who 
have taught themselves to 
see the world about them 
the coming of spring is al- 
ways a miracle in the old 

sense of the word; it is a 
wonder, a movement of life 

so deep and vast and so pro- 

ductive of rapid change in 
the things about us that we 
cannot fathom or comipre- 











Glynn,’’ ‘‘Song of the 
Chattahoochee’’; Whitman’s 
‘* Mystic Trumpeter’’ and 
**Out of the Cradle Endlessly 
Rocking”; Hayne’s 
‘*Aspects of the Pines’’; 
Riley’s ‘‘Knee-Deep in 
June’’; Timrod’s ‘‘Cotton 
Boll’’; Woodberry’s ‘* Sea 
Weed’’; Carman’s ‘‘ Wind 
Flower ’’ and ‘‘ In the Heart 
of the Hills’’ ; and Roberts’s 
‘*The Flight of the Geese,’’ 
‘*Afoot’’ and ‘‘The Heal- 
all,” suggest the abundance 
and variety of what may be 
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hend it. Ina day the world 

seems to have fashioned new 

garments for itself, and that-which was dead is alive 
again. This stupendous change, which would fill us 
with awe if we) were not so accustomed to it, is visible 
to all eyes, but it does not change the habits of all who 
see it. Half the pleasure of life comes from adapting 
our habits to the seasons, and so bringing ourselves into 
vital contact with the life about us, and breaking up the 
monotony of regular occupation. He who forms the 
habit of seeing every day the world about him, and of 
changing his recreations, his pleasures, his occupations 
in leisure hours to suit the season, may faint by the way 
from the weariness of the heavy load he is compelled to 
carry, but will never find the way monotonous and 
uninteresting. Winter sends us indoors for medita- 
tion and reading by our firesides, for the deep 
spiritual joy and education of family life, for the rest 
and sweetness of intimate relations with our friends 
under our roof or under theirs ; 

spring knocks at the door and 

bids us come without and look 


its darker and more lonely and majestic appearances. 
The love of wild Nature, the desire to get into distant 
deserts, to climb remote mountains, to visit deep and 
solitary gorges and mountain-passes, socommon among 
men of our time, is a modern development of taste. 
When Petrarch ascended Mont Ventoux for the simple 
purpose of seeing the view from the summit it was 
regarded as an extraordinary feat of courage for a very 
strange purpose. The perils of the ascent were pointed 
out to him by the only person in the neighborhood who 
had ever made it, pone A was also pointed out to him that 
nothing would be gained if he went to the top. ‘To-day 
the loftiest mountains are ascended not only oe the view 
but also for the pleasure of the exertion, the sense of 
triumphing over great difficulties. In the minds of 
medizval men deserts and lonely places were the chosen 
homes of all kinds of evil things. 


called the poetry of Nature 
in our literature. So general 
and so deep has been the 
interest of American poets in Nature that it is difficult to 
make even a representative selection ; almost every poet 
has contributed something to the literature of landscape 
description, and there are many minor poems full of 
genuine feeling for the beauty of the world and of happy 
phrases in describing it. 


Nature in American Prose 


IN PROSE we have almost created a new kind of wri- 

ting, so fresh, intimate and searching’ has been the 

attitude of a group of observers, who are also men 
of literary power, toward Nature. Emerson's ‘‘ Nature”’ 
was the earliest and remains the most poetic interpre- 
tation of Nature we possess. Thoreau’s name appears 
on the backs of many volumes of highly individual 
insight, humor and style. A graduate of Harvard and 
the friend of Emerson, Thoreau 
knew much about books; but 
his real interests were out-of- 





at the fields and skies ; for the 
time js at hand when Nature 
will call us to herself once more 
in the quiet of the fields and the 
silence of the woods. To be at 
home in winter and abroad in 
summer is to harmonize the 
two prime needs of the spirit 
and to live in both the great 
hemispheres of activity and 
experience. 
Nature in the Earlier Books Nand neon Fy 
Bryant's Poetry 
- THE world has never lacked 
observers and recorders of 
out-of-door life, but out-of- 
door literature, as we have 
come to know it, is of modern 
origin. Men of observing mind 


Burns's Poetry 
Lanier’s Poetry 
Roberts’s Poetry 
Carman’s Poetry 


NATURE IN PROSE 


NATURE IN POETRY: 
Wordsworth’s Poetry 


Emerson's Poetry 


Burroughs’s ‘‘ Songs of Nature”’ 


Nature in Poetry and Prose 
HERE is a large literature of books relating to Nature in every aspect of her 
manifold life; the endeavor in this list has been to present a group of books 
which belong to literature by reason of their form and quality, and another group 
of books of information which furnish the means for self-education in this great field. 


THOREAU: 
Walden 
Cape Cod 
The Maine Woods 
A Week on the Concord and 
Merrimac Rivers 


Nature 


JEFFERIES: 
Wild Life in a Southern Country 
The Amateur Poacher 
The Gamekeeper at Home 

: Field and Hedgerow 

Toilers of the Field 


BIRDS AND INSECTS: 


Grant Allen's ‘‘ Flashlights on 


Weed’s ‘‘ Nature Biographies ” 
Job’s “Among the Water-Fowl”’ 
Howard's “‘ The Insect Book”’ 
Seton’s “ Bird Watching ”’ 
Holland’s ‘‘ Butterfly Book”’ 
Dugmore’s “ Bird Homes” 
Neltje Blanchan’s ‘‘ How to 
Attract the Birds”’ 


doors. His experiment in in- 
dependent living in a hut on 
Walden Pond, on the outskirts 
of Concord, has been much 
talked about ; but his real work 
lay in a close, first-hand study 
and record of the life of woods 
and fields. He had a streak of 
the recluse in him and was most 
at home when he was alone with 
Nature. His writing is unsys- 
tematic and unconventional ; it 
has the flavor of the woods ; is 
full of keen observation of 
minute changes in the growth 
of flowers, shrubs and trees, of 
the habits of wild things, and of 
the less obvious phenomena of 
the seasons. Thoreau was 
always on the watch and had the 


and poetic imagination have 
always felt the mystery of the 
world as the author of the Book 
of Job felt it, and the beauty of 
it as the author of the Iliad and 


White’s “ Natural History of 
Selborne”’ 

Emerson's  Nature”’ 

Journal of Maurice de Guerin 


BURROUGHS: 


WILLIAM HAMILTON GIBSON: 
Sharp Eyes 
My Studio Neighbors 


Books ABOUT FLOWERS, PLANTS 


Books ABouT ANIMALS: 
Seton’s ‘‘ Wild Animals I Have 
Known” 
Roberts’s ‘‘ Kindred of the 


sharpest eyes. He was some- 
what whimsical, not wholly de- 
void of self-consciousness, given 
to paradox, and his reports of 











Odyssey, and of the Aéneid, felt co 
it; but it was reserved for 
modern men to establish such 
an intimacy with Nature, and to 
report her endowments with 
such freshness and charm of 


style, as to create a new kind of 





Signs and Seasons 

Locusts and Wild Honey 
BRADFORD TORREY: 

Birds in the Bush 

A Rambler's Lease 


AND TREES 

Mrs. Parsons’s ‘‘ How to Know 
the Wild Flowers”’ 

Neltje Blanchan’s ‘‘ Nature's 
Garden” 

Grant Allen’s ‘Story of the Plants” 

Miss Keeler’s ‘‘ Our Native Trees 
and How to Know Them” 


; Wild” 


and Field’”’ 


Burroughs’s ‘ 


Cram’s “ Little Beasts of Wood 


Foster’s ‘In the Forest” 
‘Squirrels and Other 
Fur-Bearers”’ 

Ingersoll’s ‘‘ Nature's Calendar”’ 


Nature reveal a good deal of 
his own temperament. 

Mr. John Burroughs knows 
Nature from the same stand- 
point; he also has ‘‘wintered 
and summered”’ out-of-doors 
and knows Nature at first hand ; 
but he is more companionable 








writing. The landscape has 
always been used for purposes 
of illustration, and bits of 
exquisite description are found in the oldest literature. 

The Latin poet Lucretius felt as deeply as Emerson the 
ebb and flow of life in Nature, but his great poem ‘‘ De 
Rerum NaturA4’’ does not come so near the mind and 
heart of man as Emerson’s ‘‘ Nature.’”’ The Greek 
Theocritus still holds the first place among pastoral 
poets ; but he uses Nature as a background rather than 
as one of the great sources of power and truth in man’s 
life, as does Wordsworth ; or as one source of some of 
man’s most intimate relationships and deepest pleasures, 
as does Bryant. 

The poetry of the Middle Ages is full of references to 
Nature, but they are incidental and subordinate ; the 
thoughts of men were so intently fastened on themselves 
that they saw Nature only casually. Asarule they loved 
the bright aspects of the world, flowers, gardens, open 
groves, the sea in its pleasant moods ; they shrank from 

















Nature in Modern Books 


IT IS not difficult to trace the love of Nature for her- 

self through modern literature, and especially in the 

poetry of our own language. Chaucer is full of happy 
glimpses of landscape and descriptive phrases which 
show accurate observation. Mr. Stopford Brooke, in his 
admirable ‘* Primer of English Literature,’’ says of him 
that when the spring came he ‘‘ rose with the lark and 
cried, ‘ Farewell, my book and my devotion.’ He was 
the first who made the love of Nature a distinct element 
in our poetry’’: but ‘‘ his first and great delight was in 
human nature.’’ Shakespeare abounds in inimitable 
passages, like the calendar of the flowers in the mouth of 
Perdita, the description of the cliff in ‘‘ King Lear,” and 
of the approach to Macbeth’s castle. There are beau- 
tiful phrases in Spenser, in the formal pastoral poetry 
of the Elizabethan period and the years that followed. 
But all these poets think of Nature as the background of 
human life and as a storehouse of illustration ; they do 
not care for Nature for her own sake, nor do they see 
the great place she holds in the life of the race, her deep 
symbolism, her immense educational significance. She 
is not to them, as to modern men, a teacher, companion 
and refuge as well as a reservoir of power, a playground 
of the spirit, a sublime symbol of the methods and uses 
of life. In the letters of the poet Gray there are signs of 
a new feeling for Nature; a new sense of her power, 
sublimity, companionship, shown in a new sense of 
admiration for lofty and lovely hills, for solitary valleys, 
for tumultuous rivers, and this sense of companionship 
broadens and deepens in the work of Thomson, 
Collins, Crabbe, Burns, until it becomes a passion, a 
kind of religion, in Wordsworth. 


Nature in American Poetry 


IN THIS country, where men are brought face to face 
with Nature in her wildest aspects and on the vastest 
scale, large place has been given Nature from the 
beginning of our literature. Bryant’s ‘‘ Thanatopsis,”’ 
‘** Death of the Flowers,’’ ‘‘ Forest Hymn” and the 
familiar lines ‘‘ To a Waterfowl’’; Emerson’s ‘‘ Wood 
Notes,’’ ‘* The Rhodora,”’ ‘‘ The Humblebee,’’ ‘‘ The 
Snow Storm’’; Lanier’s ‘‘ Sunrise,’”’ ‘‘ Marshes of 


than Thoreau, more drawn to 

what may be called the domestic 

side of Nature, and less eccen- 
tric: Good sense and sanity of thought are characteristic 
of his work ; he writes with great simplicity and sincerity ; 
shares his knowledge in the spirit of comradeship, and 
is one of the most interesting and lovable men of his 
time. It may be added that his knowledge of books is 
large and his literary judgment singularly just and clear. 
Among all the American writers on Nature he is the 
most approachable and enjoyable. 

William Hamilton Gibson was already widely known 
as an illustrator of Nature before he became known as a 
writer ; but the books to which he furnished the text as 
well as the illustrations showed him a very close observer 
and a very delightful writer. He had a quick eye, a 
love for his subjects and the command of two forms 
of expression, and he has made the fields and woods 
familiar to many who were strangers to them before his 
pen and pencil made their beautiful transcriptions. 
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Che Man Who Opened Bis Eves: A Story of the Resurrection 


BY THE GARDEN MOTHER 





OR was hungry. But for this he cared 
nota whit. As far back in his short 
life as the boy could remember he 
had been hungry with but brief inter- 
vals of respite. He merely drew his 
rags a little tighter about his middle when the 
gnawing grew insistent. It occurred to him as he 
did so that one swift of foot and keen of vision 
might at this twilight hour snatch a meal from 
the provision stalls hard by the Temple gate. 
The boy shook himself with a savage little growl 
that was yet a half-sob, then dropped his head 
thatched with sunburnt curls to his small lean 
knees, and was silent for a long hour. 

Meanwhile a white moon climbed slowly from 
behind the squat tower of Antonia and looked 
down on Jerusalem. Tor was telling himself 
what had happened since last the round moon had 
peered at him from behind Antonia. Before this 
he had lived his wild life in the streets of 
Jerusalem with the unthinking gayety of the spar- 
rows, eating and drinking or fasting, as the case 
might be. It was new and difficult — this think- 
ing; the boy’s brown fingers buried themselves in 
his ragged curls with the effort to let no detail in 
that strange circle of days slip from him. 

It began with the lash of the Roman. Before 
that each day was as like to all other days as one 
worn paving-stone is to its fellow. On that day 
of the full moon a gilded chariot swept round the 
corner of the Pratorium into the square of the 
Herods. Tor, with a horde of other gamins, had 
been running in the wake of the chariot since it 
entered the Damascus gate. They hoped that the 
Roman who guided the foaming horses might toss 
them a denarius. This had happened more than 
once, and the boy who grappled with his mates, 
and arose bloody about the nose, it might be, and 
choking with dust, but with the coin in his grasp, 
was a conqueror of renown. On this occasion the 
charioteer permitted the mob of half-naked boys 
to gain his wheel, then with a skillful curl of his 
long whip scattered them in ignominious rout. 





eh 

NOW the cut of a Roman lash on one’s bare 
~Z shoulders was no new thing in Jerusalem; one 
might well risk as much on the mere chance of a 
denarius. But this time the lash was strongly 
plied, and its cruel tip fringed with sparkling bits 
of steel struck Tor full across the eyes. The boy 
screamed savagely once, then fell back like a 
wounded rat to hide himself in the cool darkness 
of the sewer’s mouth. 

Here one of his mates found him. ‘‘Art bad 
hurt, Tor?’’ he asked, jubilantly chinking the 
contents of his hard little palm. ‘* Thou’lt forget 
the lash when thou seest what I have for thee !”’ 

But Tor wanted only water to cool the burning 
agony in his wounded eyes. This Zach brought 
him when at length he had found a carrier. 

The water-carrier was a tall lad who had once 
been a gamin. He muttered the great curse on 
all Romans, alive or dead, as he peered in at the 
wretched little figure in the shadow of the sewer’s 
mouth. ‘‘ The lash will not burn thee after a 
while,” he said by way of comfort, as he shoul- 
dered his goatskin with its tinkling fringe of 
brazen cups. ‘* Thou may’st then set up fora 
blind beggar. ’Tis a good business, though 
somewhat overdone in Jerusalem.’’ 

**T will not be a blind beggar!’’ shrieked Tor, 
and beat his head against the stones. 


EN 


THAT terrible day passed and another, and 

many others like it. The cruel pain ceased 
by degrees, but the once bright eyes were hope- 
lessly darkened. ‘Tor was blind. He crouched 
all day silent in an angle of the wall where the 
shadows were cool and dark, and here an occa- 
siona] passer-by tossed him a coin or a crust. 
By-and-by he must perhaps learn the dolorous 
whine and shuffle of the practiced mendicant, but 
the thought was hateful. 

One ionely day he ventured out a little from his 
lair, stumbling timidly with outstretched fingers 
trailing the rough wall. He stopped uncertainly 
after a few steps and listened, a confused babel of 
mingled voices coming to him where he stood. 

The thud of flying feet in the dust close at 
hand startled him. He turned and reached vainly 
for the friendly wall, but his hand was seized and 
held in a familiar grasp. ‘‘ Well met, lad!’’ 
cried Zach’s voice. ‘‘I was running with all my 
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SAV 


“THE THRILLING TOUCH ON HIS SIGHTLESS EYES SANK 
TO THE DEPTHS OF HIS STARVED SOUL 


might to fetch thee. Dost hear the shouting; I 
also was shouting with the loudest: *‘ Hosanna! 
Hosanna! Hosanna!’ ’Tis a good word —that 
Hosanna, though the rabbis like it not. Thou 
shouldst have seen the big turbans when we pulled 
branches from the figs and cut pomegranates and 
palms. ’Twas I that began it. The King was 
riding on His beast, and the women cast off their 
mantles in His path; then the men flung down 
their abbas. I had neither mantle nor abba, so I 
plucked me a great leaf from the nearest tree and 
threw it down before His beast. In a trice every 
body was pulling palm leaves and branches. The 
rabbis — may their evil shadow vanish!—swarmed 
out of the gates and would have stopped our 
mouths, but they could do nothing with the crowd. 
On He swept to the Temple. He is there now, 
and every man, woman and child that hath a voice 
to raise is shouting ‘ Hosanna!’ ”’ 

***Tis some great Gentile Prince,’’ said Tor, 
sighing enviously, when Zach had paused for lack 
of breath. ‘‘ Did the man throw denarii among 
the crowd ?”’ 

** No,’’ said Zach positively. ‘‘ He carries no 
purse perchance, but He is a King and more. 
What think you He is doing in the Temple ?”’ 

** Sacrificing — fat oxen and the like; or staring 
at the golden vine on the Holy Piace.” 

**Not He!’’ shouted Zach. ‘* Hark you, the 
Son of David — for that is what they call Him — 
stands in the court of the Gentiles, and blind men 
and cripples and sick folk on litters are crowding 
in at the gates. He cures every one that comes. 


Thou shalt have thine eyes once more, lad; I 
have come to fetch thee to Him !”’ 

There was a dense mass of people gathered 
about the Temple gate which a strong posse of 
Temple police were endeavoring to beat back 
with their staves. Zach and his blind charge ran 
recklessly into the midst of the crowd; twisting, 
dodging, creeping, avoiding angry outstretched 
hands and the flail-like blows of the pointed poles, 
they made their way triumphantly within. 

‘“*T see Him!’’? muttered Zach excitedly. 
‘* Thow’ It see Him too — if I can but set thee in the 
line. Here, get thee betwixt these two cripples; 
fasten thou on to this man’s tunic. Afterward 
look for me at the third pillar from the gate; I 
shall be watching for thee.’’ 


te 
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5) AS TO what happened after that Tor had but 
G aconftused remembrance. He stumbled on 
behind his crippled guide, his heart beating so loud 
in his ears that he could scarce hear what the Voice 
saidtohim. But the thrilling touch on his sight- 
less eyes sank to the depths of his starved soul. 
He saw— Jesus. And the vision filled his life 
from henceforth. He resolved to attach himself 
to this Man, who was sometimes called the Son 
of David and sometimes merely the Nazarene. It 
mattered nothing to Tor what He was called; He 
was the Man who opened eyes. 

It is easy for a boy like Tor, with two good 
eyes and a stomach which makes no exorbitant 
demands, to see what he will in a city like 
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Jerusalem. Tor saw what passed in the next six 
days. He merged himself in every gaping 
crowd that surrounded the Nazarene. He slept 
unperceived in the garden at Bethany. He drank 
in every word that fell from the lips of the Man 
when He spoke to the hostile Jews in the Temple. 
He waited with unwavering patience before the 
houses where He slept and ate. 

Zach came upon his old comrade on the sixth 
night as he lay curled up on the stones before a 
silent house in the poorer quarter of the city. 
‘* What art doing here ?’’ he demanded. 

‘* Waiting for Him to come out,’’ responded 
Tor briefly. ‘* Heisin there, and the twelve men 
are with Him. Iam afraid of the fellow with the 
twisted neck. It is twisted because he looks 
always behind him like a scared beast. Hist! 
There he goes now—alone.”’ 

a) 
THE stooped figure of a man had run violently 
out of the silent house, flinging the door to 
behind him. He paused an instant, staring up at 
the house he had left as if irresolute, then plunged 
into the black shadows of the street and disap- 
peared. 

Tor could not think clearly from this point in 
the story. It was all too near and too terrible. 
But be had followed the Man and seen all: the 
betrayal in the garden; the shameful trial; the 
vast crowds that surged about the Roman judg- 
ment seat shouting, ‘Away with Him! Crucify 
Him!’’ even as they had shouted ** Hosanna!”’ 
only six days before. Then— 7he Cross. Tor 
groaned aloud and beat upon his childish breast 
as he remembered that terrible sight. The eyes 
that had once looked into his with love and pity 
closed and sightless; the hand that had touched 
him with healing power nailed to the encrimsoned 
wood. The child wailed aloud in his anguish 
‘“*T willgoto Him! I must go to Him!” 

No one saw the lad as he stole through the 
blossoming trees and shrubs of the garden where 
they had laid Him. Tor perceived by the light 
of flaming torches the motionless figures of the 
Roman guard stationed to watch the sealed tomb. 
He crept as near as he dared and threw himself 
down on the warm earth; then, being quite 
exhausted with grief and fasting, he slept. 

r* 

& WHEN the child awoke he lay fora full minute 

staring into the branches of the olive tree 
above his head. The gray-green leaves were all 
alive with a tremulous motion in the fresh morn- 
ing breeze; a newly-awakened bird trilled softly 
somewhere in the depths of the garden; the aro- 
matic breath of serried lilies swept his cheek like 
a caress. It was happiness to have slept —to be 
once more awake. Then he remembered. 

The Roman guard had disappeared; this much 
Tor perceived at asingle glance. A second search- 
ing stare told him much more: the door of the 
tomb gaped wide; beside it stood a young man 
clad in white garments. 

Tor approached this radiant figure unafraid. 
** Where is the Man who opens eyes?’’ he asked 
quite simply, for the empty tomb appeared noth 
ing strange to the child newly emerged from his 
healing dreams. 

‘* He is not here,’’ the young man made answer 
with grave sweetness. ‘* He is risen, as He said. 
Behold, He goeth before you into Galilee; there 
shalt thou see Him.’’ 

Tor opened wide eyes of rapture on the angel. 
‘* The Man is alive !’’ he whispered to himself. 
**] shall see Him!”’ 

He turned as if in a dream, his naked feet 
making no sound as he brushed, light as the dawn, 
past the ranks of lilies. There was a woman 
yonder. She was weeping with a smothered sound 
of long-drawn sobs. Tor laughed softly in his joy. 
** He is alive !’’ he repeated under his breath. 
Then he saw with wonder that the woman was no 
longer alone. She was speaking to the Risen 
One, her voice wrenched with sobbing: ‘Sir, 
if thou hast borne Him hence, tell me where thou 
hast laid Him, and I will take Him away.”’ 

The child’s Christ-touched eyes knew Him 
though the woman did not. He sank to his 
knees, his face shining with the dazzling light of 
the new day. 

That light shines yet on this far-distant Easter 
morning. If our eyes be but Christ-opened we, 
too, may see Him in His beauty. 




















Che College and the Stoue 


HE president of a large girls’ college recently 
made an address. in New York, and when 
she arose next morning it was to find herself 
cordially disliked by thousands of domestic 
folks throughout the country. She was 
reported as saying that cooking was not an 
intellectual occupation, and that it stunted 
rather than broadened a woman's horizon. 
As a matter of fact, this educator never 

said anything of the sort. What she did say was not 
reported, and what she did not say was put into the 
paper. But the misreported statement was taken up, and 
ever since a merry war has been going on in the public 
prints throughout the country. The believers in domes- 
tic science took up the cudgels, and called the colleges 
in general, and the president in question in particular, 
all sorts of names. ‘This started the collegiate element, 
which retaliated. And so the college and the stove have 
been at it pro and con, Of course, nothing was settled, 
because argument and retort born of anger are never 
effective. At the same time, it has all been entertaining 
reading, although, taken seriously, the merry battle has 
shown an unfortunate spirit of intolerance. 


ods 


A COLLEGE training for women is, comparatively, 

such a new element in our American life that its 

benefits are understood only by the few. And so 
peculiarly are we human beings constructed that any 
advantage which we have not ourselves enjoyed is very 
apt to appear to us as something quite unnecessary for 
others. We have done without it, we argue : why cannot 
others dothe same? Still, if we continued that argument 
along other lines, we should decide that public schools, 
the telegraph, the railroad, the telephone, gas, electricity 
—all are unnecessary, for certainly our forebears did with- 
out all these, and they lived! It is hardly a broad men- 
tality that would decry the girls’ college of to-day, or make 
light of its benefits. We can honestly go so far as to say 
that girls’ colleges as they exist to-day are not all that they 
might and should be, and that the average curriculum at 
these institutions is something to deplore rather than to 
indorse. But this fact the presidents of the colleges them- 
selves have conceded. Out of the present unshaped 
girls’ college of to-day must evolve the well-rounded girls’ 
college of to-morrow. But the idea which underlies the 
fundamental principle of these colleges, the mental dis- 
cipline of girls, is as sound as the Rock of Gibraltar. 
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THE unfortunate phase of the modern girls’ college 

which this discussion revealed was the impatience 

shown with those who argued that the art of cook- 
ing is one of the greatest known to mankind. From 
even the highest collegiate sources came an expressed 
positive disbelief of this fact. And nothing could have 
more surely proven how absolutely unformed, how far 
from its fullest development, is the modern girls’ 
college. There is one fact which all these collegiate 
argumentators either overlook, forget or seem not to 
know: that all the different studies which to-day are 
taught at a girls’ college are each and all less necessary 
and less vital to ninety out of every hundred girls 
who pass through their doors than is the study of 
domestic science. Those who are responsible for the 
curriculum of our girls’ colleges have this fact still to be 
driven home to their understanding. It makes no differ- 
ence how scholastic the average girl may be upon her 
graduation day, how high may be her position in her 
class, and with what laurels she may be honored, if she 
be lacking in the womanly instinct that makes for a just 
appreciation of domestic science, if she has not been 
taught or is blind to the real intellectual, physical, social 
and moral advantages and value of culinary science, her 
education is incomplete, and she stands before the world 
as a woman without the real knowledge that every 
normal woman should possess. 
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THE art of good cooking is, of all the arts known to 

mankind, the last to be made light of by college 

president or college student. It is too fundamental 
for that: too indispensable. The trouble is that we 
are so absorbed nowadays with what is called the 
‘* higher education”’ of our girls that we have allowed it 
to assume an importance to which it is not entitled. I 
would not for a single moment be understood as making 
light of the value which a true educational training has 
fora girl. It has a place ina girl’s life, and an impor- 
tantone. But that place should be alongside a domestic 
training, and not to the exclusion of it, nor the making 
of it a secondary element. This is where the average 
girls’ college errs. It practically says, ‘‘With a sound 
collegiate training, and the knowledge which it implies, 
a girl is better prepared to learn domestic science or any 
art that applies tothe home. She will be a better house- 
keeper because of her collegiate training.’’ All of which 
is true. But what does the college do to prove this? 





By Ldward Bok 


Absolutely nothing. In how many of the larger girls’ col- 
leges in America is domestic science taught? And ifthe 
presidents of these colleges are asked why not, ‘‘ That is 
outside the function of the college,” is invariably the 
answer. Itis. And that is exactly the trouble with the 
college of to-day. The very study that should bea vital 
part of it is considered as being outside of its function. 
But should it be? During the past winter an exhibition 
of home economics, under the auspices of the National 
Association of Collegiate Alumnz, was given in several 
of the large Eastern cities. The exhibition in itself was 
very simple, but it attracted the widest attention wher- 
ever it was taken. This exhibition proved the wide 
extent to which domestic science had already been 
admitted into the regular curriculum of some of the more 
advanced and liberal-minded girls’ colleges. Butit also 
proved how unwise conservatism has kept the study out 
of the curriculum of some of the larger girls’ colleges. 
And yet it is admitted that wherever the study has been 
introduced it has met with the most pronounced success. 
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THOSE who have made the closest and most sympa- 

thetic study of the present ‘‘ higher education’’ of 

woman, as it is called, admit as its weakest point that 
much of the learning acquired at college is of no practi- 
cal value to the woman in her after-life. If she becomes 
a teacher, or follows some other strictly professional 
career, then her book-learning becomes a real factor in 
her life. But statistics have proven that by far the largest 
majority of college girls marry and become home-makers. 
These girls find themselves seriously handicapped. They 
can extract nothing practical from their collegiate train- 
ing and apply it to the work which they suddenly find has 
become the work of their lives. Then it is that, to many 
women, their college education appears as singularly 
ineffective. But says one president of a large girls’ 
college, ‘‘ Girls do not come to college to learn how to 
sweep and cook.’’ And one can almost hear the sniff 
with which the words ‘‘ sweep and cook”’ are written. 
‘* To teach a girl how to sweep and cook would be to 
lower the standard of the modern college for women,”’ 
argues another. ‘Then, by all means, let it be lowered, 
and may God speed the day! The good Lord knows 
that anything would be welcome to many parents if a few 
of the standards of incomprehensible studies which form 
part of the curriculum of girls’ colleges were lowered. 
It might be that by this method they would reach the 
plane of comprehension and common-sense. 
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THE truth is that a course which would intelligently 

teach the rudiments of domestic science might well 

take the place of some of the less necessary studies at 
our girls’ colleges with mutual advantage to the students 
and the colleges. If to ‘‘ sweep and cook”’ were all 
there was to the study of domestic science, this might 
well be questioned. But domestic science in its reality 
is a little more than that. In fact, it is not easy to classify 
with it any other study that is so farreaching. It goes to 
the very root of chemistry. The principles of bacte- 
riology apply with absolute directness to the study of 
domestic science. It leads direct to natural history and 
all the laws of the world of Nature. It reaches to 
and touches the physical man and woman as no other 
study does. What ‘‘standard’’ can a college have 
that a study so farreaching would lower? What 
‘* standard ”’ have girls’ colleges that the act of sweeping 
should lower, when all the great physical-culture schools 
of Europe to-day use this exercise, above all others, 
in the cultivation of bodily strength and grace, and 
symmetry of arm? Wherein does this exercise, which 
the most noted professor of physical culture of Berlin 
recently declared excels all the more pretentious forms 
of exercise for women, fail in comparison with the 
average ‘* gym”’ drill of girls with wooden guns? If the 
art of cooking, and on what it rests and what is behind 
it, is beneath the ‘‘ standard’’ of our American girls’ 
colleges, what art, may we well ask, 7s up to the stand- 
ard? In signal and vital importance to mankind, 
physical, mental and moral, what other art or science 
approaches it? Does astronomy? Is a knowledge of 
the stars as likely to be valuable to a girl as a knowledge 
of what her family eats when she puts a loaf of bread on 
the table? Is it likely to save a girl more heartburns 
to know the roots of algebra than to know which roots 
of vegetables are of food value? Will a human being 
stoked by a woman who knows the subjunctive mood go 
as well as if that woman knew what constitutes a well- 
balanced dietary of carbonate and hydrogenic values ? 
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> 1 BELIEVE that the introduction of the study of do- 
mestic science into the curriculum of every girls’ 
college would have a distinct bearing upon the solu- 

tion of the ever-perplexing servant problem. Justso long 
as domestic work as a profession for women is regarded 
with disdain and looked down upon, just so long will we 


have the problem of domestic service in its present 
unsatisfactory condition. But the moment we lift it to the 
plane where it rightly belongs—as one of the highest 
professions known to mankind, worthy of serious study 
at college —then will we see a different order of things. 
The girl who to-day prefers a place in a store or factory 
would no longer continue to regard the work of a 
domestic as menial, if that work were placed before 
the world as a study, prepared for in college and 
studied by girls of intelligence and position. If some of 
our girls entered homes with the knowledge which a col- 
lege course of domestic science would give them they 
would very quickly cease to regard their servants as 
simply menials and white slaves. Not only would such 
girls give to cooking its proper place, but they would 
demand as well a quality of service which would, of 
itself, weed out the incompetent, and bring a new and 
higher element into our kitchens. If the mistresses of 
American homes knew more themselves of cooking as 
an art, if they more intelligently appreciated its value, 
they would give higher credit to those who are to-day 
cooking in our kitchens. There is ignorance in our 
kitchens to-day —no doubt whatever of that. But what 
other condition of affairs can we expect when a still 
greater ignorance exists in our drawing-rooms ? 
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THE discipline of a girl’s mind is invaluable to her. 

With all things equal, a girl going into her own 

home with the benefits of what a college training 
should mean for her has a distinct advantage over the 
girl to whom that training has been denied. The study 
of history, of art, of Latin, of music—all this opens 
up to a girl a world which is refreshing, broadening, and 
will prove, in after years, a resource full of pleasure and 
comfort to her. But along with these studies must soon 
be placed, not beneath them, but beside the best of them, 
the study of domestic science. It matters not what 
may be a woman’s ambitions in life, nor what line 
of work she has laid out for herself, there comes a time 
in every woman’s life when a knowledge of domestic 
science and of the health laws of mankind and woman- 
kind prove invaluable to her. If, for example, the 
presidents of some of our girls’ colleges had _ this 
knowledge, as they should have, it is just possible that 
the students would have a more wholesome diet, and 
would go home to their parents at the close of the 
college term in a less anemic condition than they now 
do. A girl can only study as she is fed. Eating food 
lacking in nutrition is invariably followed by study- 
ing without retention. The condition of the stomach 
regulates the condition of the mind. As the one is, so 
is the other. And yet excuses are made to the parents 
of girls in some of our colleges with regard to their lack 
of study, when the honest truth is that the proper food 
to insure a clear mental condition is not given them. 
But so absorbed are the presidents of some of our girls’ 
colleges in the development of the head that their 
observation never goes beneath the mouth of the 
student. The ‘‘ gym” is as far as the presidents of 
these colleges go in their conception of a girl’s physical 
needs. They ‘‘ look after a girl’s exercise sharply,’’ as 
one president declares, but, as I happen to know, she 
leaves the question of the dietary to an incompetent 
assistant who knows as little as she herself does about 
the food value of what is served on the college table. 
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ASIDE from the benefit to students, the introduction 

of domestic science into the curriculum would be a 

distinct advantage to the dietary of some of our 
most prominent girls’ colleges. The weakest point 
in many an otherwise good college for girls is its 
table, and parents are gradually finding this out. Hence 
the recent war of words seems so unwise. The college 
can ill afford to make light of the stove. For, after all, 
the fact cannot be overlooked that there were a few years 
in the history of the world when women did without the 
college, and the records of those years show some 
women of intellect and of glorious deeds. Each one 
of us can easily conjure up a vision of a woman 
whose feet never trod the campus of a woman’s college. 
And yet she was a notable woman, with something in 
her life which transcends the wisdom of any curriculum. 
And, oddly enough, these very women, noble in their 
lives, and nobler even in the memory which we have of 
them, we are apt to associate with the stove. There 
have been Emma Willards, and thank God for her and 
them. But there have also been a few Marthas, and say 
we less for them? Fortunately, we are not asked to 
spare either the college or the stove. But, as for the 
attitude of one to the other, it behooves the college to 
be more friendly to the stove than it is necessary for the 
stove to be to the college. The one is welcome, and 
may it be long with us and grow in strength and, inci- 
dentally, in humility, and hence in common-sense. The 
other is vital and indispensable. And that is the differ- 
ence between the two. 
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Che World and His Wite 


A Popular Explanation of the Affairs of To-Day 


MYHILE the practically universal 
peace lasts the work of mending 
some of the rent places of the 
world goes on well; and several 






+s “oe 
finding solution. 

The visit of Mr. Chamberlain, the English 
Colonial Secretary, to the old Boer states in 
South Africa which were devastated by the 
long war, had a healing influence. He went 
straight about the work of encouraging the 
people by a practical appreciation of the situ- 
ation. The reconstruction of these impover- 
ished colonies will go on the faster because 
of the English interest shown by the 
Secretary’s visit. 

In Cuba, the long-oppressed and once 
utterly impoverished richest island in the 
world, President Palma’s administration has 
been more successful than his friends dared 
hope. In spite of the emptiness of the treas- 
ury when he came into power, and the failure 
of our own Government to make promptly a 
favorable trade treaty, the-island is in better 
condition politically and economically than it 
ever was before. Hard tasks as Cuba has 
to-day, the young Republic has entered upon 
a new life; and there is nothing to remind 
the world that it was a few years ago one of 
the worst pest-holes on earth. 

In the Philippines, also, long an unhappy 
region, the work of organizing government 
has gone on at such a pace that the subject 
has ceased to be violently discussed in our 
own country or opposed in the important 
provinces of the archipelago. 

Thus the wounds of the Philippines, the 
wrongs against Cuba, and the devastation of 
South Africa are giving place to normal life. 
Whoever were the wrong-doers in any of these 
cases, the pleasant thing is that the process 
of rebuilding is now going on. 

Of our own problems, the long-sought, 
much-delayed,  infinitely-discussed canal 
across Central America will now be built; and 
our old controversy with England about the 
Alaskan boundary has been moved: at least 
one step toward solution. All around the 
world our international relations are more 
satisfactory than they have ever been. 

In our domestic affairs we are not free from 
grave problems and difficult duties. Men 
will long remember the winter of a scarcity 
of coal, and security against such a misfor- 
tune in the future (to use no harsher word) 
has not been devised. In the Southern 
States, too, there is, unhappily, a bitter feel- 
ing toward Mr. Roosevelt because of his 
attitude to the colored race. But the relation 
of the races there is cordial and helpful except 
in their political contact. The colored peo- 
ple go forward building themselves up. The 
next generation, even more than this genera- 
tion, will feel the good effects of the wide- 
spread enthusiasm for popular education. 

The garment which wecall civilization has 
shreds and patches enough and is yet unfin- 
ished; but it comes nearer to clothing 
mankind with something like comfort than it 
did in times when we spent our energies in 
tearing it, rather than (as now) in mending 
many of its old rents. Peace and prosperity 
mellow men and nations and make them con- 
structively active, and they are the best gifts 
of the gods. 


Character of the Present Immigration 


THE immigrants who come to the United 

States now—and the stream is large— 
are very different from those who came twenty 
years, or less, ago. Then most of them came 
from Northern Europe. They were Germans, 
Irish, English and Scandinavians. They 
came of their own will for a free opportu- 
nity in life. Now most of them are Italians 
and Jews from countries where they have suf- 
fered oppression. They come because they 
are driven from home, or are solicited, or 
assisted. The Northern countries in 1882 
sent us 535,000 souls, and in 1902 they sent 
only 128,000. The Southern countries sent 
in 1882 only 83,000, but in 1902 they sent 
457,000. 

Germans, Scandinavians, Irish and English 

make up much that is best in American life. 
They came to seek homes. They knew how 
to plant themselves here. They struck out 
for independence and they won it. They got 
land in the West. They built up the country 
and added to its wealth. They made our 
great Western cities where no cities were. 
Their children are, in all essential ways, 
indistinguishable from the children of the 
best old American stock. They have done 
their full share toward the remarkable prog- 
ress of our country. 
‘ But three-fourths of the South European 
immigrants stop in our great Eastern cities. 
Most of them are day laborers or craftsmen 
in the lower trades. They swarm together. 
As for the Italians, they dig ditches and 
encumber the slums and go back home as 
soon as they earn something. These South 
Europeans are poor, too, when they come. 
In recent years they have had only about six 
dollars apiece when they landed. 

We can assimilate much; and it is yet the 
glory of the Republic, as it always has been, 
that it can make erect men of European peas- 
ants. Free institutions and free opportunity 
work miracles, and every able-bodied, sound- 
minded man adds to the wealth of the country. 


of our long-standing problems are’ 


American Factories in Europe 
WHILE Europe is sending us unskilled 
immigrants we are sending Europe 

American factories— machinery, managers, 
and skilled workmen as well. Americans 
have now for several years been putting up 
factories, especially for the making of such 
things as electrical appliances, not only in 
England, but also in many other countries, 
even in Japan. A number have been built 
in Germany. They turn out such different 
products as shoes, graphophones, sewing- 
machines and agricultural implements. This 
migration of factories will be increased by the 
new German tariff. The tariff was made, 
among other reasons, to exclude certain 
American manufactured products. See now 
the probable result. The new tariff will dis- 
courage the importation of American shoes, 
for example. Thereupon the American shoe 
manufacturer sends his machinery and his 
workmen to Germany and sets up his factory 
there and makes shoes for that market. 
What cares he for a tariff—except on the 
machinery that he takes with him? . 

The benefits are, of course, divided be- 
tween the two countries. The machinery is 
paid for in the United States; but the wages, 
or most of them, are spentin Germany. The 
running expenses are spent in Germany; but 
the net profits come home to the American 
owners. And the German shoe manufacturers 
have just as severe American competition in 
their own market as if the shoes were made 
here — perhaps more severe. 

The skill of American workmen, the effi- 
ciency of American machinery, and especially 
the enterprise of American manufacturers, are 
thus overstepping the bounds of nationalities ; 
and tarifis are harmless weapons against 
them. Such a movement is a new chapter in 
international relations, and it has interesting 
possibilities. For instance, American insur- 
ance companies have done business in 
European countries and then lent the money 
that they had made there to European 
Governments; but the business has been 
managed from the United States, and the 
ultimate profit all comes back here. 

The migration of skilled workmen, as of 
other men, from one country to another is an 
old movement. But this migration of 
American factories and mills—men and 
machinery, management and all—is a fact of 
another sort. What farreaching results it 
may have we cannot yet foresee. 


Conquest of the Deadly Diseases 


%& AN INSTITUTION for medical research, 

with a liberal endowment given by Mr. 
Rockefeller, is to be built in New York; and 
Mr. Phipps will build in Philadelphia a great 
hospital for the treatment of consumptives. 
Indeed his work in this direction has already 
begun. Undertakings like these may prop- 
erly be called the most useful work in the 
world, for we seem to be on the very edge of 
discovering, if not the secret of life itself, at 
least the nature and the prevention of the yet 
uuconquered diseases. 

In a very recent period we have overcome 
yellow fever in a heroic way. The discovery 
that it is conveyed not by clothing nor by per- 
sonal contact, but only by mosquitoes that had 
bitten diseased persons, led to its practical 
obliteration. Members of the United States 
Commission for the Study of Tropical 
Diseases exposed themselves in Havana till 
they found by the death of some of them the 
secret of its transmission. No more heroic 
work was ever done. The recent death of 
Major Reed, the head of the Commission, 
recalls the sacrificial labor of his associates. 
Yellow fever will never be a scourge again, 
and innumerable persons who might have died 
of it will be saved by reason of the sacrifice 
of these men, who deserve immortal fame. 

So, too, with malaria. Experiments both 
in this country and in India have shown that 
by the extermination of the mosquito (which 
is not an impossible task) the spread of this 
disease may be prevented. There will now 
go on all over the lowland parts of the world 
the work of draining wet places and of put- 
ting oil on water that cannot be drained; for 
the mosquito breeds only in water. 

By the proper treatment of consumptives, 
even by the amount of exact knowledge that 
we already have, nearly all cases may be 
cured in their early stages, and its spread 
may be absolutely prevented. 

The prevention of typhoid is a problem only 
of good water, of good sanitation and of per- 
sonal care. 

Even with our present knowledge, then, we 
can greatly lessen the ravages of consumption ; 
we can prevent typhoid; and we can check 
malaria. We have already disarmed yellow 
fever as completely as we have disarmed 
smallpox, and we have greatly lessened the 
danger of diphtheria. This is a record of 
incalculable value. 

The yet unconquered deadly diseases will 
be subdued in such laboratories and hospitals 
as these that are to be built in Philadelphia 
and New York; for no other kind of scientific 
work is so likely to yield revolutionary secrets 
as this. Their conquest seems likely to be 
the most important contribution of our age, 
and perhaps of any age, to human knowledge, 
for it is an addition to the safety and to the 
length of life. 


Birds in State Legislatures 

A BETTER time is coming for the birds 

in the United States than they have had 
since the land was fairly settled by white 
men. Audubon societies, which work for the 
protection of non-game birds, have been 
organized, 60,000 members strong, in thirty 
States; and they have already secured a bird 
protective law in seventeen or more. 

These societies are made up chiefly of young 
people. At first their aim was to persuade 
women to cease wearing plumage on their 
hats, because the greatest destruction of birds 
was caused by the milliners’ demands. But 
there were too many women, and fashion was 
too strong. 

Then they began work within a larger way 
to accomplish the same purpose. They taught 
the people the practical uses of birds. They 
pointed out their beauty. They explained 
their interesting habits. They showed the 
educational value of bird-study. They sent 
out circulars, letters, illustrated lectures, 
and traveling libraries. Meetings of bird- 
lovers were held. Classes for bird-study 
were formed. We all found ourselves, and 
especially our children, interested in birds as 
no great body of people ever were before. 
Books about birds began to sell as only novels 
had sold before. 

But all this had a purpose. When public 
interest had been sufficiently aroused in any 
State a bill to protect birds was introduced 
in the Legislature. The American Ornitho- 
logical Union helped, and the Agricultural 
Department at Washington helped. Many a 
farmer learned for the first time that birds 
which he had regarded as pests were good 
friends. 

By this process of public education bird 
protective laws have been passed, as already 
noted, in seventeen States, and other States 
are taking up the subject. 

Under the protection of this great working 
organization the birds seem likely at last to 
be as safe as they are useful and beautiful. 


OUR GREAT FAIR NEXT YEAR 


APRIL 30 will be the one-hundredth anni- 

versary of the Louisiana Purchase; and 
it will be celebrated by the President of the 
United States at the dedicatory exercises of 
the World’s Fair at St. Louis, which will be 
open next year. 

The Fair itself is in commemoration of 
the purchase whereby the vast territory of 
Louisiana became a part of the United States. 
It included what are now the States and 


Territories of Montana, Wyoming, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Colorado, Kansas, Missouri, 


Arkansas, Indian Territory, Oklahoma and 
Louisiana. It was the most important peace- 
ful transfer of land, perhaps, that was ever 
made. It contains the great garden and gran- 
ary of the world. This vast empire cost us 
$15,000,000—a sum that will not pay for the 
grounds and buildings of the great Fair that 
will celebrate its purchase! 

The Fair is planned on a bigger scale than 
any of its predecessors. It will cover aspace 
a mile wide and two miles long; there are 
now going up fifteen great exhibit buildings, 
besides which there will be hundreds of sub- 
sidiary buildings and the buildings of foreign 
countries and of States of the Union. The 
great buildings are arranged in a fan-shape 
and eight of them are so grouped as to be 
seen at once. Their construction is now 
going on at a cost of half a million a month. 
The fund with which the Fair started 
consisted of $5,000,000 from private sub- 
scriptions, $5,000,000 from the city of St. 
Louis, and $5,000,000 from the United States 
Government. Including the building ex- 
penditures that will be made by thirty or 
more States and by foreign Governments and 
great corporations, the cost will be so great as 
to dwarf the cost of any preceding Fair. The 


United States Government exhibit will cost | 
Japan will spend $1,000,000, and | 
China will for the first time take part in a | 


$1,500,000. 


World’s Fair. 


So large a space will permit what every | 


great Fair has wished for but none has 
achieved—an_ exhibition of processes. 
Hitherto we have had exhibitions of products. 
But at St. Louis there will be room and power 
enough for machinery, great and small, to be 
in operation. Thousands of the most ingeni- 


ous machines which will make delicate and | 


beautiful and wonderful things will be in 
operation. 
will be “ alive,’’ not ‘‘ dead.”’ 
great object-lesson in industry. 

The ‘‘show’”’ features, such as electrical 


displays on land and on water; a great con- | 


test of flying-machines; landscape, flowers, 
forest, architecture—all these are included 
in the generous plan; but the processes of 





skill and precision and speed whereby we | 


have won the industrial supremacy of the 
world will make the Fair, in the degree to 


which this plan shall be carried out, the most | 


instructive exhibition ever seen. 

What a hundred years of human history 
have accomplished will be thus told on the 
banks of the river that Jefferson bought for a 
pittance and that many great statesmen of the 
time thought a useless and foolish bargain! 


The instruction of such a Fair | 
It will be a | 
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Careful 
Cooks 


Commend 
Cottolene 


They know it is pure and sure. 

Pure — because made from refined 
vegetable oils and choice beef suet 
without a suggestion of impure 
animal fats. Sure—because when 
used according to directions it never 
makes other than light, wholesome, 
nutritious food that can be digested 
by the most delicate stomach. 

The following noted cooks use and 
endorse COTTOLENE: 

Mrs. Benson, Mrs. Ewing, Lida 
Ames Willis, Marion Harland, 
Christine Terhune Herrick, Mrs. E. O. 
Hiller, Catherine Owens, Margaret 
Wister, Eliza R. Parker. 

Put up in sealed white tin pails, 
with a band and label in red, our trade- 
mark, a steer’s head in cotton plant 
wreath, appearing in center of label. 


| A Cottolene Recipe 
| Worth Trying 


MARLBOROUGH PUDDING 


One pint stewed apples; scant one-half 
cupful of Cottolene; six eggs; one tea- 
spoonful vanilla; two cupfuls sugar; one 
quart milk. 

Press the apples through a sieve; beat 
the yolks and sugar together ; then add the 
milk and flavoring; add the Cottolene to 
the apples while hot; then mix with the 
eggs and milk; pour into a baking-dish 
and bake in a quick oven thirty-five min- 
utes. Beat the egg whites until frothy ; add 
six tablespoonfuls powdered sugar and 
beat until they will stand alone; heap them 
over the top of the pudding, and put back 
in the oven a moment to brown. Serve 
cold with sugar and cream. 

This will serve eight persons. 


This is one of several hundred 
recipes in our 125-page book, called 
‘‘Home Helps,’’ edited by a promi- 
nent cooking authority. Mailed free 
for a two-cent stamp. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 
Chicago, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
San Francisco, St. Louis, Baltimore 
Montreal. 
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First Man 


who likes popular 
music, ordered : 
4 Waltzes 
4 Marches 
3 National Airs 
5¢ atic Selections 
4 Old Songs 
4 Coon Songs 


One Year Later 


he ordered: 


Second Man 


who has studied 
music, ordered: 
Twenty-four rolls, including 
choicest selections from 
Bach, Beethoven, Haydn, 
Chopin, Schumann, Mozart, 
Mendelssohn and Wagner. 


One Year Later 


he ordered: 
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Allustrations from Photographs 























From Wagner 
From Beethoven 
From Liszt 
From Handel 


Ten favorites from his time- 
honored old composers and 
From Chopin fourteen of the latest popular 
From Bizet selections in the library col- 
Popular Airs lection. 


The first man keenly joys symphonies and sonatas, 
the very names of which tone formerly to him. 


o 
please his children and friends from time to time, now 
appreciates the fun and swing of jolly music when it is 


properly eyes. The Angelus has added capacity for 
enjoyment to each of these music lovers. 


THE ANGELUS 


EXPRESSION DEVICES 


HILE the is satisfied at first with merely 
W @ loud an 





ara aae 





soft pedal attachment, he quickly 

understands the expression devices which are 
found only on The Angelus, and by means of which the per- 
former subdues treble or bass, accents a note or phrase, 
retards or accelerates a passage without c the 
tempo indicator. 

Ever. Aagiine music roll is so simply but completely 
mar that the novice can see at a glance how to play 
with correct time and expression. 

The best music stores will gladly show The Angelus 
and we will mail handsome booklet free. 
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BOUQUET OF BRIDE ROSES BASKET FOR A FLOWER-GIRL 





THE WILCOX & WHITE CO.|| jj 


Main Offices and Factory, 


MERIDEN, CONN,., U. S. A. 














, 
'Hawkes. 
CutGlass 


is so beautiful 
in itself that 
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ALTAR ARRANGED FOR A HOME WEDDING 








when flowers | 





are placed in a 
vase of it they 





appear more 


rare, delicate 





and lovely. D 





Hawkes | 
Cut Glass | 


: 


Every piece has trade-mark engraved upon \ 


it and intending purchasers should look for 
it, as no pieceis genuine without it. Leading A 
dealers everywhere sell Hawkes Cut Glass. &g 
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ALTAR SHOWING SPACE FOR CLERGYMAN 


HAT FOR A BRIDESMAID SHOWER BOUQUET FOR A BRIDE 
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THE NEW SCALE Fischer yields a wonderfully 
pure quality of ‘Tone, combined with great power 
and er ar woes A it stamps the lischer Piano with 
an individuality that no other Piano possesses. 





63 Over 


Years 110,000 
Established ; Sold 





BY OUR NEW METHOD of Easy Payments 
every home is at once enabled to possess and 
enjoy a High-Grade Piano. Pianos delivered to D 
all parts of the United States. Write for catalogue, | 

terms and all particulars. 


J. & C. FISCHER 


164 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


PAINTINGS WAN TED—paintings by 


; : ott . Martin, Inness, Wyant, Blake- 
ock and other American masters. a cl ys 

GEORGE H. AINSLIE . 
Fuller Building, Fifth Ave. and 23d St., New York 
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A WEDDING BELL 
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CANOPY FOR A BRIDAL PARTY 
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Che Easter Gridal Table 


Ailustrations from Photographs Taken Especially for The Journal 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY BRAKEBILL & mM’ COY 
THIRTY YARDS OF SMILAX WERE USED 


This pretty decoration for a rose-colored wedding table in Tennessee was 
arranged on an ordinary square dining-table six feet in length, which was cov- 
ered with a fine white damask tablecloth. The festoons, which ran from corner 
to corner of the table and were held in place by rose-colored bows, were of 
smilax; thirty yards were used. The flowers were bridesmaid’s roses. The 
candelabra were crystal and the candles and shades rose pink. The crystal 
vase in the centre was three feet tall. The decorations suggested a rose- 
colored torch. The table was designed and decorated by Mrs. L. B. Audigier. 
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DECORATIONS WERE WHITE AND GREEN 


This table for an Easter wedding in the South 
was covered with white Venetian lace over white 
satin. Ascension lillies were wired to reach the 
chandelier above the table. Four yards of tulle 
were draped over the lillies. The crystal cande- 
labra held white candies. White ribbon was tied 
to represent fleur-de-lis. The designer and deco- 
rator of the table was Mrs. L. B. Audigier. 






































WEDDING TABLE COVERED WITH WHITE ORGANDY 


The cover of this dainty wedding table, which was 
arranged for a Southern bride, was of white organdy 
over green silk, finished with deep scallops and orna- 
mented with two frills between which smilax was 
draped. Upon the table were crystal candelabra with 
white tapers, a pyramid of white carnations, ferns and 





FOR A PINK AND WHITE WEDDING 


This wedding table for a New England bride was furnished by a caterer. 
it was made with a tank in the centre three feet by three, and ten inches 
deep, which was about three-quarters full of water. A fountain played 
in the centre. The pipes supplying and carrying the water were run 
through a register, the furnace pipe having been taken away. The tank 
was banked with moss and ferns intermingled with bright pink flowers. 
The decorations around the chandelier and elsewhere were pink and 
white carnations, chrysanthemums, roses and smilax. 



















smilax, and bowknots of green ribbon. This table was 
designed and decorated by Mrs. L. B. Audigier. 
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TABLE ARRANGED FOR MANY 
GUESTS 


This unique arrangement for a 
table, which was used at a wed- 
ding in Ohio, offers a valuable 
suggestion where there are 
many guests to be seated. Two 
round tables were arranged, one 
in the front room, the other in 
the back. Between these along 
table ran through the folding 
doors; connecting with the 
round tables in the form of a 
dumb-bell. All three tables 
were covered with white. The 
round tables were decorated in 
the centre with candelabra 
and masses of pink roses and 
ferns, from which two ropes of 
smilax ran up and crossed at 
the framework of the folding 
doors, which were hung with fes- 
toons of green. Fern leaves 
were used around the table and 
the china was in harmony with 
the decorations. The chande- 
liers were decorated with the 
smilax, and dark green ropes of 
the smilax were hung on the win- 
dows, doors and wails of the 
entire house. The effect was 
remarkably pretty. 
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Copyright 1903 
by National Biscuit 
Company. 


If 

a man’s heart 
and palate 
are one 

and the same, 
nothing will 
win his 
affection like 
BISCO 








of new confec- 
the guise of 


A serie 
tions in 


olves on your 
and surprises 
an almond fla- 
rnel of cream. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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For Easter Eue and Laster Worn 


Song in the Hight 





By Hermann Kotzschmar 
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Falls the dark - ness; oh, how still Is the work-ing of His will! 
Veil the day’s’ dis - tract- ing sights, Show me Heaven’se - ter - nal lights. 
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3 Living stars to view be brought 

In the boundless realms of thought, 
High and infinite desires, 

Flaming like those upper fires. 


4 Holy truth, eternal right, 
Let them break upon my sight; 
Let them shine serene and still, 
And with light my being fill. 
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Solo, me or Tenor, or Unison. 
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By Hermann Kotzschmar 
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Model “ Classique,” Style 309. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS. 


A faultless mechanical construction, re- 
markable durability, exteriors which, viewed 
merely as furniture, are real masterpieces 
of design, but after all it is the tome which 
distinguishes the Ivers & Pond from hun- 
dreds of other pianos, good, bad and in- 
different. It is the tone; that surpassingly 
beautiful, liquid quality; that depth of 
warm coloring; that sustained vibration ; 
that nice relation of each note to the other 
—all these it is which make of the Ivers & 
Pond Piano something different — better. 
The result is easily appreciated. But the 
half-century of patient effort; the endless 
experiments; the final success—it is a 
long story. And the recognition—how 
over three hundred leading American 
Educational Institutions have come to 
purchase and recommend Ivers & Pond 
Pianos—well, that’s another story. More 
in our catalogue. Shall we send it? 


HOW TO BUY. 


Wherever in the United States no dealer sells them, 
we send Ivers & Pond Pianos on trial at our risk. If 
the Piano fails to please, it returns at our expeuse for 
railway freights both ways. May we send you our 
catalogue (free), quote lowest prices, and explain our 
unique easy-pay plans? We can thus practically 
bring Boston’s largest piano establishment to your 
door, though it be in the smallest and most remote 
village in the country. Write us to-day. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


117 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





Occasionally you 
hear a piano with 
a tone possessing that rare 
‘“singing’’ quality, so rich, im- 
aginative and sweet that at once 
you are interested in the make. 
It is this unusual 


TONE CHARM 


that marks every Packard piano as a 

source of peculiar pleasure in the 

home and to lovers of pure melody. 

Perfection of Packard construction 
explains it. 


Write for illustrated catalogue 
and full information. Free. 


THE PACKARD COMPANY 
P. O. Box A, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 








THE 


‘Emerson 


PIANO 


not only has a beautiful tone when 
new, but it stands the test of use. 
Over 76,000 satisfied purchasers are 
ready to say: 


“BUY AN EMERSON” 


Send your address and we will 
mail you our illustrated catalogue 
and easy payment plan. No matter 
where you live you may avail your- 
self of its advantages. 


EMERSON PIANO Co. 


BOSTON Dept. A CHICAGO 
120 Boylston St. 195 Wabash Ave. 
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THE JOURNAL 
FOR 75 CENTS 


Last Easter hundreds gave subscriptions to THE JOURNAL to their friends as Easter gifts. We 
will, this Easter, make it even easier for any one to do the same. Until April 10 we will send 
THE Lapies' Home JOURNAL, postage free, to any address in the United States or Canada for the 
rest of the entire year 1903, for 75 cents. This means nine numbers, or 90 cents, but, 


SO THAT YOU CAN GIVE IT AS AN EASTER PRESENT 


We will send all these nine numbers for 75 cents. This includes this Easter issue, all the five 
other special numbers that we are making, and three others—nine in all, and all for 75 cents. 


THE WOMEN OF HIS CHURCH 


THE NEW ROMANCE BY THE AUTHOR OF “A MINISTER OF THE WORLD” 


This will delight the thousands of admirers of this popular author. And it is a fascinating romance: 
The story of a popular, unmarried young minister, with a perfect bevy of girls and women in his train, 
which leads to the most interesting situations, especially in the case of two women — one a married 
woman and the other a girl. The romance will begin in THe JOURNAL at once. 


WE ARE MAKING A WE ARE ALSO MAKING 
SPECIAL GIRLS’ NUMBER AN ISSUE OF POPULAR STORIES 


To be called “‘ The Magazine of a Thousand Girls."” Something never In which we are going to try to give a real bright collection of popular 
before attempted in a magazine —a real girls’ number with the fresh stories— short so that there will be many of them. 


sparkle of girlish life all through it, and the faces of 1000 of the pret- A PAUL HELLEU HEAD 


tiest girls of America— from actual photographs — scattered over its 
pages, in addition to all the regular illustrations. It will be unique WILL BE ON THE NEXT COVER 


and one of the most beautiful numbers which THE JOURNAL has His best, the head of the girl of which there were only 10 copies printed 
ever produced. in all, which sold for $30 each. 


THEN WILL COME OUR GREAT NUMBER CELEBRATING 
THE FACT THAT THE JOURNAL IS TWENTY YEARS OLD 


Naturally we shall mark this event in a notable way, and preparations are already 
under way for one of the most noteworthy issues of the year. Our best endeavors 
will go into this number. 





HERE,TOO, ARE A FEW INTERESTING THINGS TO WHICH WE CAN ONLY GIVE A LINE OR TWO 


The next (May) number will be all outdoor — full 100 girls are going to tell “ The Kind of Men We The series of entirely new plans of homes from $1000 
of garden, flower and outdoor hints. Would Like to Marry.” to $3000 is just about to begin. 

The next serial will be the story of a group of sum- There will be two more of Maxfield Parrish’s great The B H h “Our Lad 
mer girls at a hotel. It is called “The Lambert pictures illustrating Eugene Field's poems. ' pg a te "hae ote pli 
Girl,” and has in it a series of the most un- | Mr. W. L.Taylor’s superb pictures of Western Life THE JOURN AL 
expected situations. F will shortly begin. ’ 

THE GREAT SERIES THE ACTORS AND ACTRESSES 








HOW WE SAVED FOR A HOME 


Will run for several months yet to come, presenting How it was 
Done on $15 a Week and Less. @ How Men with Families Have 
Saved for a Home. @ How Women Left All Alone Have Done It. 
@ HowYoung Men Before Marriage Did It. How Seven Families 
Did it by Unique Methods. 





AS WE DO NOT KNOW THEM 


Will show some of the most attractive members of the profession: 
Maude Adams and Her Long Island Farm. Annie Russell 
Out-of-Doors. J John Drew as He Lives in Summer. @ Edward 
Sothern and His Wife. @ William Gillette as He Lives on His 
House-Boat. @ The Girlishness of Ethel Barrymore. 


FOR 75 CENTS, REMEMBER, THEN, YOU GET ALL THESE NINE NUMBERS, 
FULL OF GOOD THINGS, IF YOU SEND IT TO US BEFORE APRIL 10. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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PRIL is here, 
spring is here, 
the birds are 
here, Easter is 

} here! Surely we 

who are bound to 
strengthen each other’s hands and cheer each 
other’s hearts must not be insensible to the 
influences of the season and the festival, but 
greet each other with a smile. 

The voice of the church, the genial words 
of hope, the symbols which even our chil- 
dren’s toys display, all speak to us of gladness 
and new life. Nothing is too obscure or too 
remote to escape the touch of Easter and the 
spring. Even the graves of our dear ones 
proclaim to us that what was dead is alive 
again, and every grass blade and leaf of a 
weed thrusting its way through the sod above 
them, testifies that the principle of eternal life 
is unquenchable. 

But there is an aspect of our moral and 
mental life that we do not often speak about 
amidst the universal stir and joy of the Easter 
festival. By moral and mental I mean that 
invisible but strong and very real something 
within us, which, after all, is our true self — 
those things which keep a weary, unsatisfied 
activity alive in our hearts, while we; ut on our 
beautiful garments and sing our ‘‘Alleluias’’ 
and lay fair lilies on the altars, and on the 
resting-places of our dead. 














Easter Brings Life and Light 


‘““AWAKE, arise, for thy light has come,”’ 

is the cry of the Church and Nature and the 
World, and we pin a flower upon our breasts 
and join the outward harmony, but there, 
restless and unsatisfied in our poor hearts, is 
something which does not rise, and sees no 
life, and is heavy with pain and discontent. 

We will leave all the usual blessed themes 
of which pulpit and psalm and emblem speak 
to us in connection with our unspeakably 
dear dead and devote our hour of meeting to 
‘* The Resurrection of the Living.’’ 

I have asked the friend who spoke to us 
before Christmas to be with us at this Easter 
meeting, and I see that she is now coming 
down the path. She carries a bunch of cat- 
kins and ‘‘ pussy-willows’’ in her hand which 
look lovely against her dark gown. 

The smile which I had felt it was our duty 
to bring with us to this meeting appeared 
unbidden by any words, as the serene bright- 
ness of our friend’s face came like a benedic- 
tion into our midst. I vacated my chair that 
she might be clearly seen by all, and she said 
with a voice of great heartiness and sincerity: 
‘*I am so glad to be here again, and am 
surprised to find how large a number have 
become members of the Council. I hope you 
have found some comforting things in this 
lovely ‘ Chamber of Peace.’’’ Then she laid 
her twigs upon the desk, ungloved her 
hands, laid aside her bonnet, and looking 
entirely at home, began to speak to us all as 
if she only spoke to one. Her quiet, affec- 
tionate voice was the voice of a friend, and 
each of us felt that her words were personal 
to one heart alone. 


Sometimes We Weep for the Living 


‘*DID it ever enter your mind that while 

we mourn our dead, for whom the 
funeral bell has tolled and the parting word 
has been said, we have more reason to weep 
for those who are as dead, though numbered 
still among the living? 

‘* This Easter-time is but a confirmation of 
the certain faith of every believing Christian, 
that the worn body we have laid to rest is but 
the chrysalis which held the spirit while it 
did its earthly work, and that our truly living 
dear one is not held by any grave, but is 
more brilliantly alive than when he or she 
dwelt with us. If those few feet of earth 
which leave a scar upon the green turf held 
our beloved we would indeed be desolate. 
But this festival points to all awakening 
Nature in triumph, and says, ‘See here, here 
are the proofs — your darling is only invisible 
to you; as we come back triumphant so shall 
his higher life be manifest to you again.’ 

“But what of the life of some of us who 
breathe and move, and sigh and sing, and are 
glad and sorry, and yet carry the whole better 
part of us dead and useless in our bosoms? 

‘Tl know men who were born endowed with 
beautiful, healthful bodies, and clear and 
active brains, and to whom all of life has been 
an opportunity for advancement, who will 
perhaps even bring gifts of flowers to wife 
and mother to keep the Easter feast, who are 
absolutely without honor or decency of inward 
life, and in whom the vital spark of the 
immortal spirit which was meant to be in 
unity with God forever, is more lifeless and 
less to be regarded than any poor body over 
which the grass grows. 











Che Easter Council Chamber 


“And Through Dead Leaves of Hope Shall Spring Afresh the Flowers of God" 


‘* Are there not mothers here to-day whose 
sons are entirely deaf to duty and blind to 
honor, and who cannot be made to hear or 
see or feel? And yet they are not reckoned 
among those for whom we clothe ourselves in 
black and mourn. 

‘* Are there not husbands who go about 
their avocations and return at morning and 
evening to their homes, whom you, their wives, 
may never hope to move by appeal or argu- 
ment? Does not the world hold them in tighter 
grasp than a coffin, and is not there a barrier 
of earth between them and you, deeper and 
more impenetrable than many feet of clay? 
Do we ever try to realize amidst our grief and 
disappointment that this state of things is the 
presence of death among the living? 


What the New Birth Means 


P ‘AND in our own hearts and souls do we 
recognize that we are, nine out of ten of 
us, letting some part of our nature die, because 
we are either faithless or lack courageous 
perseverance? Do we, who mourn over a 
furrow in our cheeks, or the loss of our rosy 
complexions, or the whitening of our once 
brown hair, ever take heed of what is going 
on within when we give up to despair, or let 
gloom settle down upon our hearts, or grow 
hard and bitter and unforgiving? It is a 
dreadful thing to see the advance of the evil 
which stifles a man’s nobler nature and 
deprives him of his higher life, but it is yet 
more terrible to be losing our own spiritual 
vitality and not make an effort to save it. 

‘* Look at this little maple branch: it grew 
beside my bedroom window; I could reach 
out and break it with great ease. My hus- 
band loved the tree and we watched it through 
many an autumnal dying leaf and many an 
opening spring. All through the winter its 
bare stem has tapped against my window- 
pane; ithas always saidto me: ‘I am restless 
in my long sleep; I will be beautiful for you 
again.’ See how tightly the winter covering 
is wrapped about the little spark of life wait- 
ing for sun and rain to bring it forth! 

‘* Now that I have torn the wonderful cover- 
ings off, what do you see? The cheery atom 
of green, the infant leaflets waiting to expand. 
So soon as the south wind shall blow, and 
the sun warm the eager sap, Nature (the will 
of God) will cry: ‘ Awake, arise, for thy light 
has come,’ and the new birth of the unfolding 
leaves will be perfected. 


What This EKaster May Do for Us 


‘OH, DEAR sisters of the Council Cham- 
G ber, let us make this Easter a resurrection 
of the living! Let us begin with ourselves! 
We area burdened company, our presence here 
is not without its frank explanation. We are 
all in some way needing help, or consolation, 
or strength: only such come hither; howso- 
ever full of courage and hope we may be, we 
are none of us among the untroubled ones of 
earth, and let us aid each other to be in full 
harmony with what April and Easter express. 
If we are growing weary of trying to redeem 
our dear ones, or ourselves, let us listen to 
what is in every atom of reviving and regen- 
erate Nature, and renew in ourselves the 
fervent determination to ‘Arise and Shine!’ 

‘* If we have settled down — yes, it is indeed 
down — into listless and effortless endurance 
of what is making our lives profitless and our 
homes mere places of animal shelter, let us 
obey the call of God in His world, which is 
an inarticulate but easily comprehended sum- 
mons, and count our past misery as a winter 
which has bound us, and now change ‘the 
spirit of heaviness for the garment of praise.’ 

** As surely as each of these leaf-buds con- 
tains under its horny covering the dear and 
unfailing gown of beautiful verdure, so in us 
the almost quenched spark of happiness and 
energy still exists. The doctor in the hour 
of extreme illness tells us, ‘ While there is 
life there is hope’; believe this to be abso- 
lutely true of our hearts as well as of our 
bodies. We are violating the laws which 
govern all created things when we cease to 
nurse all that-is life-giving in our natures. 


Make an Easter Gift of Yourself 


“WE HEAR much of Easter offerings 

which are to glorify God and enlighten the 
world: what could exceed the grandeur and 
value of lives renewing themselves with eager 
determination, and energy to conquer hate and 
envy and fear, and resurrecting in themselves 
the beauty of forgiveness and content and 
trust? If this were the lesson of the season 
and the feast to each of us, why, even our 
small company could do more to restore joy 
to our especial share of humanity than our 
utmost imagination could fancy. 

‘*We must not be vague in our thoughts 
about this matter: let us come to some defi- 
nite illustration of what these resurrections of 


By Mrs. ‘fames Farley Cox 


the living might mean. Suppose a widow 
had been benumbed with grief and loneliness, 
had shunned her kindred and her neighbors, 
and shut herself in with her memories to lead 
a purely selfish life. To cast all this aside 
and really to believe that her husband — his 
soul and spirit wherewith he had loved her — 
is alive unto God forevermore, and to go forth 
in his name to do good and succor her fellow- 
creatures would be to live again. 
of her isolation were days of death, and to 
return to an unselfish intercourse with her 
fellow-beings, carrying the reviving message 


i 


| 


The days 


of love and hope to others, would be a rising 


from mental and moral death. 

‘* To uproot the evil growths of anger and 
suspicion which choke all noble and wifely 
aspirations, even though justified by much 
that is well-nigh unbearable, and let the old 
vows of faith and the old hopes of good things 
feel the south wind of your renewed deter- 
mination, softly stirring what remains alive of 
these precious things, is to rise again, as the 
Easter flowers rise to gladden the world. 

“To lift the veil of heaviness worn so 
vainly for sorrow’s sake and let the light of 
God’s sunshine enter your hearts, that is an 
Easter offering to the joy of the world. Did 
it ever strike you how powerless that black 
film between you and pure air and the light 
of day is to either honor the dead or comfort 
the living? Let the April breeze refresh and 
soothe your weary nerves and meet the kind 
glances of your friends with trustful sincerity. 
You will thus make a lovely Easter gift of 
yourself to them, and through the good you 
do reach God also. 


Even the Weeds Teach Us a Lesson 


y ‘* LET us, as we go homeward, look at 
everything which borders our path, and 
mark how even the despised weeds, which 
have been trampled upon by the rough foot 
of man or beast, are struggling, after their 
poor fashion, to unfold a bud or show some 
token of life. It is a very humble place 
from which to learn a lesson, but it is written 
in God’s book and has its divine origin. 
There is a wonderful reproof combined with 
great encouragement in this wayside story. 

‘‘ If our poor hearts are bruised and sore, 
and we, oppressed and discouraged, feel that 
the well-springs of life are exhausted, let us 
not pass blindly on our way, but pause long 
enough to watch these feeble things, using all 
their force to join the Easter psalm of thanks- 
giving and to put ferth every energy left in 
their weak fibres to keep alive unto God. 

‘* Perhaps, nay, almost surely, if we can 
resurrect our own selves we shall be able also 
to impart life. Those clodlike weights of 
doubt and despair which cause us to settle 
into the gloomy dullness that makes no effort 
have to be thrown off; the habitual] irritation 
and bitterness which have chokéd up the 
kindliness and warmth of our earlier years 
must be struggled with before they make not 
only our own existence a burden but also cre- 
ate a poison which destroys what remains of 
love and home. 


What We May Resolve to be This Easter 


e ‘“ THERE is a sentence in Isaiah’s joyous 
G book in which he speaks of his office 
as a prophet: ‘ to comfort all that mourn.’ 
He closes it with what has always seemed to 
mea perfect Easter suggestion: ‘that they may 
be called trees of righteousness, the planting 
of the Lord, that He might be glorified.’ 

** Dear friends of this Council, the very 
origin of which is rooted in the knowledge 
that sorrow and care are our human portion, 
let us this Easter, each for ourselves, be the 
fulfillment of the old Prophet’s beautiful 
similitude. Let our hearts expand and renew 
themselves, and show that we not only partake 
in the resurrection which Nature is showing 
forth, but that we are also a vital part of it. 

‘The Easter bonnet that we either cannot 
afford, or which our sorrows make unsuitable, 
is of small value; the poverty which forbids 
us to give to church or the dear graves the 
typical lilies dwindles into small proportions 
when we can give to God and our loved ones 
a living heart warm with triumph over all 
these hindrances. Let us indeed be alive unto 
God through Him whose victory is ours.’’ 


When the Gentle Lady Ceased Speaking 


@ THE speaker’s voice, full of emotion, 

ceased its appeal, and the quiet and almost 
motionless listeners rose and hurried toward 
her. Guessing with quick intuition their 
desires, she broke her budding twigs into 
fragments and gave them with her quiet smile 
as a benediction upon their lovely lesson. 


oe 


Mrs. Cox begs her correspondents to remember that 
those who wish for personal replies must kindly trust 
her with their names and addresses. 


| 


| 
| 


| 
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Cut by Artists 


Every piece of Libbey Cut Glass is cut 
and polished as carefully as a diamond 


2 
CUT GLASS 


The World’s BEST 


HAS RECEIVED HIGHEST 
AWARD FOR QUALITY AT EVERY 
COMPETITIVE EXHIBIT 


Sold only by the Leading Dealer in Each City 


Look be engraved on 
for eer every piece 








BASSETT CHINA 


is the most exquisite of imported wares. All 
designs are open-stock, so that broken pieces 
can always be matched in by your dealer. 


12 Breakfast Plates Free 


If you show this advertisement when buying a 
Bassett Dinner Service your dealer will add one 
dozen extra Breakfast Plates Free, Send for Cat- 
alog de Luxe — showing exact embossings and full 
colors of all patterns. 
GEORGE F. BASSETT & CO. 
Dept. B 
49 Barclay Street 
NEW YORE 












for Pedestal 


The Best Dining Table 


Is a Pedestal Table, if it is fitted with a Tyden Patent Lock. 
(Seecut.) Itdraws the table toge andlocksit. Entirely 
out of sight, easily operated, made of steel, never gets out 
of order. Any Furniture dealer can get you a table fitted 
with this Lock. Ifhe does not care f, write me. Tables 
pereypes Fy Lock are made by the following Manufac- 
turers and sold to Dealers only : 
Lentz Table Co., Nashville, Mich.; Windsor Folding 
Bed Co., Chicago, Iil.; St. Anthony Furniture Co., St. 
Paul, Minn.; Hastings Table Co., Hastings, Mich.; 
Charlotte Mfg. Co., Charlotte, Mich.; Chicago Table 
Works, Chicago, lll.; Nieman & Weinhardt Table 
Co., Chicago, Ill.; Barnard & Cope Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 
One manufacturer sold 9593 tables with lock first 18 months 
without a complaint. Ifyou havea Pedestal Table that stands 
open at the bottom, write me and I will send you, free, an 








illustrated booklet and tell you how to correct the defect. 
Boeng TYDEN, 118 Greene St., HASTINGS, MICH. —— 




















SATIN-COVERED PRAYER-BOOKS 





A BREAKFAST- 
TABLE SURPRISE 


The egg, which is only 
a shell, has an opening 
at the end which is in 
the cup. Tucked in- 
side is a small gift (a 
pearl collar-button 
wrapped in tissue 
paper), which will drop 
out when the shell is 
handled. 
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A RENAISSANCE LACE SLIPPER PATTERN 


BY SARA HADLEY 


The pattern shown is made in écru lace, and is designed to be 
made up over heavy white satin lined with flannel, or over quilted 


“before the glue and 


AN EASTER 
LUNCHEON FAVOR 


This tiny floral orna- 
ment is a paper- 
weight. The pot is 
filled with fine shot, 
which is saturated with 
glue and then sprinkled 
with dry soil. The 
flower is embedded 


shot solidify. 


satin. The satin uppers are neatly overcast to the soles with écru 


A straight piece of satin is used 
for each book, large enough to be 
drawn over the edges, and then 
faced on the inside close up to 
the leaves. The covers of the 
book may easily be slipped inside, 
and they will remain in place. 


A HOUSEWIFE AND A MARKER 


The embroidered butterflies are starched 
when laundered. On the back of the first 
is a scissors-pocket, on the second, a 
needle-book, and on the third, a thimble- 
bag. The ribbon hanger is yellow. Half 
a yard of ribbon, embroidered, and a cro- 
cheted ring will make the book-marker. 


A SERVICEABLE PINCUSHION 


This pincushion requires two pieces of blue 
linen nine inches square. Hemstitch the hem, 
making the cushion-covers six inches and a half 
Square when finished. The white linen centre 
is embroidered in blue flowers and buttonholed 
on with white silk. The squares are laced 
together with number two white wash ribbon. 


sewing silk, andthe lace covering is then slip-stitched on. A pair 
of these slippers would be a suitable present for an Easter bride. 
A white lace covering over black satin slippers would also be 
effective and pretty. 


FOR A MUSICAL FRIEND 


Make a folio of white cardboard and paste on each 
sheet an appropriate selection. Cover the top piece 
with violet and white linen, and sketch the lilies in 
white and green. Cover the bottom sheet with 
plain violet linen. The violet satin ribbon is run 
through small holes which have been pierced near 
the top of the sheets. 


A SUNBURST PICTURE FRAME 


A wooden frame padded with wadding is the 
foundation for this effective design. The cov- 
ering is white moiré silk, and the spiral points 
are embroidered in yellow silk. The circlet of 
white jewels forms a lovely setting for a pretty 
face, especially a bride’s. Sew the jeweis on 
after the silk covering has been mounted. 


A BRIDE'S CARDCASE 
BY SARA HADLEY 


Made of white silk with a cover- 
ing of lace and edged with white 
silk cord. Two pieces of silk are 
required, with wadding between. 
An extra piece at each side forms 
a pocket for cards. 





TO HOLD HATPINS 


Sew together two pieces of cardboard 
with wadding in between. Cover with 
embroidered or hand-painted white satin, 
bringing the seam at either edge, and 
trim with a combination of white and 
colored baby ribbon. Overcast the ends 
with very small stitches. 





A PRETTY HOLDER FOR FANCY-WORK 


The materials used are dark green linen, pale 
green silk for the lining, and pale green satin 
ribbon for the strings. The holder is three- 
quarters of a yard square, with an embroidered 
design in one corner to form a decorative flap 
when the case is folded. A stall bag in the 
centre holds thimbles, scissors, etc. 
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PIANOS 


Have been estab- 
lished over 51 years 


Their musical superi- 
ority has won for them 
the highest praise 
from the greatest mu- 
sicians. Comparisons 
but serve to make the 
favorable comments 
on the Vose still 
more numerous and 
emphatic. 


By our easy payment plan, 
every family in moderate cir- 
cumstances can own a fine 
piano. We allow a liberal 
price for old instruments in 
exchange, and deliver the 
piano in your house free of 
expense. You can deal with 
us at a distant point the same 
as in Boston. Send for our 
descriptive catalogue K, which 
gives full information. 


VOS@ & SONS PIANO CO. 
161 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 











Atar Myosotis 


(FORGET-ME- NOT) 








pounded from carefully 
selected ingredients and 
more than ten years has been 
considerednecessarytoretine | — 
the odor and develop the 
true perfume. Not more 
than one or two drops should 
be used on the handkerchief 
or lace to produce the most 
satisfactory results. Being 
of such concentrated 
strength their antiseptic 
qualities are unsurpassed, 
Nothing better can be pro- 
duced to satisfy the taste of 
refined people. ‘To distin- 
guish our product from 
cheap articles mixed with 
water, we offer the Atars 
only in Blue Glass bottles 
mounted with Sterling Sil- 
ver, which will warrant the 
assertion that it is the most 
refined, unique and attract- 
ive article for the ‘loilet 
ever exhibited. 


UR Atars are com- © 
a 
. 


The silver mount is very suit- 
able for engraving initials, 
monograins, etc. 


A Present That Any Lady 
Will Appreciate 


If you do not find it at your 2 
merchants, we will send it for 




















ROBERT LOW’S SON & HOWARD 
167 Strand, London, England, 
or 509 Kent Avenue, New York, U. S. A. 



























whatever its form or finish, retains its beauty 
and brilliancy indefinitely, when cleaned and 
polished with ELecrro-Siticon. Used by 
owners of valuable plate for more than a 
quarter century. 

Trial quantity for the asking 

Box postpaid 15 cts. (stamps) 





LECTRO 


Silver Polish 


ILicO 


Old Silver 


is brought to a degree of brilliancy quite 
equal to that of new. It brings out its latent 
beanty in a remarkable degree. At Grocers 
and Druggists. 

ELECTRO-SILICON SILVER SOAP 
for washing and polishing Silver and Glass 
is pronounced perfect. 15 cents (stamps). 
“ SILICON," 34 Cliff St., New York 
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F THE home nurse 
mee or mother of the 
en family knew a little 
ys more about medi- 

cines and the methods 
to be Observed in medicine-giving than 
she ordinarily does, many serious mistakes 
and many cases of irreparable injury which 
now occur might be avoided. It is unfor- 
tunately no uncommon thing in large cities 
to have children brought to the emergency 
ward of a hospital poisoned through drink- 
ing carbolic acid, or liniments, or a solution 
of lye which they have found in the kitchen. 
It can hardly be said to be fortunate if the 
child survives the drinking of lye, for this 
causes what the doctors call “‘ stricture of 
the cesophagus,’’ which means that a scar 
is formed which causes either partial or 
total destruction of the swallowing tube 
leading to the stomach. The result is that 
the child can thereafter only swallow liquids 
and sometimes not even water. Even if he 
lives, his life is of very little service to him. 
I have known of three children from dif- 
ferent parts of a city, in one small hospital 
at one time, all suffering from this sad 
accident. The swallowing of carbolic acid 
is by no means uncommon, but it is more apt 
to cause immediate death. 

The taking of poisonous drugs, which are 
meant for outward application, by grown-up 
people in mistake for their ordinary medicine 
is also so common as to excite almost no 
comment. 


Poisons Should be Kept by Themselves 


NOW, none of these accidents would hap- 

pen if one or two simple precautions were 
ol'served. One is, never to keep disinfectant 
poisons or liniments on the same table or 
washstand, or on the same shelf of a cup- 
board, as those medicines which are to be 
taken by mouth, or possibly injected. 
Poisons should be kept all together in a place 
by themselves, or on a shelf of a cupboard 
especially devoted to them; and this rule 
should be so invariable that it becomes a 
habit of any person responsible for others’ 
safety, and that we all are. 

Whenever possible, all poisons and exter- 
nal medicines should be put up in square 
blue or colored glass bottles. Medicines 
intended for drinking are usually dispensed in 
oval or flat, or perhaps round, bottles; com- 
paratively seldom in square ones. Some 
druggists, in addition, take the precaution of 
putting up their poisons in bottles with a 
rough surface, so that even in the dark it is 
almost impossible to make a mistake. 

Where there are children poisons should be 
kept in a small cupboard, the key of which 
should never be left in the door. If such 
medicines are in constant use it is a wise pre- 
caution to attach the key by a tape or string 
to the girdle so that the nurse or caretaker 
cannot, through forgetfulness, walk away and 
leave the key inthe door. The fact that no 
accident has ever occurred in your family, 
notwithstanding the fact that no special pre- 
cautions have been taken, does not preclude 
the possibility of such a mistake happening 
at anytime. Antidotes to these and other 
poisons I shall speak of later. 


Always Read the Label on a Bottle 


ANOTHER habit which it is very wise to 

practice is to invariably read the direc- 
tions on the bottle before you pour out the 
medicine. This you should doasa matter of 
course, even if the same medicine is given 
every hour. Bottles are liable to be mis- 
placed without the nurse’s knowledge, and 
many serious errors are avoided by this 
simple precaution. 

In pouring out medicine the bottle should 
be held with the label uppermost, as a little 
is very apt torun down the side. This not 
only makes the label look dirty and untidy, 
but it also obscures the directions, and per- 
haps effaces the prescription which is occa- 
sionally written on the label. A methodical 
and careful nurse will never have a dirty or 
smudgy label on her medicine bottles. On 
the other hand, the prescription should never 
be copied by the nurse, as she may readily 
make a mistake intranscribing it. The phy- 
sician or the druggist should alone do this. 
A very small mark in prescription writing 
makes the difference between the ounce and 
the dram sign—that is to say, between one 
teaspoonful and two tablespoonfuls. 


Punctuality in Giving Medicines 


THE home nurse should take great care 

to give all medicines exactly at the time 
ordered. To give them half an hour toosoon 
is just as unpunctual as to give them half 
an hour too late. Unless it is absolutely 
unavoidable, patients should not administer 
their own medicines. The quantity ordered 
should also be given exactly. It often seems 
necessary to impress upon sick people and 
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Che Journal’s Trained Purse 


A Department Devoted to Home Nursing 





whatever. 


Miss Banfield will answer any letters of inquiry about home nursing, 
provided return postage is inclosed. 
she prescribe in cases of illness or give medical advice of any kind 
Those matters properly belong to the physician. 


But under no circumstances will 








upon their friends 
that if one pill is 
good, it by no means 
follows that six are 
better. Six may do 
very much harm. 

I remember one 
winter, when I was 
visiting intheF lorida 
pine woods, I was 
asked if I would not 
spend a few days 
with a friend whose 
father, always in 
delicate health, had 
taken a turn for the 


worse. The doctor 
lived fifteen miles 
away, and he was 


then off on a hunting 
trip; so my friend 
was very anxious 
about her invalid. 
When I arrived there 
I found the patient 
suffering from acute 
headache, nausea, a 
feeling of oppression, 
and general discom- 
fort. I asked whether he was taking any 
medicine, and he said yes, he had some little 
pills which did him a great deal of good. 
He had been taking them for some weeks, 
and as he felt worse he had increased the 
dose to three times as much. This was one 
of the cases in which the prescription was 
written on the pill-box, and therefore I saw 
that he had been taking a medicine called 
digitalis. Now this is a very good medicine 
for certain diseases, and very much used, but 
it is also what is called a ‘‘ cumulative’’ drug 
—that is to say, it is excreted from the body 
so slowly that the whole of one dose is not 
eliminated by the various organs of the body 
before the next one is given; consequently 
the amount present is constantly added to in 
small amounts by each successive dose. In 
this case the: patient was suffering from poi- 
soning by this drug, in consequence of having 
taken too much, and for too long a time. 
Directly the medicine was entirely stopped 
he began to grow better, and was soon out 
and about again. He had had the box refilled 
without the doctor’s orders. 


ORAWN BY C. A. STREHLAU 


Never Renew Medicine Without Orders 


& THIS brings me to another point. If you 
G live in a city within reach of your doctor 
a medicine bottle should never be refilled 
unless the doctor has distinctly said that this 
should be done. The doctor will often order 
just so much of a certain medicine, and how- 
ever much good it may seem to have done 
you it may not be wise for you to continue to 
take it for any length of time. You can, if 
you wish, ask the doctor at the time whether 
you are to have the medicine renewed without 
further consulting him, but unless you receive 
explicit directions it is not safe to have it 
renewed. 

Nor does it always follow that a drug which 
it is safe to také at one time is safe to take 
two or three years afterward, even under what 
appear to you the same conditions. A great 
many things enter into a doctor’s considera- 
tion when he prescribes a drug, which the 
patient does not think of: not only the 
disease but the personal habits of the patient, 
a robust or delicate constitution, the sort of 
work the patient is doing, whether elimi- 
nation is good or the reverse; and also, of 
course, the age, sex, and other drugs pre- 
scribed at the same time, which may all 
modify the action one upon:the other. 


Never Prescribe for Your Friends 


FOR the above reasons it is unsafe to give 

to a friend a medicine which has done 
you good when she seems to be in much the 
same condition as you have been suffering 
from. It is very much better that people 
should go without medicine than that they 
should take the wrong one. Nature may 
reéstablish its balance if let alone, but even 
Nature is not strong enough to fight against 
ignorant and amateur prescribing of drugs, 
for these inhibit Nature’s methods and take 
matters into theirown hands. The patient is 
fortunate if he or she suffers in consequence 
nothing worse than chronic indigestion in its 
various unpleasant phases. 

Any doctor could probably tell his patients 
that if they confined their unauthorized medi- 
cine taking to a dose of salts and a simple 
diet his medical practice would soon be 
reduced one-half. But while patent-medicine 
manufacturers flourish as they do there seems 
little danger of this coming to pass. I shall 
speak of patent or proprietary medicines later. 

Another reason why we should hesitate to 
prescribe for our friends is that many people 
have what is called an idiosyncrasy for a drug. 
This is defined as ‘‘ a peculiarity of constitu- 
tion whereby certain individuals are affected 


by a drug or agent in a manner entirely dif- 
ferent from the ordinary.’’ We probably all 
know of some people who cannot eat shellfish 
without suffering from a rash; and, in the 
same way, some people become wildly delir- 
ious if they are given opium; others suffer an 
almost fatal collapse if they take bromides; 
others cannot withstand the depressing effect 
of coal-tar products. It is for this reason that 
so-called ‘‘ headache powders,’’ which com- 
monly contain powerful drugs, are frequently 
so dangerous. 


Weights and Measures 


ANY one who takes care of the sick | 


should know by heart the following simple 
apothecaries’ measure. 


APOTHECARIES’ MEASURE 


60 minims ; 1 fluid dram 
8 fluid drams . I ounce 

16 ounces . _— I pint 

8 pints or 4 quarts 1 gallon 


HOUSEHOLD MEASURE 


1 teaspoonful 1 dram 

1 dessertspoonful 2 drams 
1 tablespoonful 4 drams 
1 wineglassful . 2 ounces 
1cupful . 4 ounces 
1 tumblerful 8 ounces 


It must be noted, however, that the ordinary | 


household teaspoon holds considerably more 
than sixty minims or one fluid dram. A 
dessertspoon generally holds four drams 
quite easily, and a tablespoon proportion- 
ately more. So that if the medicine is 
intended to be taken by apothecaries’ measure 





you may easily be giving your patient a dou- | 


ble dose. 
than others, and a teaspoon can be made to 
hold double or treble the proper amount. 
Nor are all drops the same size. A drop of 
glycerine is larger than a drop of water, and 


Some liquids are also more dense | 


a drop of alcohol, or of a tincture made with | 


alcohol, all vary. In many liquids drops are 
not equivalent tominims. For this reason it 
is always more satisfactory to measure your 


medicines in a clearly engraved medicine- | 


glass. The trifling additional cost should 
not be considered. A two or four ounce 
druggists’ graduate is the most accurate. 
For minims, a proper minim glass. The 
difference in the dram and the ounce sign 
should also be noted. This knowledge may 
some day be very useful to the home nurse. 
The dram is more like a sharply written z, 
with a tail—3; the ounce sign is made in the 
same way as the dram, but has an additional 
curl—gs. The pint is like a big O with a 
small j beside it; thus, Oj. The nurse will 
soon become accustomed to reporting quanti- 
ties of any fluid to the doctor in ounces, 
rather than vaguely, as ‘‘ about a spoonful,’’ 
or “‘ about a cupful.’’ 


Ways of Giving Medicines 


& MEDICINES are given in the following 
ways: 


By mouth (the stomach), 
Through the skin (inunction), 
Under the skin (subcutaneously), 
By rectum, 

Through the lungs (inhalation). 


They are also given, but more rarely, by 
removing the skin, as by a blister, and apply- 
ing the drug to the denuded surface. The 





activity of all drugs, of course, depends upon | 
the rapidity with which they are absorbed into | 


the blood, and for this reason in cases of 
emergency they are frequently injected 
directly into the tissues by means of a hypo- 
dermic needle. The most common method 
is by mouth, when the medicine may be 
absorbed either in the stomach, or may pass 
on to the intestines, and be absorbed there. 
The action of medicines is greater on an 
empty stomach than if taken immediately or 
soon after a meal; in the same way that even 
a small quantity of wine may cause intoxica- 
tion if taken when the stomach is empty, and 
the same amount taken with a meal would 
not be felt. Medicines should not be given 
in more water than is absolutely necessary to 
properly dilute them. 

If the taste is very unpleasant, holding 
some cracked ice in the mouth will lessen the 
sensibility of the nerves of taste, so that the 
taste of the drug will be less noticeable; asip 
of fruit juice or ice water, before and directly 
after, may also serve; mixing the medicine 
with cracked ice, or a small quantity of soda- 
water, sometimes helps. Holding a dram or 
two of brandy in the mouth is sometimes 
recommended. 

Medicine-glasses should always be removed 
after the medicine has been taken, and imme- 
diately washed. Under no circumstances 
should they be put away dirty. To leavea 
used medicine-glass by the patient’s bedside 


until it is again time for her to take her medi- | 


cine makes sickness quite unnecessarily 
unpleasant, and betokens a very slovenly 
nurse. Medicines should be given as dain- 
tily as possible, for at the best they are not 
pleasant. Do not hand pills or capsules in 
your fingers, but on a small butter-plate or in 
a teaspoon. 











Royal 
Baking 
Powder 


NECESSARY FOR 
GOOD RESULTS 


Royal Baking Powder is 
prepared with scientific ac- 
curacy, from materials 
proven by long use and 
crucial test to be those 
best fitted for leavening 
purposes. 

The composition and 
treatment of materials pre- 
serve the full strength of 
the powder in any climate 
until used. 

Thus the baking results 


are certain and superior. 


Good Results 


Economy 


Good Health 


explain the popularity of 
Royal Baking Powder 
throughout the world. 


Royal Baking Powder Co. 


NEW YORK 











KNOX’S GELATINE 


IT’S NOT LIKE PIE, 
IT’S HEALTHY. WHY? 


Pure, Transparent, Permitting of Exquisite 
Flavoring. It is Delicious, Appetizing and 
Digestible. No other Gelatine makes so 
much or Tastes so Good. as Knox’s. 

Send your address and grocer’s name, for 
my Free Book “Dainty Desserts for Dainty 
People.” If you include 5c. in stamps I will 


send the book and a full pint sample ; for 15c., 
the book and fuil 2-quart package (2 for 25c.). 
A package of Knox's Gelatine will make one- 
half gallon of Jelly, enough for ten large por- 
tions, and costs l5c, 


CHAS, B. KNOX, 12 Railroad Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 


. 


an\ 


SA dass I Me 


“COSTS I5¢ 2 FOR25¢ 





A concentrated liquid pepper, absolutely pure; more 
cleanly and healthful than any ground pepper. It 
leaves no lumps or specks in salad dressing, and 
no sediment in soup. Once used, Tabasco Sauce 
becomes a household necessity. 

Buoklet with new and unique Recipes Free on Request. 





—— 
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Nine familiar passages from the Book of Proverbs and one from Psalms are illustrated here. 


head.”’ 


Lenten Duzzles 


The first is: ‘‘ Heap coals of fire upon his 


Guess the other nine and tell in not more than twenty-five words which maxim you especially commend to a boy for his guidance, and 


why. In filling out the slip below it will be sufficient to give on each line only the first four or five words of the passage; but they mzus/ be 


quoted correctly. 


For your skill in solving the puzzles, and the originality, neatness and general care shown in writing the article, we will give 





A Check for $25.00 to the Person Sending a Correct Solution, and, in the Judgment of the Editor of 
The Journal, the Best Little Article; a Check for $10.00 for a Correct List and the Second Best Article; 
a Check for $5.00 for a Correct List and the Third Best Article, and $1.00 Each for the Next Forty- 
Seven (47): 50 Rewards in All, Amounting to $87.00, 


S ° 1 W ° Inclose nothing in your envelope but the slip. That alone. Do not write article on separate slip. Do not send answers sooner 
pecia arning than date given. 


If you violate these conditions your answer will be thrown out. Hundreds are so thrown out every month. 
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Read These Positive Directions 


When you settle on the passage you think 
each picture represents write it on the line after 
the same number as the picture on the slip on 
this page, and use only this slip cut out of the 
magazine. No others will be considered. 
Then, below the slip, on the white margin of 
the page, write your 25-word article. 
write your article on a separate slip. 

Send as many different sets of solutions as 
you like, but each must be on a separate slip 
cut from THE JouRNAL’s Puzzle page. The 
Same article of 25 words can be used on each 
different slip if you like, or a different article, 
as you may see fit. 

Mail your letter so that it will reach 
Philadelphia not earlier than April 4, and not 
later than the morning of April 9. 

The correct solution of this month's puzzles 
will be published in the June Journat. 
Qwing to lack of space the little articles can- 
not be published. We cannot undertake to 
answer any questions about the puzzles. 
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Use No Other Slip Than This 
Put one guess on each line and say no more. 
Write the 25-word article on the margin below. 
Then cut this slip out and mail it to 


THe Puzzi.e Epitor or 


THE Lapiges’ Home JourRNAL, PHILADELPHIA. 


P. O. Box 1401 


name and address here. 
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Solution of the February Puzzles 
Living American Authors 


1 8.L.Clemens 2 W.D. Howells 3G. W. Cable 
4 T.B.Aldrich 5 D.G. Mitchell 6 HamlinGarland 
(Ik. Marvel" 
7 R.J. Burdette 8 Will Carleton 9 Lew Wallace 
10 Thomas Nelson Page 


PRIZE WINNERS 
First Prize —- Eva Clary, Tennessee. 
Second Prize — Mrs. H. F. Linscott, North Carolina. 
Third Prize — Josephine Buchanan, Texas. 


Other Prizes — Jessie Denbo, Indiana; Cora Rieffer, 
Missouri ; J. W. Kirkpatrick, Illinois: Mrs. W. M. Clyde, 
Alabama; Mrs. Arthur Du Bois, New York; Clarence 
R. van Dusen, New York; Mrs. C. J. Brandt, Pennsyl- 
vania; Mrs. H. E. Cole, Wisconsin; Marion Lane, 
Pennsylvania ; Peter L. Pratt, California ; Flora Buckley, 
Connecticut; Mae I. Stearns, Wisconsin; Mrs. C. E. 
Ritter, District of Columbia; Mrs. J. C. Patterson, 
Florida; Judith Stokes, New Jersey; Clarence M. 
Arnold, Rhode Island; Elma Barry, Ontario: Lulu 
Sutherland, Ohio; Pauline Reich, Ohio: E. W. Van 
Deusen, New Jersey; Mrs. S. R. Rankin, Alabama; 
Mrs. Adeline K. Stilwell, New Jersey; Lucy F. Kelly 
Kentucky; Mrs. L. H. Rudisille, New Mexico; Josephine 
lliff, Indiana; Mrs. L. A. Freeman, Kentucky; Julia M. 
Rocheford, Michigan; Sertha A. Law, Massachusetts; 
Emma S. McMahon, Michigan; Julia M. Bayha, 
Missouri; Mrs. William Thomas, Jr., South Carolina; 
Mrs. James Bradley, Virginia; Augusta B. Warren, 
California; Blanche C. Edwards, Colorado; O. Howard 
Wolfe, Penrsylvania; Mrs. D. B. Henderson, lowa: 
Mrs. Lou Merillat, Illinois; Mrs. C. C. Earnist, lowa; 
Mrs. A. B. Cox, North Dakota; M. Virginia an 
Delaware; Mrs. W. C. Hightower, Georgia; [da E. 
Tinker, Kansas; R.H.V. Crock, Mississippi: Mrs. E. 
J. Munger, Montana; Katherine M. Choate, Maryland; 
Lawrence Lloyd, West Virginia; Mrs. W. I. Comstock, 
New York. 
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BISHOP'S Furniture 
is sold direct to the consumer at whole- 


sale prices, saving you one-third and 
gaining much in style and quality. 


Our Plan : We ship anywhere on approval allow- 


———___ ing furniture in your home five days to 
be returned at our expense and money refunded if not 
all you expected 


We Prepay Freight to all points east of the 


Mississippi River and 
north of Tennessee; allowing freight that far to 
points beyond 


Choice New Designs 


No. 1733 Chiffonier—34 inches wide, 
Daintily hand carved, French bevel 
mirror 22 x l6 inches. Dealers sell it 
for $32. Our price, on approval, in 
Quartered Oak, $21, Bird's-Fye Ma- 
ple or Mahogany, ...........++0: $23. 

We havea beau- 
tiful Dressing 
Table No. 1734to 
match, at only 
$12.75 and $14. 








No. 1732 
Dresser— 

A companion piece to the 
above, 44 inches wide, French 
bevel mirror, 30 x 24 inches. 
Commodious drawers and art 
hardware. Dealers ask $38. 
Our price, on approval, Quar- 
tered Oak, $23, Bird's-Eye 
Maple or Mahogany,....$25. 





All stock used in these pieces is 
specially selected for beauty of 
grain, figures closely matched and 
finish the finest. 





No.1104 Pedestal 
Table—Made of se 
lected Oak and hand 
polished. Seats ten 
when extended 
Richly hand carved base 
and perfect casters. Deal 
ers get $22.50. Our price, 
on approval, ....... $14. 

We havea handsome line of 
Sideboards, Bullets and lin 
ing Chairs. See the Catalog 












No. 1730 Morris Chair— Artistic, richly 
carved and thoroughly built of Quartered 
Oak, in Golden, Flemish or Weathered 


finishes. Upholstered in any 
color velour or tapestry (sam- 
ples free Dealers charge 
S72 for inferior chairs. 
Our price, on approval, 


$8.75. 


No. 1520 Turkish 
Rocker—As well made as 
it looks Extra strong 
frame, best springs and 
lotsofthem. Upholstered 
in genuine leather and 
curled hair. Deep tufting. 
Will last a lifetime. Deal 
ers get $40 to $45. Our 
price, on approva/, $29. 


Our Big Free Catalog brings a Furniture Ex- 


position to your door. 


BISHOP FURNITURE CO. 











\ 53-25 Ionia Street Grand Rapids, Mich. ] 


The 


MACBETH 18 








name of 
on 
good lamp chim- 
neys from Con- 
stantinople to 
Valparaiso. 


If you’ll send your address, I’ll send you 


| the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 


tell you what number to get for your lamp. 


Macsetn, Pittsburgh. 


















WEDDING 


YWZDDING 


HOLMES & EDWARDS HK. 
1 INLAID 












STERLING 





i, Atwenty-five year guarantee goes with 
silver-plated spoons and forks that bear 
the trade-mark (LE S9¥eS A" 'asce Fe 
Hi) Solid silver is inlaid at the points where 
the wear is greatest, giving the dura- 
| bility of solid silver at less than half 











the cost. For sale by all jewelers. 
Send for booklet No. 172 R. 


HOLMES AND EDWARDS SILVER CO. 





(International Silver Co., Successor), 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
— 
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he 
ickory 


T 
“Old 


Andrew Jackson Chair 


An exact duplicate of the original chair in which 
Andrew Jackson used to take so much comfort 


in his declining years. Without any doubt this 
is the most comfortable and appropriate chair 
ever offered 


For Porch, Lawn, Veranda 
or General Use 


Thousands of users confirm this statement — 
money back if you do not. Made entirely of 
best Hickory, with natural bark finish, It is 
strongly and honestly constructed and will last 
for years without any attention, Weather does 
not affect it. 

Seat 17 inches wide, 15 inches deep, height 
over all 36 inches. Price $2.75 or two for $5.00, 
Chair with Rocker to match $5.50. Two Rock- 
ers $6.00. Freight paid east of Mississippi 
River. Points beyond pro rata. 

If your furniture dealer will not supply you, 
remit direct to us. 


SENT FREE—Finely illustrated catalogue 
giving many other styles of Chairs with prices, 
Ask for it now before purchasing your outdoor 
furniture for the season, 


THE OLD HICKORY CHAIR CO, 
445 Cherry Street, Martinsville, Ind. 
“The Original Old Hickory Furniture Manufacturers.” 


Something New! 


We are now selling hase sections for our sectional book-cases 
casipped with drawers —nice, neat and convenient — suit- 
able for magazines, ocd articles, etc., at small expense. 


“MACEY” goox.cas 


BOOK-CASES 


(Patented) 


Received the Gold 
Medal—the highest 
awards at both the 
Pan-American and 
Charleston Exposi- 
tions. They are 
better made than 
any other sectional 
bookcase ever pro- 
duced, and are sold 
direct to the user 
at about the same 
price charged for or- 
dinary bookcases. 


Price $1.00 
Per Section 


and upwards, ac- 
cording to the style 
and finish. 

We allow freight 
to all points east of 
the Mississippi and 
north of Tennessee 
and North Carolina. 
Points beyond onan 
equal basis. 

Ask A emiceme 


THE FRED MACEY CO., Ltd., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Makers of High-Grade Office and Library Furni- 
ture, including the Most Complete Lines of Card 
Index Systems and Sectional Filing Cabinets 
BRANCHES: 
NEw YORK, 343 Broadway. BOSTON, 178 Federal St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 13th and Market Streets. 
CHICAGO, N. Y. Life Bldg. 


























































We Make a Specialty of 


Class Pins 
and Badges 


for colleges, schools, societies, 
etc. No middleman’s profit — 
the goods come straight from factory to wearer. 
Either of the two styles shown, in any two colors of 
enamel with any three letters or any t wo figures desired. 
In Silver Plate $1.00 per dozen. A Sample 10 cts. 
In Sterling Silver $2.50 per dozen. A Sample 25 cts. 
Write for illustrated catalogue . ? 
showing hundreds of designs free. 
All work guaranteed, special 
designs and estimates gladly fur- 
nished. 


BASTIAN BROTHERS 
77 Chamber of Commerce 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


A 50 Cent Hat 
BY MAIL 


This hat in either style of finish 
sent postpaid on receipt of 50 cents 
in cash, postal order or stamps. 
Money back if not satisfactory. 
We refer to the First National 
Bank of Middletown, N. Y. Send 
| for catalogue for other Men's 
| and Boys’ Hats. 


MIDDLETOWN HAT COMPANY 
40 MILL STREET MIDDLETOWN, N, Y, 












MEN'S HAT No.1 
In soft rough finish. Colors: 
Grey Mix and Black Mix. 


In smooth finish. Colors: 
Black, Brown and Steel. 
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How a Young Couple Did It 
WHEN we were married neither of us had 
ever lived in a rented house, so we made 


up” our minds to begin at once to buy 
one. But how was it to be done? We had 
saved $300, but that wouldn’t go far toward 
buying a city house, and it was necessary 
that we should live not more than a mile and 
a half away from my husband’s office. 

Our first step was toread all the advertise- 
ments of small modern houses forsale. Soon 
an advertisement of a house appeared which 
seemed promising and exactly suited to our 
needs. The owner set the price at $3200. 
He would sell onacash payment of one-tenth 
the value, and would accept $300 as the first 
cash payment. The house was in every way 
desirable for a young couple. It contained 
six rooms, bath, attic, cellar, stationary tubs, 
and had a small garden. So we decided to 
buy if we could arrange for the remaining 
$2900. The builder suggested that a savings 
and loan association would lend us $2200 on 
a mortgage, and that he would take a second 
mortgage of $700 at six per cent. When the 
papers were made out we found that the sav- 
ings and loan mortgage was for $2300, the 
additional $100 being to cover lawyer’s fees 
and several extras. The balance of about 
$33 cash was paid to us. There were some 
special payments for the first four months, but 
after that the payments were $25.30, divided 
as follows: Interest $11.50, dues $4.60, 
additional dues $9.20. We ther felt sure 
that in about ten years the payments and the 
earnings of our twenty-three shares would 
cancel the mortgage and that we might per- 
haps do it in even less time. The interest on 
the second mortgage was $42 a year, county 
and city taxes about $45 a year. Water 
bills and insurance added to this made it 
necessary to lay aside $35 each month. 

My husband received $75 a month, and 
with $35 subtracted this left us only $40 for 
living expenses, pew-rent, clothing, doctor’s 
bills, etc. After a while our baby came, 
bringing extra expenses, of course, but no 
fines for late payments were ever recorded 
against us. 





SAVED FOR BY A YOUNG COUPLE 


One day rumors reached us that our partic- 
ular loan association was in a bad financial 
condition. Loans had been made _indis- 
creetly, and high salaries had been paid, so 
that the profits were next to nothing. To 
make a long story short, we got into the 
wrong association, so we decided to withdraw. 
Payments had been made for nearly three 
years, aggregating nearly $900. But all the 
credit we received was $200. The rest was 
premiums and interest and additional dues. 
Indignant protests and an appeal to a lawyer 
availed naught. Nothing could be done. 

So putting down $700 to “‘ experience,’’ we 
began again. The new arrangement was a 
mortgage for $2100 at five per cent. interest 
payable semi-annually, with the privilege of 
making a payment on the principal on any 
interest day; and a second mortgage (as 
before) of $700 at six per cent., with the 
privilege of making a payment each month. 

As interest on $2100 had to be laid aside 
we decided to pay the month’s interest and 
$20 on the principal on the first of each month. 
The first payment was made on April 1, 1893, 
and on February 1, 1896, we had the satisfac- 
tion of burning up the $700 mortgage. 

We had never missed a payment. It had 
come hard, often, as another baby had come, 
and my husband had had a severe illness 
besides. But we adhered to the inflexible 
rule that the payment must be made the first 
day of each month, no matter what we went 
without. 

Then we turned our attention to the mort- 
gage for $2100, on which the interest fell due 
on April 1 and October 1. We put $20 and 
whatever more we could spare into the bank 
each month, to accumulate for interest day. 
On October 1, 1896, we paid $52.50 interest 
and $100 on principal; April 1, 1897, $50 
interest and $200 on principal. And so we 
worked away. 

On April 1, 1898, the mortgage needed 
renewing, as it was made for only five years, 
but the new mortgage was for only $1400, as 
$700 had been paid. Finally, on October 1, 
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cannot be given in print. 


1901, we had the satisfaction of paying the 
last penny of our indebtedness, and our home 
was clear. It wasa story of alittle more than 
eleven years long, but it was swift in passing. 

A house exactly .ike ours has let for $20 a 
month steadily throughout this entire time — 
$240 a year, or $2640 in eleven years for rent, 
with the tenant having nothing to show for it 
at the end; while we, now as the children 
grow older and require more money for cloth- 
ing, education, etc., need pay only taxes, 
repairs, and such comparatively small items, 
averaging $7 a month, and we are sure of a 
home over our heads if misfortune should 
come. 

New York. 


Started by Saving 25 Cents a Day 


I WAS earning $50 a month when we were 
married, and my wife figured that by sav- 
ing 25 cents a day we would save $90 in one 





STARTED TO SAVE 25 CENTS A DAY 


year, and at the end of seven years owna 
cottage. We paid for board and room $1 a 
day, leaving us $135 for clothing, etc. 

At the end of the first year we had saved 
$100. We then contracted for a small cot- 
tage, paying $100 down, the balance to be 
paid in yearly payments which were to run 
six years. In five years we had paid $500. 
Two children had been born to us and with 
our increased expenses we had to practice 
the strictest economy. 

I took another position at $60 a month. 
It was in another city, so we rented our 
cottage for $7 a month, and had to pay $18 
for a house in the city. So I really only 
received $49 in my new position. 

I was then taken ill and my wife had to 
take a few boarders to make both ends meet. 
Spite of this at the end of another year we 
had cleared the outstanding indebtedness on 
our cottage. 

We then decided to invest our savings in 
a fifteen-year endowment policy on my life. 
This cost $70 a year. At the expiration of 
the term I received $1240. Wehad mean- 
time sold our cottage for $700, and with the 
$1940 in hand to build, we began and finished 
our present home. 

Michigan. 


Paid for in Five Years’ 


& MY HUSBAND wasearning $2 a day when 

we bought our house for $2500, with 
seven years to pay for it. We rented the 
second floor to a small family, and one room 





IT TOOK FIVE YEARS TO BUY THIS HOUSE 


to two young men who boarded with us, 
making our family, with our little daughter, 
five in number. I did all my own work. 
We saved quite a little, yet we lived well. 
A man cannot work hard and keep heart 
on poorly-cooked food. The health of the 
family was my first consideration, so we had 
plenty of wholesome and well-cooked food. 

After a while my husband’s wages reached 
$4 a day, and sometimes, by working over- 
time, he earned more. At the end of five 
years we had not only paid for our home but 
had made many improvements in and about 
it. We succeeded in doing all this because 
we planned our expenses carefully and lived 
well within our income. 

New York, 


aie alk © ini ee AN . 7 
aued tor a Pome 
The Fourth of the Great Series ‘Gow We Saved for a Bome”’ 


For obvious reasons the names and specific addresses of writers 
But the editor of THE JOURNAL will be 


How a Wife Willed and Did It 

WE HAD been married and “ keeping 

house’’ about three years when I resolved 
that we should soon possess a little home 
of our own, so I took my pencil and began 
to figure. My husband had a steady situa- 
tion at $17 a week. This was our only income 
and sole dependence. The calculation was 
very simple: 





TRONS POT GEMOE onc cvccccccevcceescosvceses $884.00 
From which must be deducted: 
OME cccccensedebsceseebes seeecvvese - $96.00 
Husband's life insurance.............. 60.00 
Trades Union and Lodge dues........ 20.00 
176.00 


Leaving for household necessities and clothing, $708.00 


Now, how little could I make suffice for the 
necessities? I realized that this depended 
almost entirely upon my management, for my 
husband had always been good enough to 
turn his wages over to me each pay-day. 
Would a dollar a day do for our small family 
of three (a little girl had come to us a year 
before to bless the prospective home)? I 
figured on this basis and found it would leave 
$343 a year to be applied to our home. I 
then took the very smallest sum I thought I 
could make do and the very largest I thought 
would be required, and, striking an average 
between the two, put that down as the limit 
of the expenses I controlled. 

When my husband came home that evening 
I told him what I had been doing and showed 
him my figures. He glanced over them and 
laughingly called my attention to the fact 
that I had made no provision for such con- 
tingencies as sickness, lost time, etc. 

I was determined, now that my mind was 
made up, not to be turned from my purpose, 
and replied that he had never been “ laid 
off’? from his work; that the looks of our 
robust little girl did not suggest sickness on 
her part; that even if bad luck did come 
the fear of its coming need not deter us from 
making the effort. Before the evening was 
over he was as deeply interested as I was. 

Within a week we had found a vacant lot in 
one of the new additions to the city witha 
sign on it bearing this legend: ‘‘ For Sale— 





A WIFE PLANNED TO SAVE FOR THIS 


50 feet front — $250 if taken within 30 days.’’ 
This lot we decided to buy although it was 
steep and hilly and covered with a luxuriant 
growth of almost every obnoxious weed in 
the vegetable kingdom. 

I had but $116 to show for my three years’ 
economy, but we were able to borrow the 
balance from a real-estate man, giving a deed 
of trust on the lot to secure payment. This 
we paid back in about three months. We 
then owned the lot, and were told to make 
our arrangements for building and the money 
would be ready for us. An architect was 
next called on and an agreement entered into 
by which he was to draw the plans and speci- 
fications (from my rude sketches) and 
superintend the work for a fee of $60. The 
drawings being completed and accepted, the 
contract was given out for $1295. 

That was four years ago. Now we own a 
cozy little home free and unencumbered, and 
have purchased the lot adjoining, which we 
are rapidly paying for in the same way. 

How did I manage it? Simply by willing, 
instead of wishing that I had a home of my 
own. Having made up my mind how much 
of an income was necessary to ‘‘run the 
house,’’ I determined to make that sum do 
and lay aside the balance to be devoted to 
the object I had in view. 

About the time we began building my hus- 
band’s wages were increased to $18 a week, 
so my figures had to be revised and one dollar 
added to the sum which I had decided to save 
each week. I scrupulously kept all my 
** resolves.’’ I have done all my own house- 
work and my own marketing. Have pur- 
chased and paid cash for everything that 
came into the house. 

Best of all, we now own our little home. 
We are adding to it and making it more 
attractive by our own work. The hillside 
that before produced nothing but unsightly 
weeds is now laid out in terraces and rock- 
eries and planted in shrubbery and the flowers 
and plants we love. 

West Virginia. 
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glad to furnish by mail, if stamped envelope is sent, the 
name and address of the writer of any article in the series. 


Saved for on $71 a Month 

I HAD a salary of $860 a year when I was 
4 married. We rented a six-roomed house, 
paying $10 a month rent. I had saved $200, 
which we used in buying furniture. Paying 
rent did not suit us, so we began to save for 
ahome. We saved $35 a month and put it 
in the bank, When we had a few hundred 
dollars together I loaned it out to my friends, 
taking their notes at five per cent. interest, in 
this way making more than the bank interest. 
In three years we had $1200. We purchased 
a house for $3000, paying the $1200 on it and 
giving a mortgage for the balance at five 
and a half per cent. interest, payable in three 
years. This gave us a chance to save $1000 
and renew the balance of the mortgage. 

Misfortune came and I lost my wife I 
was left with a sweet little girl five years of 





WITH A SALARY OF $71 A MONTH 


age. I could not save any money as I had 
heavy doctor’s bills to pay and other extra 
expenses. I became somewhat discouraged 
and sold my home for $3800. Before I sold 
the house I had it rented for two years, 
receiving $16 a month rent. My salary was 
still $71.75 a month, so my income was 
$87.75. The cost of board for myself and 
little girl was slight, so I began to take heart 
again and tried to make up for what I had 
lost during my wife’s long sickness. 

I then bought another lot for $500 and built 
the home shown in this picture for $2850. My 
salary was still $71.75. I took the same 
method as before. I went as far as I could 
with the house, and completed it by doing a 
little every year until it was completed, 
which it now is, as is also a stable which has 
cost $400, and other improvements. 

My parents lived with me until last year, 
when I was marriedagain. I resolved to make 
my home pleasant for my bright and interest- 
ing daughter, who was now eight vears of age 
and needed a mother’s care. While away on 
my wedding trip I received a telegram that 
she had taken diphtheria and died. I men- 
tion these experiences to show you that I had 
many reasons to become discouraged. 

Pennsylvania. 


On $15 a Week, and Four Children 


co] I WAS earninga little more than $15 a week 
% whenI bought my home. I had been pay- 
ing rent for two years when I determined to 
ownahome. Following this determination 
I have acquired title to the property shown in 
the accompanying illustration, holding an 
equity of about $1500 in the same at present. 





ON A SALARY OF $15 A WEEK 


I adopted and followed this plan. The 
purchase price was $4500. I had incash but 
$65 to pay on this amount, leaving $4435 for 
me to liquidate. I assessed myself $25 each 
month for rent, $20 of which I applied monthly 
on the principal, the remaining $5 to pay 
taxes. The interest at five per cent. on the 
mortgage was furnished by the rental of the 
lower floor, $228, which covered the insur- 
ance as well. 

The interest has yearly decreased with the 
principal, so that the rental now more than 
covers the interest, taxes and insurance. 

My payment of $20 each month has resulted 
in my holding the equity mentioned above. 
The sacrifices which I had to make at the out- 
set have disappeared, and I am happy, sur- 
rounded by my wife and four little ones, three 
of whom were born in our new home. 

Connecticut. 


On a Capital of $25 Cash 

ON MAY 1, 1894, I paid the entire amount 

of my cash capital, $25, as earnest money 
to secure a lot. I had been paying intoa 
building association for seven years, and 
with the certificate of stock as collateral I 
borrowed $500 and paid the balance of the 
purchase money on the lot. We instituted 
the most rigid economy in all our expendi- 
tures, and laid away every possible penny for 
the house. My salary was $70 a month. I 
hired the cellar excavation done by the cubic 
yard, paying for it as I could. I had the 
foundation laid and the stone paid for out of 
these savings, but was at the end of my indi- 
vidual resources. 

Then I went to a dealer in building sup- 
plies, explained the case to him, and made 
him the following proposition: He was to 
furnish all materials excepting hardware, 
glass, paints, tinning and plumbing supplies 
at regular market rates, provided that in 
addition he advanced the money necessary to 
pay for all the labor in using these materials, 
and all others in the completion of the house 
from that date. He was to be paid out of a 
mortgage which I would put on the house 
when it was completed. Heagreed. I gave 
him the orders for the materials, and hired 
all mechanics and laborers in his name, and 
he settled with them, charging everything to 
me. 

When the house was far enough on I found 
a man in the hardware business who was 
willing to furnish all the hardware, plumb- 
ing, tinning and the paints and oils, and put 
in the heater, provided I would pay down 
$200 on the heater. I went to a man who 
made a practice of lending money, and ona 
note borrowed the sum and paid it to the 
hardware man, who agreed to wait for the 
rest, about $400, until I could pay it. 

When the house was finished I went toa 
party who loaned money and got $2000 on a 
first mortgage at six per cent., all of which 
went to the man who furnished the materials 
and labor, with a balance due him of one 
dollar and two cents, and he called it square. 





HAD BUT $25 TO START WITH 


Meantime we had been closely saving out of 
my salary and paying into the building 
association, and with this latter and some 
occasional extra earnings we paid off the loan 
of $300 and lifted the certificate, which I now 
used as collateral, with my credit as a house 
owner, for a loan of $500, with which I paid 
off the hardware man and some other bills 
for extras, such as fences, outbuildings, etc. 

Next, from our savings I paid the $200 loan, 
a little at a time, and at the end of three 
years from the time the house was completed 
we had paid off the $500 loan. 

We then had the mortgage of $2000 anda 
fine large house, but very little to put in it. 
We had had to save so rigidly to pay the 
loans that when we moved into our house we 
had nothing with which to buy new furniture, 
But from the savings from my salary we 
papered a room at a time, and added a piece 
of furniture occasionally. 

At the end of five years, when the mortgage 
had expired, I drew $500 from the building 
association and canceled the mortgage by 
putting on another one from another party for 
$1500 at four and a half per cent., using the 
balance of the association money for other 
necessary purposes. I then bought more stock 
in the association, and am still paying in. 
When the stock matures I will pay off $1000 
on the mortgage, and continue the balance of 
$500 by a judgment note. I get six percent. 
on the money I pay into the association, and 
pay only four and a half per cent. on the 
mortgage. 

As it now stands, the mortgage of $1500 
does not give me any worry whatever, as my 
payments into the association will soon take 
care of it. 

In the building of my home there were 
many things that I did myself, saving the item 
of labor wherever possible. 

My winning of a home was made harder by 
the fact that two whole winters I was laid off 
by illness and had to go to a warm climate. 
Had I had the money in hand to make cash 
contracts, owing to the hard times at the time 
I could have built it for $500 less than I did. 

Pennsylvania. 


‘never exceeded $65 a year. 
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A $3000 Home on Less Than $75a Month 
‘@ FOR eight years after my marriage my 
© income was $50 a month. My wife and I 
were so anxious to have a home of our own 
that we practiced the closest economy, so 
that our living expenses ran about $25 each 
month. This, of course, did not include 
clothing; just food, fire and rent. After this 
my income improved somewhat, but did not 


exceed $75 a month during the time we were | 
There | 


working and saving for our home. 
was also an increase in the family of two 
daughters, making four in the home. 

We kept on saving month by month and 
laid aside little by little. We finally bought 
a lot, and had saved about $2000 besides. 
We then built a house for $3000, paying the 
$2000 we had saved. The other $10d0 I 
borrowed on the property, paying interest 





WITH LESS THAN $75 A MONTH 


and $100 a year. My insurance and taxes 
So that we had 
a home of our own at less than rent. The 
property is now worth twice what it cost. 
This, of course, was not accomplished with- 
out much hard work upon the part of my wife 
as well as of myself. I made the excavation 
at the cellar bottom with my own hands, 
getting up at five o’clock in the morning, 
and working after I came home at night. 
Michigan. 


Saved for in Five Years 
oa MY HUSBAND earned $10 a week. A 
% few weeks’ trial after marriage showed me 
that I could set my table bountifully, with 
the most nourishing food, at a cost of $4 a 
week for my husband and myself. We 
bought our flour by the barrel. I did my 
own baking. We bought our coal by the ton, 


three tons a year. So our expenses weekly 
were: 
Food vous bute sbanconide<s BD 
ar aes) 0 0dsheser scence ens Se 
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$8.18 a week 

Some of the rest of our income we used for 
church collections, books, or a little outing. 
He soon received $14 a week and then we put 
$5 each week in the bank. We always put 
this $5 in the bank the morning after pay- 
night. If one waits a week the amount saved 
will be much less. 

In our house we had three rooms and bath 
on the second floor and two rooms on the third 
floor. I sub-rented two of these rooms, with 
board, to a man and his wife for three years, 





FIVE YEARS’ SAVINGS PAID FOR THIS HOUSE 


at $10 a week, making our income $24 weekly. 
Then we spent: 


Food for four . $8.00 
PPP re rr crore Trey 3.25 
CK cdi d040ccdncaetecducens’: Ue 
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$12.18 a week 


We then deposited $8 each week in the 
bank. With the other $4 we paid the pre- 
mium on a life insurance policy, bought 


necessary clothing, etc. 
$5 a week. In three years we had saved 
$1200. And in five years we had $1600. 
With that we built our home. 
New York. 
he 


The fifth article in this series (in the May JOURNAL) 
will give some more accounts of 


‘*How Some Young Men Saved for a Home 
Before Marriage ”’ 


In this way we saved 
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Are You Saving 
for a Home? 


Let the Peoples Savings Bank help you 
as it has helped thousands of others. 

It accepts deposits in any amount from 
$1 up and allows 


FOUR PER CENT. INTEREST 
Compounded every six months. 
Did you ever think what that means? 
The following table shows how rapidly 
savings grow at this bank. 
| Weekly 


| Savings 


For | For 
10 Years | 20 Years | 


| $ 162 | $ 403 | 
324 
650 
1,301 


For 
5 Years 


$0.25 $ 73 
-50 146 
1.00 293 
2.00 585 ’ 
5.00 1,462 | 3,252 | 8,070 


. You Can Bank by Mail. The booklet tell- 
ing how sent free if you mention THe LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL 


3,228 | 


OFFICERS 
D. MCK. LLoyp. ie ee 
THOMAS WIGHTMAN 
EDWARD E. DUFF. . . . Se 
JAMES K. DUFF . . « AS 
SLDNEY F. MURPHY 
CHAS. W. KISER 


. « President. 

Vice-President 
retary-Treasures 
sistant Sec'y-Treas 
Anditor 


Manager Mortgage Dept 


TRUSTEES 
D. McK. Lloyd, W. J. Moorhead, 
Thomas Wightman} David P. Black, 
lon. Edwin H. Stowe, Wim. R. Thompson, 
lk. W. Painter, Robert Wardrop, 
Edward E. Duff. 


PEOPLES SAVINGS BANK, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Founded 1866 
Capital, Surplus and Profits, $800,000.00 
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When you remodel 
or build 


Make certain of 
a healthful, per- 
fectly control- 
led atmosphere 
throughout the 
house by in- 
stalling 


Hot Water 
Heating 


the greatest producer of home comfort 
and convenience. There is freedom from 
ashes, dirt and coal gases in the living 
rooms. Makes your house easier to rent 
or sell, if necessary. 

The apparatus is now simply and cheaply 
erected in old homes. Need not be con- 
nected to waterworks system. Write to- 
day for valuable information. 


AQIERICAYRADIATOR COMPANY 


Makers of IDEAL Boilers 
and AMERICAN Radiators 
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Surprising Results obtained with 


“OUR FAVORITE” 
GOLD ENAMEL 


( Ka shable) 


Brightens yourhome. Gildsany article. Bril- 
liant as gold leaf. Easily applied by anyone. 
25 cents per box at all first-class Paint, Hard- 
ware and Drug Stores. Send postal for booklet. 


GERSTENDORFER BROTHERS, 43 G Park Place, New York 


o . . 
Wedding Invitations 
Let us furnish them for you— 100, $4.50; 50, $3.00. 
Envelopes inciuded. Express prepaid. Samples free. 


| J. & P. B. MYERS, 85 and 87 John St., New York 
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Wrs. Bottame’s hy 
Easter Talk 


Co The Ring's Daughters 


By Mrs. Margaret Bottome 


HIS is the season of the year when every flower has a new 
meaning. The florists in the city have done everything 
they could to force the flowers to bloom for Easter - —they 
have, so to speak, said to them, *‘ You must wake up! 
You have been sleeping since last Christmas. There is 

no time to lose now.’’ Every Easter lily, every calla lily, every 

rose, every plant of every kind must be ready for Easter. They 
are wanted in the churches, in uomes, in hospitals; the ‘‘ shut-ins’’ 
will wait for them, and so they must come to bloom! 

Perhaps some of the flowers have said, ‘‘ What must we bloom for? 
What does itmean?’’ Theanswer will be‘‘ For Zasfer/’’ ‘‘ Well, 
what isthat?’’ ‘‘ Easter means Resurrection!’’ ‘* Whose resurrec- 
tion?’”’ ‘ The resurrection of the Lord of Life.’”? ‘‘ Did He die?”’ 
*Ves.’' ‘‘ And did He rise from the grave?’”’ ‘ Yes.’’ ‘‘ What 
did He say? Did He speak to any one? Wasthere any one for Him 
tospeak to?’’ ‘‘ Yes, a woman stood without at the sepulchre weeping 
because He was dead. And Jesus said to her, ‘Woman, why weep- 
est thou? Whom seekest thou?’ She did not think, of course, that 
He was the one she was weeping for, and, supposing Him to be the 
gardener, she answered His question.’’ If you would like to see this 
question turn to the New Testament (St. John xx, 15), and first 
pause and remember that the first word Jesus Christ spoke after His 
resurrection was Woman, and He asked her why she wept. You 
say that was centuries ago; what has it to do with me or my weeping 
to-day? I answer, everything! Jesus Christ hasn’t changed in His 
love for and sympathy with women. He is the same yesterday, 
to-day and forever. ‘The dear old hymn is as true as ever: 
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“‘ Earthly friends may fail and leave us, 
This day kind, to-morrow grieve us, 
But this Friend will ne’er deceive us; 

Oh, how He loves!” 

You see we can understand so little of His everlasting love, ever- 
lasting unchangeableness, we hardly know how to comprehend it, but 
the love of Jesus Christ is just that. As sure as He said to that one 
woman, ‘‘ Woman, why weepest thou? Whom seekest thou?’’ He 
says it to every woman, for He is beside every grave, and He is 
Lord over death. He is the Resurrection and the Life. ‘‘And love 
shall ever have its own.”’ 

Can you, dear Daughters, realize that life and immortality were 
brought to light by that man called Jesus Christ? 


THE MOST WONDERFUL OF ALL EVENTS 


I READ in an editorial in a New York paper at Christmas-time 

something like this: “If God has come to this earth, there 

really has been but one momentous event.’’ No wonder we 
celebrate His incarnation. I would add there has been just one 
event more. One man, the one who was born in Bethlehem, over 
whom the angels sang the song, ‘‘ Peace on Earth, Good Will to 
Men,’’ that man died and rose again. Have you never wished that 
you could read the story for the first time, without any of the teach- 
ing—the thoughts of others on the subject? Oh, what joy it seems 
to me we should have in His death and resurrection, for you know 
you who have seen your loved ones go out of your sight, and have 
been told that you would see them again, have said or thought, ‘‘ Will 
they be the very same? Shall I look into their very faces?’’ And 
the faith of many has given way. They have staggered till they 
have fallen away from faith and hope. I believe, if they had just 
planted themselves on the resurrection of Jesus Christ and entered 
deeply enough into the forty days that followed, they would have been 
rooted and grounded in the assurance that they would see their loved 
ones again, and that they would be just as natural as the Lord Jesus 
was after He rose from the grave. 

I was once so interested in this subject that I made a study of just 
the questions which the Lord asked after Easter, and I was delighted 
with the humanness of them, the perfect naturalness of these ques- 
tions. Two I have just given you, ‘‘ Woman, why weepest thou? 
Whom seekest thou? ’’ 

Let me remind you of two more questions He asked: 
troubled? And why do thoughts arise in your hearts? Handle Me. 
Behold my hands and my feet!’’ And canit bethat troubled thoughts 
can be dealt with by looking at the marks of suffering on His body? 
I think the word ‘‘ handle’’ means make sure of this. Your doubts 
must be dispelled. You must be sure that He suffered for you, and 
rose from the dead for you. Come very close to Him. He is your 
friend, your old teacher, your Savior, your King. It may be that 
you will not understand it all at once, but come close, look at the 
marks of the crucifixion, and do not forget, though you may not 
understand it for ages to come, that He died for you, and that He is 
now your risen Lord, and as human as you need Himtobe. You 
will never come to the Divine life but through His human love for 
you. Come close—‘‘ Handle Me.’’ They are the same feet that 
went about doing good. His hands are the same hands that blessed 
you all, and they are more to you now since the nails went through 
them. ‘‘I was dead, and am alive for evermore,’’ has more of com- 
fort in it for our sorrows than perhaps we can ever understand. 


‘“ Why are ye 


WHAT THE LOVE OF GOD REALLY IS 


5 NOW, the last question Jesus asked, and it is more intensely 
human than the others. ‘‘ So when they had dined Jesus saith 
to Simon Peter, ‘ Simon, Son of Jonas, lovest thou Me?’’”’ This 

is His last recorded question, and because it was so vital He asked it 
three times ; not ‘‘ What do you think of Me?’’ merely — He had asked 
that once—not ‘‘Are you correct in your theology ?’’ —not ‘‘Are you 
clear about the matter of church?’’ but the one living, all-important 
question, ‘‘ Lovest thou Me?’’ He knew that all humanity was to 
be fed through His church. There would be no trouble about the 
sheep and lambs if they loved Him, because they would have then to 
give to the sheep and lambs just what the sheep and lambs needed. 
The hungry sheep would look up and be fed. When will the church 
see that the world is hungry for love? When will the poor sheep and 
lambs get it? Only when men have learned to love Jesus Christ with 
all their hearts. 

St. Peter’s after life showed that he knew the truth at last contained 
in his answer, ‘‘ Yea, Lord, Thou knowest all things; Thou knowest 
that I love Thee.’’ Peter said he loved his Lord and Master and he 
showed it ever after. 

Oh, let us truthfully answer Christ’s question this Easter-time— 
‘*Lovest thou Me?’”’ And if you tell Him that you do not there 
will be a chance for you to be awakened to the loneliness of your 
position. Bereal! Be true! But if you say you do love Him He 
will point tothe helpless, starving humanity about you, and will say 
to you as He said to Simon Peter, ‘‘ Feed My sheep!”’ 
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aie. Aldien’s 
Faster Sunshine 


The Department of the International Sunshine Society 
Edited by Mrs. Cynthia Westover Alden, President-General 


WANT to say to those who have loved ones to remember 
while tying up their Easter gifts that there are many 
people who have no one in particular to think of them. 
Make up an extra package to be “ passe don.’’ Insending 
our Christmas boxes out on their missions of happiness 
three months ago one of the principal packages was marked “ For the 
boys whose names we do not know, but who are in your party.’’ 

One of the prettiest letters of thanks we ever received came last 
year from Captain Wheeler, of the United States Army, telling of the 
way he managed to tack the names of these ‘‘ forgotten’’ boys on the 
extra articles in one of those ‘‘ special packages,’’ and of the surprise 
and great joy that resulted. 





SUNSHINE GOES ALL OVER THE WORLD 


* IN ANSWER to a Sunshine letter that found its way to a brave 
young woman who is nurse in a hospital in the Philippines we 
received the other day a most pathetic report of her homesick- 

ness for ‘‘ just one letter in three months.’’ 

‘We get United States mail once in twelve weeks, 
‘** Oh, please, don’t forget me. 
have had in six months.’”’ 

She inclosed the following verse, saying that she 
a night and then cried herself to sleep. ‘‘ I am not afraid of any- 
thing,’’ she adds, ‘‘ but of being forgotten by the people at home 
while I am out here: 


’? she wrote. 
My Sunshine letter is the only one I 


had read it many 


“** Write to me very often; — 

Letters are links that bind 

Faithful hearts to each other, 
Fettering mind to mind. 

Giving to kindly spirits 
Lasting and true delight ; 

So, if you would strengthe n friendship, 
Never forget to write.’ 

The Easter offering we sent from headquarters to this Sunshine 
member was a handkerchief, a pretty neck ribbon and an Easter 
calendar. The handkerchief was made by an invalid, who sent it to 
headquarters as her dues for the year. The tie was contributed bya 
student at Smith College. The calendar was one of a dozen sent us 
by the firm that furnishes headquarters with letter-files, etc. The 
package was made ready early in hopes that it would not be too 
late to carry with it Easter joy. Do you not want to help us in 
scattering such messages by sending us some postage stamps? 

What will be your Easter offering I wonder! Every Sunshine 
member will make one, I feel quite sure of that. In this beautiful 
time of rejoicing we find new strength and happiness by taking an 
active part in everything around and about us. Was it not so at 
Christmas and at New-Year? For every joy you gave did you not 
receive ten in return? I hope so. Your letters to me, so full of the 
spirit of Sunshine, have made me glad. 


WHAT THE SPIRIT OF SUNSHINE MEANS 


EVERY now and then I am asked — even by Sunshiners— what 
I mean when I speak of the ‘‘ Spirit of Sunshine.’’ Just let me 
tell you a story that came to me in the last report of a Sunshine 
branch in Buffalo, New York. After reading it I will not need to ex- 
plain further what ‘‘ doing things with a true Sunshine spirit ’’ means. 

‘* How’s business, Eben?’’ 

The old man was washing at the sink after his day’s work. 

‘* Fine, Marthy, fine. 

‘* Does the store look just the same? 
there again with the sun shining in so bright! 
Eben?’’ 

‘* The store’s never been the same since you left it, Marthy.’’ 

A faint flush came into Martha’s cheeks. Is a wife ever too old to 
be moved by her husband’s praise! For years Eben and Martha had 
kept a tiny notion store, but one day Martha fell sick and was taken 
to the hospital. That was months ago. She was out tiow, but she 
would never be strong again— never more be partner in the happy 
little store. 

**T can’t help hankering for a sight of the store,’’ thought Martha 
one afternoon. ‘‘If I take it real careful I think I can get down 
there. ’Tisn’t so far.’’ 

It took a long time for her to drag herself downtown, but at last 
she stood at the head of the little street where the store was. All of 
a sudden she stopped. 
Eben. A tray hung from his neck. On this tray were arranged a 
few cards of collar-buttons, some papers of pins and several bundles 
of shoe-laces. In a trembling voice he called his wares. 

Martha leaned for support against the wall of a building near by. 
She looked over the way at the little store. Its windows were filled 
with fruit. Then she understood. The store had gone to pay her 
hospital expenses. She turned and hurried away as fast as her weak 
limbs would carry her. 

“‘Tt will hurt him so to have me find it out!’’ she thought, and the 
tears trickled down her face. 

** He’s kept it a secret from me, and now I’Il keep it a secret from 
him. He sha’n’t ever know that I know.”’ 

That night when Eben came in, chilled and weary, Martha asked 
cheerily the old question: 

‘* How’s business, Eben?’’ 

** Better’n ever, Marthy,’? was the cheery answer, and Martha 
prayed that God might bless him for his Sunshiny spirit and love of 
her. 


How does it look, 


DON’T FORGET OUR ANNUAL REUNION 


THE annual meeting of the International Sunshine Society will 

be held as usual on the third Thursday in May. On May 21 

the Astor Gallery of the Waldorf-Astoria will be again decorated 
with the Sunshine colors, and I shall not be content with less than a 
thousand delegates. 

Please, will not every one of you on reading this sit right down and 
send me a report of your Sunshine work for the last twelve months — 
I am now speaking to branch presidents and individuals, too. Send 
your letters to 96 Fifth Avenue, New York City, Sunshine head- 
quarters, and ask for all particulars regarding the annual meeting. 
Be sure to give your full name and address. Many letters, and 
packages as well, have been received— yes, and money and stamps, 
too— without proper addresses. Therefore we have not been able to 
acknowledge them. Always remember if you do not hear from any 
message you may send that something is wrong, and write again. 
Let me hear from you often. 

“* If you would strengthen friendship, never forget to write.”’ 


Not far from her on the pavement stood | 








Land, how I’d like to be 





CHECKERBOARD PACKAGES 


When you say to yourself; - 
"| WANT THE BEST 


AND PUREST FOODS: 


You have said all that 
can be said about 


Ralston 


PURINA FOODS 





Cereal Coffee 


A New Drink 
. Send 10 cts. and your 
ywrocer's name for a 
full-size package of 
Ralston Cereal Coffee. 
RALSTON PURINACO. 
St, Louis, Mo. 








SPECIAL SPRING SALE on 


these beautiful 














Reproduced from famous old 

L Colonials, /i//y guaranteed and 

at factory prices, sazv7v7 Aal/ 

ais cost. If you have long wanted a clock, WRITE US 


TODAY — our special offer and special terms for the month of 
April will interest you. Larger pictures free. 


Marqueterie Rocker 


A vocker of quality” and a splendid piece 
& any parlor or for wedding, birthday or 
anniver 
All genuine mahogany with bac! 
inlaid in a beautiful Art Noveau 
lily pattern designed by 
Ricardo Iamucci. Upholstered 
in finest silk damask — your 
choice of moves green, nile, 
old rose or blu 

Special Price $12. Reta 
m $20. Order today. Satisfaction 
3 fully guaranteed. Catalog free 


Purniture 
Linn Murray (o"'"' 
Grand Rapids, incnigan 
> Wemake ‘just the nicest fur- 
nishings possible’ for each room 
and save you 50 per cent. 





Freight 
paid any- 
where in 

BU. 8. wuti? May 2. 








Only $3.00 
Labor Saving, Com- 
fort Giving. For Read- 
ing, Writing, Drawing, 
Sewing, Playing Games, 
Invalid’s Table, Desk 
Extension, Typewriter, 
etc. Requires no floor 
space. Light, strong 


and handsome. For 
Everybody,Every- 


where. Attached to 
chair, bed, table, desk, 
window-sill or almost 
any place you desire. It 
is universally adjustable 
and the only table with 
BALL AND SOCKET 
JOINT. Sent free— 

Booklet containing 

25 illustrations. Agents wanted evervwhere. 


C. E. LOCKE MFG. CO., 86 Elm 8t., Kensett, lowa 
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The Busy Woman’s Garden 


AANY women who love flowers do 
not find time to give annuals the 
care they need. Now, perennial 
plants, when once well estab- 
lished, are good for years with 
very little care. By hoeing about them in 
spring, to clear away grass, and occasional 
weed-pulling thereafter during the season, 
they may be kept in fine condition for an 
indefinite period. The only other attentions 
they will require will be that of applying a 
fertilizer each year, and occasionally a divi- 
sion of the roots as they increase in size. 
The woman who can give a few minutes’ 
time daily to them each spring will find, after 
the first year, that these few minutes will be 
sufficient for all that needs to be done. 

The work of planting perennials will be 
found the hardest part of the undertaking. 
But this is less than that required in prepar- 
ing beds forannuals. The ground where they 
are to be set must be dug up to the depth of 
a foot at least, and enriched by the addition 
of some good fertilizer. Work the soil over 
until nellow. Then make a little excavation 
in it, and spread out carefully therein the 
roots of your plants. This done, cover them 
with soil, and settle it about them by a good 
watering. None of this work is hard, save 
that of digging up the soil. 

After setting out your plants they will 
require no further attention until weeds begin 
to grow. The use of the hoe for a few min- 
utes at a time, once in two weeks, will enable 
you to keep down every weed. 

This is really all the attention that peren 
nials will require of you, each season, up 
to the time when a division of their roots 
becomes advisable. This will not be before 
the third year as a general thing. 
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‘ BELOW is a list of some of the best and 
most easily grown perennials: 

Early flowering kinds — Lily-of-the-Valley, 
Dicentra, Phlox sub/a/a, white and pink, and 
Pansies. 

Early summer bloomers— Peonies, Aqui 
legias, Coreopsis /anceola/a, Delphiniums, 
Digitalis, Spireas, Achilleas, Myosotis and 
Shirley Poppies. 

Midsummer bloomers -—Iris, Lathyrus, 
Hollyhocks, Phlox, Sweet Williams, and the 
various Lilies. 

Late bloomers — Rudbeckias, Helianthus, 
Asters and Anemones. 

Nearly all the plants named above are rich 
in color and fine in form and habit. The 
woman who gives them a place in her garden 
will not sacrifice anything in quality by 
substituting them for annuals. Our best 
gardeners depend upon Hollyhocks, Peonies, 
Irises, Delphiniums, Rudbeckias and Phlox 
for some of the finest effects they secure. 

These plants are procurable in most local 
ities from one’s friends. Or they can be 
obtained of the florist, who will, upon appli 
cation, send seedlings from last year from 
which flowers can be expected this season. 
Or if you care to wait a year for flowers, you 
can get seed of nearly all the sorts named, 
and grow your own plants this summer. The 
most satisfactory method, however, is that of 
planting roots from which flowers can be 
obtained this season. 
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Garden Calks 


Myr. Hextord’s Sprin 
¢ 


By Eben E. Rexford 


Getting the Garden Ready 


SP. PRING gardening operations are 
RY generally begun early in the sea 
son because of the enthusiasm 

N which takes possession of the 
a lover of flowers at that time. At 
the North it is seldom possible to do really 
satisfactory work in the garden before the 
tenth of May. Often it is necessary to wait 
until the middle of the month. In the latitude 
of Philadelphia the season may be ten days 
earlier. Bear in mind that it does not pay 
to be in too great a hurry to begin. 

The first thing to do is to decide on the size 
and location of the beds. The simpler the 
form the more satisfactory the result. Elab 
orate work in making a flower-bed is sure to 
call attention to its details, and the flowers 
thus become accessories to the general plan, 
not the chief factors in it, as they should be 
I would not advise wide beds; it is difficult 
to take proper care of them. They should be 
of a width that will allow you to work to the 
middle of them from each side. 

The first thing to do in the line of active 
garden work is the spading of the beds. 
Throw up the soil to the depth of at least a 
foot. Never be satisfied, with simply scratch 
ing over the surface witharake. You cannot 
grow good flowers in that way. Loosen and 
mellow the soil so that the roots of plants 
will find no difficulty in penetrating it and 
reaching down to a depth where there is 
likely to be permanent moisture. 
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% DO NOT attempt to pulverize the soil as 
% fastas you spade itup. You cannot do that 
then. It will break apart into little lumps, 
but this does no good. Leave it just as thrown 
up from the spade for three or four days for 
surplus water to drain out of it. The sun and 
air will have a mellowing effect on it. After 
exposure to the elements it will crumble 
readily under the application of the hoe. Do 
not be satisfied with it until you have it as 
fine and mellow as it is possible to make it 
More seed fails to germinate from being sown 
in lumpy soil than from any one other reason. 

Few soils are naturally sorich that they do 
not require the addition of some kind of 
fertilizer. While it is true that fairly good 
plants can be grown in ordinary soil, it is 
equally true that really fine ones cannot be 
grown unless they are fed on rich food. You 
must aim, therefore, to secure the most per- 
fect development possible, and this develop- 
ment most go forward steadily, and as rapidly 
as is consistent with the health and vigor of 
the plant. This cannot be done unless you 
supply it with all the elements of plant-life 
during the early stages of its growth. 

Those who live in city or village will not 
find it an easy matter to obtain well-rotted 
cow manure, which is the only kind of barn 
yard fertilizer I would advise any one to 
make use of in the flower-garden. A most 
excellent substitute for it can be procured at 
the stores where agricultural goods are sold 
There are many kinds of commercial fertil 
izers on the market, and nearly all are good 
Let the dealer in your locality select the kind 
for you, and advise the proportion in which 
it should be used. Work it into the soil 
well, that it may be evenly distributed. 

Many amateur gardeners make the mistake 
of having the paths between the beds so nat 
row that it is difficult to get about without 
trampling down the branches which reach over 
the edge of them. Four feet is none too wide 
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% IN LOCATING your plants be sure that 
% you understand their habits, and are able to 
assign them their places intelligently. Keep 
the tall-growing kinds to the rear, where they 
will serve as a background for those of lower 
growth, and so graduate them inthe beds that 
those given places in the immediate fore 
ground will be those of nearly creeping habit, 
like the Portulaca or Verbena. 

Every gardener ought to provide himself at 
the beginning of the season with an outfit of 
tools, consisting of a hoe, an iron rake, a 
transplanting trowel, and a weeding-hook 
The best hoe for general use is one shaped 
like a V, with a handle fitting into a socket 
in the middle of it. This gives you practi 
cally two hoes in one—one having a wide 
blade, the other a point. This point enables 
you to work close to the plants without run 
ning the risk of cutting them off, as you are 
likely to do with a wide-bladed hoe. The 
best weeder is claw-shaped, and uproots 
weeds with great ease and dispatch. You 
can do more with it in half an hour than you 
can do with your hands in a day, and do it 
without much effort. It stirs the soil to the 
depth of an inch or two while pulling weeds, 
thus answering a double purpose. 

In making flower-beds it is not advisable to 
elevate them above the surrounding level 
Raised beds shed rain, and in consequence 
dry out more rapidly than level ones 

“If the soil is hard and clavey, add sand, old 
mortar — anything that will have a tendency 
to make it lighter and more porous. A com- 
paratively open soil will stand drought much 
better than a hard and compact one. 
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N THIS article I want to tell peo- 
ple how they can have a garden 
that will be decidedly novel in its 
make-up, and will cost them noth 
ing except the work and time of 

making it. The idea is to have a garden of 

native plants — plants obtained from the road- 
side, the pasture and the woodland. This 
can be done with but little trouble. 

To make such a garden a success you must 
endeavor to give the plants you bring to it 
from the fields and forests a soil similar to 
that in which they originally grew, and to so 
place them that original conditions may be 
imitated as nearly as possible. By this I 
mean that shade-loving plants should be 
afforded shelter from the sun and that those 
which grew in moist places should be planted, 
if possible, where their roots can have more 
moisture than they would get if given a place 
on a knoll, or an otherwise exposed location, 
while those which are not particular as to the 
positions they occupy can be used any and 
every where. 

Most native plants easily adapt themselves 
to conditions quite unlike those under which 
they formerly grew, but some of the most 
desirable sorts, like the Ferns and the 
Trilliums, insist on having proper attention 
paid to their fondness for shade, and will 
stubbornly refuse to grow if this is ignored. 
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%% OF COURSE, if you plan your native gar 

den on anvthing but the smallest scale it 
will be necessary for youtoobtain considerable 
soil from the native haunts of the plants you 
use in order to make sure of their doing well. 
This may involve a little expense if you are 
not the owner of a horse, but the cost will be 
slight. This is all the expense that need 
be incurred if you are willing to do the 
work of securing and setting out the plants 
yourself, 

In securing your shrubs and plants aim to 
save all the roots you can and to disturb them 
as little as possible. Never allow them to 
become exposed to sunshine in transit, or to 
become dry. Cover them with wet pieces of 
old carpet as soon as dug, and see that they 
are kept wrapped up until set out. 

In setting them make the soil firm about 
them, and then water thoroughly to settle the 
earth evenly and compactly. Do not make 
the mistake of selecting large shrubs, in your 
desire for immediate effect. Large shrubs 
will be likely to lose so much of their old 
growth, as the result of transplanting, that in 
two years’ time smaller ones will have got 
the start of them in size and be a great deal 
more vigorous. 

Wild Roses, Elders, Dogwoods, Clethra, 
Celastrus, Clematis Jammu/a, Helianthus, 
Rudbeckia, Vernonia, Thalictrum, Spirea 
aruncus, Asters, Goldenrod, Lobelia —these 
and many others equally as desirable are to 
be found in almost all localities, and every 
one of them can be transplanted with entire 
safety, provided the conditions heretofore 
spoken of are observed. And this list simply 
includes the plants you are most likely to 
find in an ordinary trip to the country. 
Careful search will lead you to find those of 
more retiring habit, whose haunts are some- 
what aside from the beaten path. 
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30 Years Selling Direct 


? We are the largest manufacturers of 
Vehicles and Harness in the world 
selling to customers exclusively. 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


but ship anywhere for examination, guarantee- 
ing safe delivery. 
You are out nothing 
if not satisfied. We 
make 195 
Styles 

Vehicles 
and 65 

\ styles of 
_ harness. 











No. 719—Driving Wagon with Bike Gear'and 
@ in. Kelly Rubber Tires. Price $55.50 
As good as sells for $30 more. 


Our name on 
your vehicle is 
a guarantee of 
quality and 
correct- 

ness in 

style. 


No. 644-—Top Buggy with Kelly Kubber Tires 
*rice $52.50. 
As good as sells for $35 more. 


Our prices on both vehicles and harness repre- 

sent the actual cost of material and making, plus 

one profit. We make every vehicle and harness 
we sell, and 
we sell only 
direct to the 
consumer. 


\Z 
nd 
lo. 555— Covert Wagon with 7% in. Kelly Rubber 
Tires. Price $88. As good as sells for $125 
Visitors 
are always 
welcome 
at our fac- 
tory. 


4 
No, 347—Cut-Under Trap. Price $112.50 
As good as sells for $40 more. 


Large Catalogue FREE — Send for it. 


Elkhart Carriage and Harness Mfg. Co. 
Elkhart, Ind. 








Copyright by Life Pub. ¢ 


CHARLES DANA GIBSON’S 


most famous pictures have been exquisitely burnt 
into real Doulton porcelain plates 4 subjects 
with rich border in Doulton blue The minutest 
details of the original drawings are reproduced 
Each plate shows several figures, and is 10'% inches 
in size. Price, 650c. If your dealer cannot supply 
you, mention his name enclose 75c. for one plate, 
and we will mail same direct. 

GEORGE F. BASSETT & CO. 
Dept. L 4Y Barclay 8t., New York 
A little book with 24 Gibson pictures sent for 
6c. to cover cost of postage. 


BISSELL’S 22%) 
Carpet Sweeper 


Makes sweeping day a pleasant anticipa- 
tion, lessens the labor of sweeping 95 per 

















Sold 
by all 


cent., makes no noise, raises no dust, re first- 
quires no oiling, no adjusting, 75 per 
cent. easier running than any other class 
sweeper on the market, will outlast dealers. 
forty brooms. 
The trade-mark Bissell’s marks ; 
the genuine. Don’t accept a sub Write to 
stitute, and then regret it. Dept. C, 
BISSELL CARPET for booklet 
SWEEPER CO. “Dust a 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Carrier 
(Largest Sweeper Makers in of 
the World.) Disease.’’ 














6 LU A warm iron trans 
broidery Designs ie “tis. “fests 

any material, On 

receipt of 20 cents I will send a catalogue showing 
hundreds of designs and about 24 styles of initials, 
After you receive the cutalogue you may select 20 cents’ 
worth of designs, which I will send you free of charge 


JOSEPH WALKEP, Boz J 3, Irvington, N. J. 
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Mos lad . 
Cells of the Etiquette of Laster Weddings | 
“SUPPOSE WE ASK THE LADY FROM PHILADELPHIA WHAT IS BEST TO BE DONE” | 


Ouestions will be answered every month on this page. Ilnquirers 
must give their names and addresses, Correspondents wishing | 














mai R EQUENT appeals are made to me 
. asking what isexpected of one who 
receives an invitation to a wed- 
ding. It would seem that Carlyle 
was right when he said, ‘* The sit 
uation that has not its ideal, its duty, was never 
yet occupied by man,’’ and even the wedding 
guests have obligations that, however unim 
portant in comparison with those taking the 
principal parts, are none the less clearly 
defined. 





bg ONE acknowledges the usual engraved 
invitation requesting one’s presence at 
a church wedding, and at the reception fol- 
lowing the ceremony at the bride’s home, 
merely by putting in an appearance. If 
unable to be present one sends cards by hand 
or mail to the bride’s house, addressed to her 
parents, or to those in whose names the invi- 
tations are given-——to be received on the day 
of the wedding. 


& IT IS not customary to send cards to the 
~ bride and bridegroom. They are not the 
hosts, and the difficulty offered by the choice 
between ‘‘ Miss ——’’ when the address is 
written, and the new title of ‘‘ Mrs, ——’’ 
when the card should be received, has led to 
the omission of any recognition of the bride. 

A married woman sends one of her own 
cards and twoof her husband's inclosed in an 
envelope exactly fitting them. Anunmarried 
woman sends but her own card; a man, a 
card for his host and one for his hostess. 

The same rule is observed when the invita- 
tion is for a home wedding. 


‘@® THE further courtesy required is a call 
upon the bride’s parents within a month 
whether the invitation has been accepted or 
not, anda visit to the bride within an interval 
that leaves no suspicion of a lack of interest 
when it is known where she may be found. 


AN INVITATION bidding one to the 

church ceremony alone, and the mere 
announcement of a marriage, require no 
acknowledgment but a call upon the bride 
during the season. 

Should friendly interest prompt a few words 
of congratulation on a card sent to the young 
couple in care of the bride’s parents, the 
kindly impulse would probably be recognized 
with appreciation. All that serves to warm 
and humanize our intercourse with one an- 
other should be encouraged, whether pre- 
scribed by ‘‘ Mrs. Grundy’’ or not. 


A WRITTEN note of invitation to a mar- 

riage, to be witnessed by a few chosen 
friends, requires a prompt and cordial reply, 
written with the same degree of informality 
as the invitation. 


WHEN the ceremony is to be followed by 
a wedding breakfast the card bearing 
the invitation often requests an answer in the 
conveniently brief form of ‘‘R. s. v. p.,’’ since 
special preparation is made and a seat allotted 
for each guest individually. An acceptance 
of such an invitation may be worded: 
MR. AND Mrs. JoHN SMITH 
accept with pleasure the invitation of 
MR. AND Mrs. BLANK 
to be present at the marriage of their daughter and 
afterward at the wedding breakfast 
on —— the —— of , 
Address and date. 
The names should each occupy a separate 
line, and the date be written in full. 
Numerals are out of fashion. 





& SHOULD some members of a family 

accept the invitation and others be unable 
to do so, they should write separate answers, 
even in the case of husband and wife. 

If. a,regret is necessary the reason that 
imposes it need not be stated. ‘‘ Mr. and 
Mrs. —— regret their inability to be present,’’ 
etc., will suffice. 


AN INVITATION to a wedding does not 

imply the expectation of a present to the 
bride. Only affection, friendship, sympa- 
thetic interest, and perhaps the give-and-take 
of social indebtedness impose that pleasant 
obligation. 

The invitation does mean that the recipient 
is included in the circle of acquaintances 
which the bride desires to retain when she 
assumes her new name and position. 


§¥ WHEN invited to the house reception 
those generously disposed often send some 
trifle—a book, a bunch of violets or long- 
stemmed roses—which add so much to the 
effect of the gift display—some little thing 
ihe utility of which calls it often into requisi- 
tion—as a proof of good will and sympathy 
that is much appreciated. Such attentions 
are, however, purely voluntary. 

The gifts are generally sent from the place 
where they are purchased, accompanied by the 
giver’s card, upon which it is not the fashion 
of to-day to write anything, but the expression 
of kind wishes can never be unfashionable 
when sincere. 


answers by mail should inclose addressed stamped envelopes. 


@& THE presents may be sent at any time 
© within a month of the wedding, but the 
receipt of the invitations is the signal for their 
more general offering. Should a belated gift 
be sent on the day of the marriage its welcome 
nity be assumed, but a word of apology should 
accompany it. 

All gifts are made to the bride and marked 
with the initials of her maiden name. It 
is a distinct compliment to the bridegroom 
when his friends make presents to his bride. 
This does not preclude the gift of some per 
sonal offering to him from his intimates 
should they be disposed to make it, when a 
few flowers may be sent to the bride. 


ON THE day of the wedding, at a church 
6 ceremony, the guests should time their 
arrival so as to be in their places ten or 
fifteen minutes before the hour named for the 
ceremony. Wraps and overcoats are removed 
in the vestibule and carried on the arm into 
the church. 

Those who are well-bred accept without 
question the seats given them by the ushers, 
who meet them at the church door, offering 
their arms to the ladies to conduct them to 
their places. If several guests arrive in a 
party the usher leads the way with one of 
the ladies and the rest follow. If a woman 
is accompanied by her husband or other mas- 
culine escort she accepts the arm of the usher 
and the other man follows them to the seats 
assigned. The ushers ask the names of the 
guests to learn whether they are mentioned in 
their lists of relatives and intimate friends, 
entitled to places of special honor. 

The friends of the bride are usually seated 
at the left of the main aisle, those of the 
groom on theright. Belated guests and those 
wearing mourning should choose inconspicu- 
ous places. 


P AS THE familiar notes of the wedding 
march peal forth and the bridal party 
enters the church all the guests rise. It is 
not only the courtesy due the bride and bride- 
groom, but it is also the proper reverence 
befitting the solemn rite and sacred edifice, 
for all to observe the forms of the marriage 
service, standing, kneeling, according to the 
prescribed custom of that church, and joining 
earnestly and devoutly in the petitions on 
behalf of the bridal pair. 


THE peering and peeping over the bowed 
© heads of the others to catch a better view 
of the bridal finery, whispering, standing on 
the hassocks, making critical remarks about 
the bride or bridegroom, their attendants or 
their families, are evidences of low breeding 
and a coarse nature. 

The guests do not leave their »laces until 
the bridal party and the occupants of the fore- 
most pews have passed on and out of the 
church. The same quiet behavior is main- 
tained as when a Sunday congregation leaves 
the church. 


‘@ THE wedding guests proceed directly 

from the church to the home of the bride if 
invited for the reception or breakfast, but a 
somewhat dilatory progress gives time for the 
bridal party to arrange themselves and for a 
little intimate intercourse before the formal 
reception of guests begins. 


ARRIVED at the house, the women are 

directed to one room, the men to another, 
to lay aside their outer garments if they 
choose, or the men’s hats and overcoats may 
be left in the hall. 

Upon entering the drawing-room either the 
parents of the bride stand ready to greet all 
who come, or the ushers offer their services to 
present the guests tothe bride, who introduces 
them to her husband if they happen to be 
unknown to him. One need not wait for an 
usher if acquainted with the bride, but join 
at once the line of persons who are offering 
their felicitations in turn. 


‘ ONE wishes the bride all happiness, 
6 and congratulates the bridegroom, whose 
supposed efforts to win the woman of his 
heart have been crowned with success. It is 
enough to shake the hand of each warmly and 
cordially, and say briefly to the bride, ‘‘I 
hope that you may be very, very happy,’’ 
and to the groom, ‘‘ You have my most sin- 
cere congratulations ’’—unless your feelings 
prompt a spontaneous expression that carries 
no suggestion of having been prepared before- 
hand. 

One should make a point of speaking to 
the bride’s parents, and to those of the bride- 
groom if possible. 


y IF THERE is a wedding breakfast and it 
G is served at small tables the guests follow 
the bridal party to the dining-room and sit 
where they please, friends seeking each other. 
The bridal party wait until the bride is 
seated before taking their own places. If 
there are but few guests and all are seated at 
one or two tables, name-cards indicate the 
places. 


% WHERE the refreshments are served 

; “en buffet’’ from the dining-table, set 
with dainties and delicacies, the guests serve 
themselves and each other, usually assisted 
by friends of the bride or by the servants who 
are in attendance. 


% THOSE invited to a house wedding or toa 
© wedding breakfast are entitled to stay and 
witness the departure of the happy pair, join 
in the merry pelting with loose flowers, the 
acclamations and joyous bustle attending it. 

Ata large reception, on the contrary, unless 
one belongs to the inner circle of the friends 
of bride or bridegroom and their families, it is 
in better taste to withdraw after passing about 
an hour at the house. One should take leave 
of the bride’s mother, who is the real hostess, 
and say to her what you in her place would 
be happy to hear. 


¥ IN PASSING out the guests find upon the 
© hall table small boxes tied with white rib- 
bon, containing wedding cake, one of which 
each guest is entitled to take as a souvenir. 


Sy AT A HOME wedding the guests stand 
© while the ceremony is being performed, 
bowing their heads during the prayers. They 
offer their felicitations immediately after the 
clergyman has withdrawn and bride and 
bridegroom turn to face the room. Prece- 
dence is yielded to the families, relatives and 
intimate friends of the bridal pair. 


% ONE of the kindly observances of which 
G a prospective bride is sometimes the 
object is a ‘‘ shower,’’ given by some friend 
who invites a few others belonging to the 
intimate circle of the bride’s acquaintance to 
meet her at luncheon or afternoon tea, and 
requests that each shall bring some little gift 
destined for the plenishing of the new domicile. 

The guest of honor is bidden half an hour 
later than the rest, to afford opportunity to 
arrange the gifts effectively on a table before 
her arrival, each one accompanied by the card 
of the giver. Her pleasure is usually equaled 
by that of the kind friends who have thought 
only of giving her pleasure. 


ey A BRIDE can never have too many doilies, 
© centrepieces, tray-cloths, bureau-covers, 
etc., and the housewifely instinct is gratified 
by kitchen furnishings that, tied with ribbons 


and ornamented with flowers, take on quite | 


an artistic air. Atinfunnel holding a bunch 
of violets, a dustpan with a spray of blossoms 
tied to the handle, and muffin-rings tied 
together with ribbon, are things of beauty. 
One clever woman gave a ‘“‘ Stock Shower ’”’ 
and added to the trousseau of a bride-elect 
many dainty specimens of these fashionable 
trifles, each guest contributing a bit of her 
own handiwork. A luncheon followed the 
presentation of gifts, of which the table was 
ornamented with a centrepiece of the white 
gilly-flowers known as ‘‘ Stocks,’’ and ropes 
of blossoms fell from the chandelier, making 
a pretty bower effect. The place-cards were 
mock certificates of ‘“‘stock,’’ inclosed in 
official-looking envelopes, addressed. The 
certificates were of the Bank of Hymen, 
signed by ‘‘ Her Majesty —Woman’”’ as pres- 
ident. Cupid was named as treasurer. 


THIS suggests that I have promised some 
ideas for entertainments. 

At a luncheon last April the guests found 
little ‘‘ weather dolls’’ at their places hold- 
ing their name-cards. These are barometer 
toys—-mere paper dolls dressed in chemically 
prepared fabrics that change color with the 
variations of the weather. Blue indicates dry 
or fair weather, and pink presages rain. 

Among the bona-fide dainties were ‘‘ April 
fool ’’ bonbons—‘‘ chocolate creams ’’ stuffed 
with cotton, button-moulds covered with 
chocolate, and round, yellow pill-boxes filled 
with flour, iced to represent small cakes. 


The flowers were daffodils, and the ice | 


cream, in the shape of familiar animals, was 
served from a Noah’s Ark made of nougat. 
After luncheon our hostess said that she 
had a picture to show us which she had just 
received and which had given her much 
pleasure. A curtain was hung before it, 
which, when withdrawn with grave cere- 
mony, revealed a mirror reflecting our expect- 
ant faces, while on its surface, written with 
soap, we read the words ‘‘April Fool! ”’ 


DURING these last few weeks of Lent, 
G whether or not we regard the season as 
having any restraining claim upon our con- 
sciences, it would be good forall of usto take 
the opportunity to show hospitality, instead 
of entertaining. The things are not synony- 
mous. Hospitality opens doors of welcome, 
‘hoping for nothing again.’’ Thereis noth- 
ing commercial about it. Let us seek out 
the lonely, the burdened, those who have few 
pleasures, whom we may know, and give then 
a ‘‘ thoroughly good time.’’ For entertaining 
such people I shall be glad to send sugges- 
tions by letter to anybody who sends me a 
stamped and self-addressed envelope. 


O) Fatitib 


DIAMOND 


WS Ser 7 / 


The 
‘*Twen- 
tieth Cen- 
tury’’ cutting 
has idealized the 
diamond as nature’s 
masterpiece in gems. 
The discovery of this cut- 
ting brings renewed glory to 
the modern lapidist, and will 
necessitate the revision of the story 
of the diamond in thousands of books 
and encyclopedias. The accepted dictum 
of centuries that ‘‘the brilliant cutting 
best brings out the beauties of the 
diamond’’ can no longer be recog- 
nized. The climax of its bril- 
liancy is attained by the 
‘*Twentieth Century’’ 
cutting. 
Ask your jeweler to 
show youthe 
‘* Twentieth 
Century’’ 
diamond. 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 
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A Smart Dicker Table 


always—if it is set with the unusually beautiful 
patterns of 


“1835 R. WALLACE” 


Silver Plated Ware... Every piece is modeled after 
solid silver patterns and has all its wear at half the cost. 
This illustration is reduced from a page of our delightful 
hook by a prominent cooking authority, ‘‘ How to Set 
le,”” which shows exactly the correct adornment of the 
table for every occasion. Sent prepeid to any address on 
receipt of 10c. postage. Address Dept. E. 















R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co., Wallingford, Conn. | 


The “ R. W. & S."" stamp on sterling silver 


} is a guarantee of excellence. 

| Fine opportunity. German 
| teacher will chaperone lim- 
ited number of young ladies 


to Berlin for six months’ study of German. Start last of April 


Berlitz School of Languages, Hathaway Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis., Dept. 6 
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TRUSSED CHICKEN 
(Showing length of strings) 


JNDER this heading I shall include 
turkeys, chickens, ducks, geese 
and guineas, the common barn- 
yard poultry. These birds should 
all be fed and kilied with as great 
care as the larger animals. At least one 
week before killing, pen and feed them for 
three days on corn or wheat and give plenty 
of water ; then if at all convenient feed largely 
on skimmed milk for the remaining four days. 
If skimmed milk is out of the question feed 
cracked corn, and give plenty of water to 
drink. For twenty-four hours before killing 
give nothing but water. Kill by sticking 
them in the jugular vein; hang by the feet to 
thoroughly bleed, and pick them quickly 
without scalding. If treated in this way the 
flesh will be clean and sweet, and much more 
wholesome than when dipped in a pail of 
boiling water. If possible draw all poultry 
while it is still warm. 


oh 


2 TO DRAW, first chop off the head, leaving 
along neck. Cut theskin on the outside of 
what would be the knee-joint; bend the foot 
back, loosening the sinews at the top. With 
a wooden skewer remove them one at a 
time. Cut carefully through the joint to the 
back of the leg, and with a skewer remove 
five more sinews, one atatime, making seven 
in all. Cut through the heavy muscle at the 
back and remove the foot. Treat the second 
leg in precisely the same way. The removal 
of the sinews, which in a turkey are very 
tough and almost bonelike, makes the leg a 
very desirable piece. 

Turn the bird over on its breast, hold the 
skin on the back of the neck firmly and make 
along slit. Turn the skin down over the 
breast and remove the crop, cutting it close 
to the gullet. Cut the neck close to the 
breast. Place the chicken on its 
back, make a small vent at the end 
of the breastbone. Put two fingers 
in the neck opening, and loosen 
the heart and lungs. Put your 
right hand in the vent underneath 
the breastbone and loosen all the 
intestines. With a sharp knife cut 
around the large intestine at its 
outlet. Take hold of the gizzard, 
grasping carefully all the intestines 
and turn them out. If the intes- 
tines are broken the flavor of the 
flesh of the chicken is entirely 
spoiled and it is unfit forfood. No 
amount of washing will return its 
flavor. The flavoring matter of all 
flesh is soluble in water. Remove 
the oil sack and wipe the chicken 
carefully with a damp cloth outside 
and inside, or wash the skin with 
a small brush and wipe it dry. The skin is 
really the only part that requires washing. 
The chicken is now ready to put aside or to 
truss for roasting or boiling. 
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& TO TRUSS a turkey put the skin of the 

breast down toward the back, making a 
plump breast ; then fold back the wings, taking 
a stitch through one wing, then through the 
skin of the back, and through the other wing, 
making a single tie. In this way the wings 





METHOD OF DRAWING A CHICKEN 


are thrown back, giving the carver an oppor- 
tunity to easily strike the joint. Put asingle 
stitch through the body between the ribs, then 
back through the leg joint, and tie it on one 
side to hold the legs in position. Now run the 
needle through the skin at the end of the legs; 
take a stitch through the rump of the turkey; 
tie at the side, holding the legs down close to 
the breast. Three stitchesin all and the tur- 
key is ready for cooking. 

Ducks and geese are trussed in much the 
same manner; the drawing, however, is just 
a little different. Cut off the head, leaving a 
long neck; slit the skin at the back, turn it 
over the breast and take out the gullet. 
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By Mrs. 8.T. Rorer 


Fourth Lesson — Gow to Prepare 


and Cook Poultry 


Then cut the neck close to the body.’ Ducks 
and geese do not have crops. Make a vent 
just below the breastbone but lengthwise 
instead of crosswise. Remove the legs in 
precisely the same way as for turkey or 
chicken, drawing out the sinews. Wash the 
bird carefully, wipe it inside and sew up the 
slit, carpet stitch. These stitches can easily 
be removed after the bird is cooked. 





THE SINEWS DRAWN 


The legs of swimming birds, far back to 
the end of the body, are short and must be 
trussed down close to the side. 

Very young chickens have little nutritive 
value, and may be considered a luxury rather 
than a food. Chickens from four to five 
months old are sold as spring chickens or 
broilers; thirty to forty minutes is sufficient 
time to allow for the cooking. Chickens a 
year, thirteen or fourteen months old are 
best for roasting and baking. When two 
years old they should be cooked en casserole, 
stewed or fricasseed. 

To determine the age of a chicken test the 
end of its breastbone; if it is soft and easily 
moved the chicken is less than a year old. 
When it resists the pressure, is sharp and 
hard, the chicken is from a year and a half to 
two years old. This is also true of a turkey. 





CHICKEN CUT FOR A FRICASSEE 


To test ducks and geese break the under- 
bill; if it breaks easily they are young. 
Goslings or green geese are young geese less 
than a year old. A duckling isa duck of less 
than a year old. Both are usually baked. 

To prepare chicken for a fricassee draw and 
clean as directed for roasting. Cut off the 
leg with the second joint, first on one side, 
then on the other. Make two pieces of each. 
Remove the wings, taking a piece of white 
meat with them. Turn the chicken on the 
breast, loosen the shoulder-blades, which 
hold together the front and back carcass. 
Make two pieces of the breast and separate 
the back at the second rib. 

To open the gizzard peel off the outside blue 
skin and cut the flesh close to the sand sack. 
The giblets may be used in a fricassee, or 
made into giblet sauce, or saved and used 
another day for giblet soup. 

A 
te 
%& GUINEA fowls are clean feeders, and are 
rarely ever penned before killing. The 
meat is all dark, and if well cooked has a rich 
flavor and is exceedingly tender. They are 
sent to the market with the feathers on, and 
as one should not scald birds after they are 
cold, they are allowed to hang for three or 
four days until the feathers are easily pulled 
out. Or they may be skinned. 

To fricassee guinea fowls cut them pre- 
cisely the same as chickens. 

The secret of sweet, well-done, juicy poul- 
try isinthe basting. A very little water only 
should be put in the pan at first; as soon as 
the fat begins to melt use it for basting; the 
intense heat will sear the outside of the bird 
which will prevent the escape of juices. The 
oven must be very hot at first and cooled 
gradually during the cooking. An _ eight- 
pound turkey, unstuffed, should be roasted 
for two hours and basted every ten minutes. 
A four-pound chicken should be roasted one 
hour and basted every ten minutes. If birds 
are stuffed an extra three-quarters of an hour 
must be allowed, as it takes a greater time to 
heat them. If cooked at a high temperature 
too long they will be underdone at the centre 
or near the bones. 
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TRUSSED CHICKEN 


(Showing arrangement of back) 


To Make Guinea Fricassee 
7 DRAW and cut the guinea as directed. 
G Put into a saucepan a quarter of a pound of 
sliced bacon and half a cupful of water; cook 
until the water has evaporated and the fat 
tried from the bacon. Remove the crackling 


and put in the pieces of guinea; stir until they | 
have slightly browned, then lift them to | 


another pan. 


water; when boiling add two teaspoonfuls of 
browning or.kitchen bouquet, two level tea- 
spoonfuls of salt, and asaltspoonful of pepper, 
a small onion sliced, andtwo bay leaves. Put 
in the pieces of guinea, bring to boiling point, 
cover and cook slowly at 180° Fahrenheit for 
an hour and a half. 

To dish, put the rough pieces in the centre 
of the platter, cross the legs in front toward 
the carver, put the wings at the end, the 
second joint at the back, and over the top, in 
the centre, the breasts. Reheat the sauce. 
Beat the yolks of two eggs with two table- 
spoonfuls of cream; add a little of the sauce 
to this; take from the fire and strain it over 
the guineas. Garnish the dish with sweet 
potato balls and parsley. 

Brown Fricassee of Chicken 
@ TAKE all the fat carefully from the 

' chicken, put it in a saucepan, render and 
then remove the crackling. Put the breast in 
this hot fat; brown it quickly; remove it, and 
brown each piece of chicken. Tothis fat add 
two tablespoonfuls of flour; mix; add a pint 
of stock or water; stir until boiling. Adda 
teaspoonful of kitchen bouquet or browning. 
Put in the chicken; add a slice of onion, a 
bay leaf, a level teaspoonful of salt, a salt- 
spoonful of pepper. Cover and cook, below 
the boiling point, for one hour, for a chicken 
one year old. Dish as directed for the guinea 
fricassee. Add one egg with two 
tablespoonfuls of milk to the sauce, 
and strain it over the chicken. 

A white fricassee is made by 
covering the chicken with a quart 
of boiling water, Boil rapidly for 
a moment, then cook below the 
boiling point until the flesh is 
tender. Season with salt and 
pepper. 
tender put two tablespoonfuls of 
butter and two of flour in a sauce 
pan; mix and add a pint of the 
water in which the chicken was 
boiled. Stiruntil boiling. Dishthe 
chicken and strain over the sauce. 

Baked Duck 

# STUFF the duck with two cup- 
© fuls of mashed potatoes, mixed 
with one cupful of English walnuts 
chopped fine and seasoned with salt and 
pepper; or with boiled hominy nicely sea- 
soned, or with boiled rice seasoned with salt, 
pepper and butter. Put the duck in a baking- 
pan, cover the bottom with boiling water in 
which you have dissolved a teaspoonful of 
salt; place it in a very hot oven, baste and 
bake for one hour if the duck is young, one 
hour and a half if old. An old duck or 
goose is best braised. 

One rule for sauce will answer for all 
baked poultry. Remove the bird and pour 





HOLD FIRMLY AND MAKE A LONG SLIT 


from the pan all the fat except four table- 
spoonfuls; to this add two rounding table- 
spoonfuls of flour; mix. Chop the giblets, 
which should have been boiled in a pint of 
water, fine and add to the flour, and then to 
the water in which they have been cooked. 
Season with salt and pepper and a teaspoon- 
ful of kitchen bouquet. Stir constantly until 
the mixture boils and is smooth, and turn 
at once into a sauceboat. 


ae 


Mrs. Rorer’s next Method Lesson, which will appear 
in the May issue of THE JOURNAL, will teil 


** How to Bake Bread and Cake”’ 


Add to the fat four tablespoon- | 
fuls of flour; mix and add a quart of stock or | 
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“THE TASTE TELLS” 





Cudahy 
Rex Brand 
Beef Extract 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 
It makes the Most Savory 


Soups, Sauces, Gravies 


and 


BEEF TEA 
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FREE ae FAMOUS INDIAN HEADS are 


: hly prized for “dens.” We will send 
you one FREE i yon will send us the names of your 
grocer and druggist, and four cents in stamps to cover 
cost of mailing. 


Address Beef Extract Department 


The Cudahy Packing Company 
South Omaha, Neb. 


Pictures copyrighted 1899 and 1900 by Heyn Photo, Omaha, Neb. 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY FRENCH 
Church wedding at Tacoma, Washington. The decorations were light 
pink peonies tied with white satin ribbon. A bowknot of white tulle hung 
across the chancel. The main aisle was roped off with white ribbons. 
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Arranged as a chapel in a house at Galveston, Texas. The 
decorations consisted of asparagus ferns, a bell of margue 
rites, and ribbon streamers on which doves were perched. 





























PHOIOGRAPH BY MRS. M. LOUISE GREENE 
Room decorated for an evening wedding in a house at 
Summit, New Jersey. The altar was decorated with smilax, 
potted palms and pink roses, and lighted by wax tapers. 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY VAN Loo 
The decorations for this wedding at Toledo, Ohio, were confined principally to the front of 
the church. Roses, chrysanthemums, Southern smilax, palms and vines were used in pro- 
fusion. A few of the pews were decorated with chrysanthemums tied with white ribbon. 
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A memorial chapel at a camp in Minnesota furnished this attractive setting for an 
autumn wedding. The low side-walls of the chapel were almost hidden beneath the and whi 
brilliant-hued leaves. The arches of the roof were covered with foliage. At t.¢ back of 


base of the arches were candelabra, half hidden in the leaves. The chancel was of flowe 
Awarded First Prize ina Journal 





























PHOTOGRAPH BY FRED BROWN 
An aisle for the bridal party at this home wedding at 
Toronto, Canada, was made with stands holding white 
flowers, which were connected by white ribbons. 
Awarded Fourth Prize in a Journal Contest. 
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almost entirely filled with flowers and autumn leaves. Lilies were in the altar vases 
eath the and white tapers in the brass candelabra. A curtain of feathery smilax was placed 
At tle back of the altar. The aisle through which the bridal party walked was an avenue 
icel was of flowers, each pew ending in a bank of purple and white asters. 
d First Prize in @ Journal Contest. 



































Palms, ferns, syringas, and hemlock boughs covered 
with buds formed the decorations for this church wed- 
ding at Belvidere, New Jersey. 

Awarded Third Prize in a Journal Contest. 





























The color scheme for this church wedding which was held at Plattsburg, 
New York, was green and white. Green foliage banked the organ, and 
each pew was decorated with a large bunch of white flowers. 























Bay window in a house at Greenwood, South Carolina, deco- 
rated for a home wedding. The decorations were of asparagus 
vines and pink roses. 

Awarded Second Prize in a Journal Contest, 























Church at Lynn, Massachusetts, arranged for a wedding. 
The decorations were of birch and mountain laurel 
Flowers were scattered before the bride. 

Awarded First Prize ina Journal Contest 
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m ore eT 
Palms and bamboos formed the background for the decorations for this church wedding 
at Riverside, California. The chancel rail was decorated with fishnet covered with white 
carnations and roses. There was a chime of bells of pepper-tree blossoms and carnations. 
Awarded Fifth Prize in a Journal Contest. 
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Cleaning Hair 
isa dirty job 


The Ostermoor needs 
only a sun bath 


HAIR MATTRESS —A Tick Stuffed 


Every hair mattress is a tick stuffed with animal hair, 
often swarming with disease germs. Our advertising has 
driven the old-line makers to claim “sterilized” hair, which 
is absurd; for the only process that would be effective de- 
Stroys the value of the hair — makes it brittle and lifeless. 

The hair-stuffed tick gets lunpy—has to be“ made over"’ 
every three or four years, at a greater expense each time. 


THE “OSTERMOOR’’— Built, Not Stuffed 


Each Ostermoor mattresqis built—not stuffed. Hand- 
laid sheets of snowy whit@ness, each the full size, are 
carefully compressed into the tick. The Ostermoor Patent 
Elastic Felt is purity itself, germ-free and vermin-proof. 

Ostermoor mattresses cannot get lumpy; never need 
renewing ; an occasional sun-bath is all they require. The 
tick can be taken off and washed whenever soiled. 


The Ostermoor #** Mattress, *15. 


has met with success so great that dozens of would-be rivals have flattered themselves and us b 
unsuccessful attempts to imitate it. Do not be fooled! There is but one Ostermoor! It is not FELT 
if itis notan OSTERMOOR, Our name and guarantee on the end of every genuine mattress, 


SEND FOR OUR HANDSOME 96-PAGE BOOK FREE 


whether you want a mattress or not. There is no other mattress as good as the “ Ostermoor” and 
we want you to know why — we challenge comparison, Our book, “The Test of Time,” gives testi- 
monials from such men as Rev. Dr. MacArthur and George H. Daniels, whom you must# believe — 
even if you think We exaggerate. Nt illustrates the various uses to which the Patent Elastic Felt is 
put — Pillows, Window Seat Cushions, Boat Cushions and Church Cushions, etc. 


Sleep On It Thirty Nights Free 





STANDARD SIZES AND PRICES: 


Aa | ee 
and if it is not even all you have hoped for, if you wide, me + ‘ ‘ 

don't believe it to be the equal in cleanliness, dura- 4 * So wits, 35 i ale: ivep j 6 &. 3 in. 
bility and comfort of any $50 hair mattress ever 4 ft. 6 in. wide, 45 lbs. | | 15.00 


made, you caniget your money back by return 


; Made in two parts, 50 cents extra. 
mail —*‘ no questions asked. F ‘ 


Special sizes, special prices 














We Pay Express Charges Everywhere 


LOOK OUT whether you doubt the dealer or 
not, ask to see our name—it is sewn on the end. 
It is a safe thing to do—" mistakes" will happen, 
you know. Send for free book to-day. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY 


117 Elizabeth Street, New York 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. Send for 
our book, ** Church Cushions.” 
































When Our 
Grandparents 
Were Young 


electro-silver plated spoons 
and forks—at that time a 
marvelous invention—w ere 
first offered for sale by the makers 
Rogers Bros. Although their busi- 
ness was established in the year 1847, 
people were skeptical'as to the merits of 
the goods, and they had extreme diffi- 
culty in first introducing them. Such sales as 
they made, however, brought new orders, 
and in a short time 


“IQAT ROGERS BROS: 


Spoons, Forks, Etc. 


were famous in the eyes of all silver users, 
Their little shop was soon exchanged for 
larger quarters, and one of the brothers 
devoted his entire time to selling, while 
another superintended the making. 
‘To-day the business has grown to 
immense proportions, and the 
goods now made, shown in cata- 
logue No, 61 R (sent free), will 
interest any person who de- 
sires “Silver Plate that 
Wears.” Made ouly by the 
successors to Rogers Bros. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 
Meriden, Conn. 
("Sieen'co.*) 





Silver Co. 
Successor. 











EASILY CLEANED AND MOST SANITARY 


The White Enameled Lining of the Bohn 
Refrigerators is o> and is easily cleaned 
with a moist cloth. 0 typhoid germs. No taint 
from milk, cheese, fruit, fish or vegetables, even in 
the same compartment. Always sweet and pure. 
The Syphon System utilizes all the cold air. That 
means lower temperature — (38 to 42 degrees against 
52 to 60 degrees in ordinary refrigerators). A life- 
long economy and satisfaction, A beautiful refrig- 
erator — cabinet construction. 


SENT FREIGHT PREPAID 


Anywhere in the United States if not for sale by 
your dealer. If not satisfactory after ten days’ 
trial, return at our expense and purchase price will 
be refunded. 


Adopted by the Pullman Co. and all the great 
railroads for buffet, dining cars, and freight 
refrigeration. Testimonials from all. 


Booklet is full of valuable in- 
Write for Valuable | formation or care and econom- 


ical use of refrigerators. Also 
FREE Booklet describes and catalogues Bohn 
half-tone photographs. FREE—Wrrite for it. 


Syphon Refrigerators, with 
WHITE ENAMEL REFRIGERATOR CO., 14 East 6th Street, St. Paul, Minn, 


We make Refrigerators for cars, steamships, hotels, etc., to order. 






































The Ladies’ Home Journal for April 1903 





The Girl Who is Just a Daughter 
HEN you came running in the other 
morning, Mary dear, with your hands 
full of hyacinths, and your eyes spark- 
ling, and all the good news about 
ae your mother’s recovery from illness, 
and your little sister’s pleasure in the kindergarten, 
and a half-dozen other home happenings, you 
brought more sunshine than you knew. Your voice 
is a rare pleasure to me; it is low-pitched and sweet, 





and has no accent of strain or worry. Your words 


are not snipped off carelessly, nor do they run 


| together in confusion. They are clear-cut like 





coins from the mint. This is a great distinction in 
itself. Then, Mary, if you will pardon me for say- 
ing it, I do like the way in which you dress; you 
are as tidy in the morning at the breakfast-table as 
though you were going to a party. I do not wonder 
that everybody in your home is the gayer and braver 
when you bid them good-morning. 


te WHEN you come to see me there is one thing 

I prize. Shall I name it? You never have to 
hurry away before I have had time to enjoy your call; 
you have leisure; and the soft atmosphere of interest 
in others, which never deserts you, is a peculiar 
charm. I have heard you say that you wished you 
might be as gifted in music, in art, in mathematics, 
as some of the other girls are, but that your talents 
were not meant to shine, were of the commonplace 
order. If there was a little note of regret, of depre- 
cation, in this confession I am not surprised, for 
the air is full of aspirations, and it is the excep- 
tional girl who is not studying to exhaustion along 
some line of toilsome work, or planning eagerly for 
some arduous future. Many girls must do this. 
They would fail in duty were it otherwise. But 
she who is not compelled to earn her bread, and 
who is not desirous for a career beyond her home, 
is the happier girl, and she is in the place where 
God always puts the happiest women. 


% YOUR father has had to carry a good deal ot 
care and responsibility all his life. I wonder if 
you dream how often in the struggles of the past 
twenty years the thought of his darling little girl has 
renewed his courage, and made a hard world easier, 
and kept him from weakness and retreat? No, this 
you cannot even faintly imagine, yet it has been, 
and is, his invisible coat of mail that turns off many 
a hostile weapon and makes it fall harmless to the 
ground. And were your father the poorest of men, 
earning his livelihood by the most strenuous daily 
labor, standing in all weathers at a motor on a car, 
guiding a sloop in the bay when the fisherman’s 
work is perilous, or building a bridge in mid-air, 
the daughter at home would still be his comfort, 
incentive and delight. A girl is more to her father 
in many ways than she can be to any one else. 
Your mother is leaning on you too, and she begins 
to let you lift her burdens. She has aright to enjoy 
your society at home, now that you can be to her 
friend, comrade and sister, as well as daughter. 
Of course you will always be her little girl, but now 
that you are out of school, and free to go about with 
her, and to share her confidences, and be her con- 
stant companion, she is entering on halcyon days. 
You do not need to supersede her, or take her 
housekeeping out of her hands. Few mothers wish 
to resign the headship of the home, even to a dear 
daughter, but you can aid her. 


I AM glad to be assured by those who know that 

you are mistress of the homely culinary arts on 
which health and contentment depend, and that 
you learned them in the best school of domestic 
science in the world: your dear mother’s kitchen. 
You will always be queen of your home, though 
maids may come and go. Your mother is able, 
when she chooses, to trust the whole management 
to you, while she takes an outing or makes a long 
visit in her old home, meeting her girlhood friends, 
and feeling entirely at rest about home affairs with 
her capable daughter at the helm. 

To be just a dear home-daughter requires an 
equipment of courage, elasticity, knowledge and 
common-sense that is inferior to nothing ever 
bestowed by a university. The sunny nature that 
is not daunted by disappointments, the self-restraint 
that holds back the hasty word, and the tact that 
harmonizes old and young, sheers the talk away 
from dangerous subjects, keeps the children happy 
and well-behaved, are worth more than any treas- 
ure weighed in earthly scales. 


YOUR hyacinths are perfuming this den where 

I write. iow like you it was to remember my 
fondness for them, with their clustering cups of fra- 
grance. That is a very gracious attribute of the 
daughter, to recollect people’s little caprices and 
tastes; to recall how many lumps of sugar a guest 
likes in her tea, and which chair an elderly cousin 
finds most agreeable. By degrees the daughter 
modifies whatever in the home may have been crude, 
and makes beautiful a home that was at first only 
comfortable. To crown comfort with beauty is the 
daughter’s province. 

As a daughter with home for your background 
there are many lovely acts of charity and practical 
helpfulness that you can do for other girls. Iam 
sure we would be at a loss in our guild if it were 
not for girls like you, who are fond of needlework. 
The Children’s Hospital knows your value. You 
have your class at the neighborhood settlement, and 
in your own unobtrusive way, with home for a 
starting point, you are doing good and blessing the 
world. So, Mary dear, let me end by saying again 
how glad I am of the girl who is just a daughter. 


Mrs. Sangster’s Girls’ 
Problems 


Ouestions of interest to girls will be answered on this page, by 
Margaret E. Sangster, but inquirers must give their names and 
addresses. Correspondents inclosing stamps or addressed stamped 
envelopes will be answered by mail. 





Answers to Girls’ Questions 


Eva K. As a teacher in a district school, five 
miles from any town, you are leading an obscure 
but very useful life. Yet it is natural that you 
should be tired and desire a wider sphere. I advise 
you to take a special course in English Literature 
at a Summer School, and thus partially prepare for 
another position for which you may be ready a year 
or two from now. 


MyRTLeE L. If you allow yourself to be fretted 
about lines in your face and hollows under your 
eyes you will certainly add to the trouble. I 
imagine you sit up too late at night. Get two 
hours’ beauty sleep before twelve, and see if it does 
not improve your looks. 


MARGARET M. A nurse’s calling is very honor- 
able. One does not lose social prestige by adopting 
it. You cannot, however, combine business and 
society. A nurse has an absorbing life and one 
which involves much drudgery. 


JANET R. One may, of course, learn millinery 
by correspondence, but a few lessons from a good 
milliner are almost indispensable to successful 
training. 


ARCHIE. Wear your oldclothes, dear, if you can- 
not afford to buy new ones. Don’t put the ball 
and chain of a debt around your foot. It will take 
all the pleasure out of life. I am sure nobody who 
loves you cares a single bit about your wearing a 
jJast season’s hat. “ 


GERTRUDE K. A girl should ask her mother 
when she is in doubt about the desirability of an 
acquaintance, and she should accept her mother’s 
decision. 


ANNE. You cannot continue in your present 
situation if the work is ruining your eyesight. 
Evidently the hours are too long and the light is 
insufficient. This is one of the cases where it is 
right to give up work at once, even with nothing 
else in view. Ask friends to be on the watch for 
employment for you. Or, take light housework for 
the summer, and don’t go back to the office and 
desk till the fall. 


EsTHER B. It is very usual for a governess to 
take only breakfast and luncheon with her employ- 
er’s family, and to have dinner sent to her. The 
latter is the formal meal of the day, and the meal 
to which friends are invited with some degree of 
ceremony. ‘The man of the house, too, may enjoy 
having the family to himself then. Every situation 
has some drawback. This of yours is, on the 
whole, a very slight one. 


CLARA T. Your problem is really very serious. 
To have a vacation urged upon you, and then 
extended by your employer’s special] desire, and to 
discover, on returning to your work, that the 
amount of your salary is to be deducted for the 
weeks of your absence, is more than embarrassing. 
In every business arrangement there should be a 
complete understanding about the remuneration on 
both sides. As courteously as possible, but firmly, 
insist on receiving your dues. You cannot afford 
this loss, and your employer was aware that you 
took the recess wholly at her request. 


MAMIE S. Your pet name is very pretty in the 
family, but be Mary, please, to the outside world. 


Lucy. Are you sure that people do not like 
you? Are you equally sure that you like them? 
Liking is reciprocal. I fear you are thinking a wee 
bit too much about the impression you make. 


JANE. Your sisters have married and left you 
alone at home. You find the house dull. As you 
have ample means, and nobody needs you, shut it 
up, and travel for a while. Every one is better for 
seeing a little of the world beyond her doors. You 
are old enough, at forty, to go wherever inclination 
beckons, and you need no chaperon. 


EpitH P. How very delightful to discover in 
yourself an unsuspected talent for painting. By 
all means cultivate it for your own pleasure, but 
not with the hope of ultimate pecuniary advantage. 


ROBERTA. Many women who do not talk much 
are extremely popular because they are good listen- 
ers. Do not try to talk merely for talk’s sake. 
Have something to say. Read, observe, and note 
the conversation of bright people, but remember 
that the silent one is as necessary as the voluble one 
in the social give and take. 


CHARLOTTE. Dentistry is a very good profes- 
sion for a woman if she knows it thoroughly. Her 
usual practice would be in a country town, in the 
care of children’s teeth. 


MILDRED C. Never apologize tor your environ- 
ment, and never make long explanations of any 
situation. People are not interested in your setting 
but in yourself. 


KATHARINE N. Deafness does shut one into a 
world of silence, but think of all the rough noises 
you will be saved from hearing; the discords that 
will not jaryou. There are many things a girl may 
do, if she has eyes and hands, even if she cannot 
hear. Look about you and discover what you can 
do best. 


CAROLYN B. Bees are useful creatures, but they 
do not monopolize the values of the summer. 
Butterflies are charming,too. A home that has no 
butterflies is apt to be dull, so take heart, little girl. 


EMI Ly T. It is foolish to fancy that people are 
angry with you because they are in haste or pre- 
occupied. Don’t imagine that you have given 
offense when you intended none. 


LuciAL. Anaptitude for drawing, or writing, or 
music, is not sufficient to give one success in earning 
money through its practice. Technique is essential 
and is gained only by diligence and long training. 
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FIND it somewhat surprising to be 
told that, when in a recent number of 
THE JOURNAL I said ‘* No blunder 
Eis, perhaps, more common . . . than 
) that to which a correspondent calls my 
attention,’’ I myself made the very blunder I was 
condemning — the blunder that appears in the sen- 
tences ‘‘ No book I ever wrote gave me so much 
satisfaction as this one’’ [by “‘ this one ”’ the author 
of the sentence means one book that he wrote], ‘* No 
one, since the foundation of the world, was so wise 
ashe.’’ If those of my correspondents who could see 
no difference between my sentence and those quoted 
will consider the sentences again, they may possibly 
perceive that the difference between ‘‘ more” 
and ‘‘so”’ is, in this case, a difference between 
correct and incorrect ; for a blunder is not more 
common than itself, but a book gives as much satis- 
faction as itself, and a man is as wise as himself. I 
may say ‘* No one is wiser than he’’; but if I say 
‘* No one is so wise as he,’’ some one may justly 
retort, ‘*Oh, yes, one person is: fe is.’’ 





The Plural of Some Compound Nouns 

Will you please give the correct plural of *‘ court- 
martial,’’ ‘* knight-errant,’’ and ‘* hi ans sg 

E. I. 

The plural of ‘* court martial ’’ (better written as 
two words) is ‘‘courts martial’’; of “ knight- 
errant,’’ ‘‘ knights-errant’’; of ** handful,’’ ‘* hand- 
fuls.’”? Webster’s International Dictionary gives the 
plural of ‘* knight-errant ’’ as ** knight-errants ’’ or 
‘* knights-errant’’; but the weight of authority is 
with the form in ‘which the plural termination is 
added to ‘‘knight,’’ the fundamental part of the 
compound, rather than to ‘‘ errant,’’ the attributive 
part. 


“Those Sort” 


In a conversation on page 281 of ‘‘ Sir Richard 
Calmady ’’—a book I have lately read — the follow- 
ing sentence occurs: * It is all very well for you to 
say those sort of things.’ Is this correct? or 
should it be ‘‘ those sorts of things ”’ or ‘‘ 2 ut sort 
of thing ’’? .H. 

‘* Those sort of things ’’ is not correct: the adjec- 
tive should, of course, agree in number with the 
noun which it modifies. ‘* Those sorts of things ’’ 
is grammatical, but clumsy; ‘‘ that sort of thing ”’ 

r‘‘things of that sort’’ is preferable. ‘* Those 
sort’ is so common in conversation that the author 
of ** Sir Richard Calmady’’ may have used the 
phrase purposely, in order to make the speech in 
which it occurs ‘* true to life.’’ 


“All Who” 


Will you kindly tell me whether the use of 
**who’’ would be sanctioned in the following 
sentence, or whether it should be ‘‘that’’: ‘‘All 
citizens of Monroe who favor the principles of the 
Republican Party are requested to meet in the Town 
Hall.’’ eS FP 


** All who’’ is unobjectionable when, as in the 
sentence quoted, ‘‘ all’’ refers to persons, 
The Meaning of R. s. v. p. 


Kindly tell me the meaning of the letters R. s. 
v. p. I find them below an invitation. Dp. &. 


They mean that an answer is requested: they stand 
for the French expression Aépfondez, s'il vous plait 
Reply, if you please). 

A Plural Subject 


Please let me know whether the following sentence 
is correct : ‘* The charge for material and the charge 
for labor in the enclosed statement are correct.’’ 
Or should it read ‘‘ is correct ” ? Mo. 


** Are correct’’ is the proper form: ‘‘ the charge 
for material’’ and *‘ the charge for labor” are two 
things, and, taken together, they make a plural 
subject. 


Heard in 
What Was Said: 


You will find me most any time. 

I told the two of them to go home, 

I didn’t /ook to see you to-day. 

I have forgot my cheque-book. 

The lines of that building are terribly good. 
When he had money he ¢hrowed it away. 
Was you a-callin’ me? 

I would kind of like to know where he is. 
He always done his work well. 


Where can I find McCarthy, Ae who moved your 
furniture ? 


A widow woman lives in the lower tenement. 
Neither of them have any beauty to boast of. 
Fresh air and exercise are the best preventatives. 


You know as well as me that he never said no 
such thing. 


I'll be glad to do all I can. 

Where's my gloves? 

You needn’t put on 4ids to go there. 

I had just /aid down when the door-bell rung. 


If I was as old as you de, I think /’d be able to 
do it. 


This dress has never been /aundried. 
Where are you going #0? 


** LT wish’t I could find a thing where it ought to 
be,” says I. 


» Correct Speaking and Writing ¢g 
By Elizabeth A. Withey 


Questions will be answered every month on this page. Inquirers must 
give their names and addresses. Acorrespondent who wishes an answer 
by mail should inclose a stamp or an addressed stamped envelope. 


the Strect 





Not a Slip of the Pen 

I have noticed that, in writing * all right,’’ many 
persons make one word of it —‘‘alright.’’ 1 cannot 
find *‘ alright ’’ in the dictionary, and therefore do 
not understand what authority there can be for it. 

TOPEKA. 

There is no authority for it. But for the fact 
that more than one reader of THE JOURNAL has 
asked about it, I should suppose such a spelling to 
be a slip of the pen. 


The Possessive Plural of “ Charles” 


What is the correct spelling of the possessive 
. I 1S - A. . 

plural of the name *‘ Charles’’? What is incorrect 

in ** The Charleses’ manners are bad’? ? L. M. 


The form that you have given is correct. 


Some Names Pronounced 


I wish that you would give the correct pronunci- 
ation of the following names: Gounod, Chopin, 
Labouchere, Pasteur, Tissot, Lorrequer, Pindar. 

A.F 





**Gounod”’ is pronounced goo-nd’; ‘* Chopin,’’ 
sh6-pin’ ; ‘‘ Labouchere,’’ lé-boo-share’ ; ‘* Pasteur,’’ 
pas-ter’; *‘ Tissot,’’ tés-sd’; ‘* Lorrequer,’’ lér’re- 
ker; ‘* Pindar,’ pin’ -dir. 

An Improper Salutation 

Kindly tell me which of the following forms is | 
preferable at the beginning of a business letter: 

Miss Mary Brown, 

New York, N. Y. 

Miss Brown: — 

or 

Miss Mary Brown, 

New York, N. Y. 

Dear Madam :— Pe me Be 

The second form is preferable; in what is called 
the ‘* salutation ’’ of a letter, ‘* Miss Brown ” should 
not be used without ‘‘Dear’’ or ** My dear’’ before it. | 


** Being” for “Since” 

Recently I used the expression ‘* Being it is here, 
I will cut it now.’’ A controversy arose as to the 
propriety of the word *‘ being.’’ Will you kindly 
inform me whether it was improper or not? 

3. ms Oe 

This use of ** being,’’ like asimilar use of ‘‘ being 
that,’’ is no longer correct; the proper word is 
** since.”’ 


A Case of Tense-Attraction | 

Suppose that I should pick upa pencil and find it 
very short; would it be correct to say ‘* I did not 
know that this pencil is so short” ? Should the 
first verb in the sentence be in the preterite tense | 
and the second in the present ? N.A. 

** Tdid not know that this pencil was soshort’’ is | 
the correct form. Though the meaning is that the 
pencil zs short, the preterite ‘‘ was’’ is made proper 
by what is called tense-attraction; that is, the verb 
in the dependent clause is said to be attracted into 
the preterite tense by the verb in the main clause, 
which is in the preterite tense. | 


A Distinction Between the Preterite Tense 
and the Perfect | 


Is it incorrect to say ‘‘I received the parcel’? 
Should one say ‘I have received the parcel ’’ ? 


Either ‘‘ received’’ or ‘‘ have received’’ may be 
correct; the form which should be used in a given 
case depends on the meaning intended. ‘The pre- 
terite ‘‘ received’ denotes an act which is thought 
of as past, simply; the perfect ‘‘ have received’’ 
denotes an act which is thought of as ended with 
reference to the present. We may say‘ I have just 
received the parcel,’’ and ‘‘I received the parcel 
yesterday ’’ ; but we may not say ‘‘ I have received 
the parcel yesterday,’’ for we may not join an adverb 
of past time with a verb that has to do with present 
time. 


What Should Have Been Said: 





You will find me at a/most any time. 

I told doth of them (or, them both) to go home. 

I didn’t exfect to see you to-day. 

I have forgotten my cheque-book. 

The lines of that building are exceedingly good. 
When he had money he ¢irew it away. 

Were you calling me? 

I should rather like to know where he is. 

He always did his work well. 


Where can I find McCarthy, Aim who moved your 
furniture ? 


A widow lives in the lower tenement. 

Neither of them has any beauty to boast of. 

Fresh air and exercise are the best Jreventives. 

You know as well as / do that he never said any 
such thing. 

I shall be glad to do all I can. 

Where are my gloves? | 

You needn’t put on sid gloves to go there. 

I had just /aiz down when the door-bell rang. 


If I were as old as you are, I think I should be 
able to do it. 


This dress has never been /aundered. 
Where are you going? 


** I wish I could find a thing where it ought to | 
be,’’ said I. | 
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The best paper in the world is made in the Berkshire Hills. Among 
all the paper makers in this territory none is better known 
than the Eaton-Hurlbut mill, which makes 


THE 
EKATON-HURLBUT 
PAPERS 


‘Made in Berkshire’’ and ‘‘ Eaton-Hurlbut”’ are two guides to the selection of 
the best correspondence paper that can be made. Stamped with social approval, it 
fills the demands for both good form and good taste. 

All good dealers sell these papers. If your dealer doesn’t, send us his name, 
and we will send you a booklet of samples. 


EATON-HURLBUT PAPER COMPANY 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


(Twotone Linen is the name of a new paper that appeals.) 

















Slobe- 
“Flastic”’ 
Bookcase 


I" any one desiring a book- 
By would first investigate 

“ Elastic’”’— see its beau- 
0 its advantages, its really 
artistic possibilities — no 
doubt would remain as to its 
selection in preference to any 
bookcase made. It will fit 
any space, any taste, any 
purse, and it will always fit 
any number of books. It grows with the library. 
perfect sectional case made, and it sells at the lowest price. Carried in 
stock by dealers in principal cities or direct from factory, freight paid. 

Write for handsomely illustrated Catalog No. A-103. 


The Globe“Wernicke Co., Cincinnati 


380-382 Broadway, New York 224-228 Wabash Ave., Chicago 91-93 Federal St. Boston 
44 Holborn Viaduct, E. C., London 
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It’s the original and only 

















THIS PICTURE 15 LIKE THE LABEL ON OOK FoR itt 











REACHES 
THE 
SCALP 
Solid back—A perfect brush 47 
EVERY 
STROKE 


Has penetrating bristles of finest quality 





$2.00 


Everywhere, or 
by Mail 


S. E. HOWARD’S SON & CO. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Your Complexion 


Wash this 
side with 
BORAX 





Wash this 
side without 


BORAX 





At the end of a week compare the two 
sides. If the side on which you used BORAX 
is not clearer and fresher looking our argu- 
ment is ended. Results will speak for them- 
selves. 

Borax clears the complexion by softening 
the water so that soap is made much more 
soluble in it and is thoroughly rinsed out of 
the pores. Soap is not thoroughly rinsed out 
unless Borax is added to the water. 

First — Add a quarter teaspoonful of Borax to a 
basin of warm water. Wash your face in this water 
with soap and a wash rag and rinse it thoroughly in 
the same water. 

Second — Rinse your face in clear water. 


Every good thing can be overdone. 
member that a quarter teaspoonful of Borax 
to a basin of water is sufficient. 

There are dangerous adulterations of 
Borax sold. Pure Borax is sold in packages 
under the name 


20 MULE TEAM BORAX 


Send a 2-cent booklet. 
Address Dept. Borax 


stamp for our 
AY, Pacific Coast 


Company, Chicago. 








Zinc Lined Refrigerators Cause Disease 


That stale smell about a refrigerator is a danger signal. The 
zinc is corroding and the oxide poisoning milk and food. 


McCray Refrigerators 


Porcelain Tile, Opal Glass or Wood Lined 
All Sizes, Por Residences, Clubs, Hotels, Hospitals, 
Grocers, Markets, Florists, Etc. 

Are endorsed by physicians, hospitals and prominent people. 


The McCray System of Refrigeration 
insures perfect circulation of pure cold air, absolutely dry. 
McCray Refrigerators are lined throughout with Porcelain 
Tile, Opal Glass or Odorless Wood (no zinc is used). They 
are Dry, Clean and Hygienic, of superior construction, are 

jualled ome < of ice, and rd be ae i ed from outside 
of house. Every refrige: tor is guar 


McCray Acomeormang are sabe ‘Built to Order 


Catalogues and Estimates Free 

Catalogue No. 38 for residences; No. 45 for hotels, public in- 
stitutions, clubs, etc.; No. 56 for meat markets; No. 63 for 
grocers. Mention this magazine and we will send you free a 
valuable book, ‘* How to Use a erator.’’ 

McCRAY REFRIGERATOR CO., 289 Mill St., Kendallville, Ind, 

BRANCH OFFICES: 

Chicago, 55 Wabash Ave. 
New York, 341 Broadway 
Boston, 52 Commercial St. 


Columbia, S. C., 1210 Main St. 
Detroit, 305 Woodward Ave. 
Pittsburg, 710 Penn. Ave. 

St. Louis, 404 N. Third St. San Francisco, 122 Market St. 
Columbus, O., 356N.HighSt. Cleveland, O., 62 Prospect St. 
Washington, D. C., 620 F St., N. WwW. 

Address main office unless you reside i in one of the above « ities J 

















If the Red Cross Society or the medical profes- 
sion would tell you that they could not con- 
scientiously recommend any other than The 


“QDORLESS” 


REFRIGERATOR 
would you not be tempted to write for Catalog Ct 


Keyser Manufacturing Co. Chattanooga Tenn. 


A GLASS be. 
WATER COOLERS 


ICE AND WATER SEPARATE 
No Germs, Insects, Rust or Dirt 


WRITE FOR PAMPHLET H. 
APPERT GLASS CO., 277 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Why esisaias Should be Used Carefully 


HERE is a wide difference between red 
and black pepper, although to the 
minds of many they are one and the 
same except in color. Red, or cayenne 

=a pepper, is made by grinding the pods 
of the capsicum, a plant belonging to the deadly 
nightshade family, which family includes the 
potato, tomato and eggplant. Red pepper is con 
more wholesome than black or white 
(pimenta), which is the immature fruit of a plant 
growing in Ceylon and other warm climates. 
Black pepper constitutes the dried fruit and seed 
of the plant ground together. White pepper the 
kernel of seed only. Both white and black pepper 
are the same, except that they are made 
different portions of the seed. I am in doubt as to 
the wholesomeness of either. If pepper is to be 
used at all, let it be coarsely ground or mashed, 
cooked with the food, and straimed out. The 
habit of shaking ground pepper over food is a 
bad one, as being dry it is apt to float, and being 





from 


| taken with the first mouthful of food, fastens itself 


Re- | 


| to enjoy the simple natural taste 








in the throat, irritating the mucous membrane, and 
often causes serious trouble. 


ch 


RED, white and black pepper are strong stimu- 
Z \ants, irritating the mucous lining of the stomach 
and causing a greater flow of gastric juice. This 
irritation if continued for any length of time pro- 
duces indigestion of a serious nature. Highly 
seasoned and highly spiced foods create a desire for 
alcohol. A mother will frequently, when fixing the 
dinner for a small child, dust the food thickly with 
salt and pepper. Within 
stimulant seems mild 
for, 


a few years even this 
and a stronger one is called 
and thus we go from bad to worse. Then, too, 
the mucous lining of the mouth and throat are irri- 
tated to such a degree that the true or delicate flavors 
of foods are not appreciated. A mouth which is 
red hot does not easily distinguish the delicate flavor 
of a well-cooked dish. Distrust the condiments 
that bite they are deceivers. If stimu- 
lants are to be used at all let them be used in middle 
life and in very small quantities. 


too soon; 


Teach children 
of well-cooked 
foods, and when they grow to be adults the appetite 
will be as keen as in youth, and simple foods will 
be satisfying; it is the hankering of the ill-fed 
stomach that induces men to drink. 

If black pepper is to be used buy the whole grain, 
grind it carefully in an ordinary pepper-mill and put 
it aside for use; if red pepper, put the pepper pods 
in a little table grinder and grind them yourself. 
Once in a while, perhaps through the heated months 
of summer, a little red pepper will aid the sluggish 
liver, but we do not need spices and foods of this 
kind during cold weather; remember they grow in 
warm climates, not in cold. 


Mrs. * 
Cable Calk 


a 
i 


write at all times to 
help or advice and they will receive replies by mail. 
inclosed. 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Mrs. Rorer for 
But return 
S. 7. Rorer, 


Address Mrs. 





Purée of Vegetables 

CUT one turnip, a carrot anda potato into thin 

, slices; add to them a few celery tops, a bay 
leaf, a cupful of chopped tomato, if you have it, 
and two quarts of water in which meat has been 
boiled. Simmer gently for one hour; press through 
a very fine sieve; return the mixture to the fire and 
add one tablespoonful of suet rubbed with two table- 
spoonfuls of flour; stir until it reaches the boiling 
point; adda grated onion, a teaspoonful of salt and 
a saltspoonful of pepper. Serve with crofitons. 
This will be sufficient tor a family of six at a cost 
of five cents. 


Hominy, Macaroni Fashion 


SOAK a pint of large hominy in two quarts of 
4 cold water overnight; next morning wash and 


cover it with boiling water; cook slowly allday. An | 


hour before dinner-time strain the hominy, saving 
the water in which it was cookedfor soup. Put the 
hominy into a saucepan with a pint of strained 
tomato and a grated onion; bring slowly to boiling 
point and simmer gently for half an heur; then add 
a quarter of a pound of common cheese, grated. 
Stir until the cheese is melted. Add a level tea- 
spoonful of salt, a dash of red pepper, and serve. 
This dish has meat value and is sufficient for a 
family of six at a cost of ten cents. 


Potato Chowder 





» PARE and cut into blocks sufficient potatoes to | 


make two quarts. Peel and chop two good- 
sized onions, half a cupful of celery or two 
tablespoonfuls of parsley. Put in the bottom of a 
kettle a layer of potatoes, a sprinkling of onion and 
parsley, a dusting of salt and pepper, and so con- 
tinue until the materials are used. Adda pint of 
water, cover the kettle, cook slowly until the pota- 
toes are tender. Rub together a tablespoonful of 
butter and two of flour; add a pint of milk; stir 
until boiling; add a level teaspoonful of salt, a dash 
of pepper; pour this over the chowder, and heat 
thoroughly. Serve with small crofitons. This will 
be enough for six persons at a cost of ten cents. 


Salt Codfish, Creole Style 
y WASH one pound of boneless codfish, cut it 
, into narrow strips, put in cold water, bring to 
boiling point and strain. 


Put in the bottom of a | 


large kettle two tablespoonfuls of suet; add two | 


onions chopped fine; shake this over the fire for a 
moment; add the cod and one cupful of carefully 
blanched rice. To blanch, wash the rice, boil fif- 
teen minutes and drain. Pour over a quart of 
strained tomato; add a teaspoonful of salt and a 
dash of pepper; cover the kettle and stew slowly 
for twenty minutes. ‘Then add a tablespoonful of 
butter. Dish on a meat-platter and garnish with 
crofitons. This will be sufficient for six persons at 
a cost of twenty cents. 


What to Serne in April 








Breakfasts Simple Luncheons Sunday Teas 
Fruit Tomato Aspic with Cress Broiled Sardines on Toast 
; Oatmeal, Milk Boston Brown Bread Cocoa Cress Salad 
Toast Coffee pe Brown Bread Sandwiches 
2 a Cream Hash Toast 
Prune Gems Omelet Tea Nut Cheese Whole Wheat Bread 
Coffee Jelly Wafers Cress or Lettuce Salad 





Broiled Mackerel 
Coffee 


Corn Gems 


Tea 


‘ Prunes 
Oatmeal with Bananas 


Toast Coffee 





Fruit 
Granules, Milk 
Shirred Eges Brown Bread 
Coffee 


Planked Shad 








Creamed Potatoes 


Boiled Rice with Raisins, Cream 


Easter Dinners 
Clam Soup 


Tomato Jelly, French Dressing 
Waldorf Salad in Orange Cups 


Lemon Jelly Canned Peaches 


Gluten Gems Sponge Cake 





Parmesan Balls on Lettuce 
Bread and Butter 

Fruit Sandwiches 
Whipped Cream 


Crackers 


Cocoa 





Beef a la Daube, Chili Sauce 
Rye Bread 
Prune Jelly Gingerbread 


Potato Roses 








Creamed Coa Plain Potatoes Wafers Macaroni Croquettes, TomatoSauce 
Brown Bread Coffee Cheese Ramekius Barley Bread, Butter 
Coffee Apple Jelly, Cream Wafers 
Fruit a 
Hash on Toast Coffee Tomato Soup In the Library 


Boiled Cod, 





Oatmeal, Milk 
Creamed Beef Grits Bread 





Head and 
Shoulders, Sauce Hollandaise 
Potato Balis 


A Basket of Cheese Sandwiches 
A Plate of Fruit Sandwiches 


Cress Coffee with Whipped Cream 





Coffee Asparagus Cold, French Dressing 
Wafers Cheese Chicken in Aspic, Mayonnaise 
Oranges Coffee Bread and Butter Sandwiches 


Broiled Sweetbreads 
Creamed Potatoes 
Toast Coffee 
Easter Luncheons 
Clam Bouillon in Cups 
Fish Cutlets, Cream Sauce 
Potato Balls 
Lettuce Salad 


Wafers 








Cream Cheese 
Charlotte Russe 
Coffee 





Rolled Wafers Cocoa 


Oyster Soup 
Baked Nut Cannelon, Tomato Sauce 
Peas 
Tomato Jelly 


Reception Luncheons 
Nut Salad 
Bread and Butter Sandwiches 
Ice Cream Cakes 
Coffee 


Mayonnaise 





Fish Croquettes, Tomato Sauce 
German Cresceuts 


Wafers Crea f Aspara S 
afers Cheese . am @ 4 sparagus oup Waldorf Salad 
Coffee Macaroni with Tomato Sauce 
art Ices Cake 
Peas 
Coffee 


Oyster Bisque 
Macaroni Croquettes, Cheese Sauce 
Rolls 
Cress Salad 
Sliced Pineapple 


Wafers 
Lady-Fingers 
Soup Crecy 
Fillets of Fish, Sauce Hollandaise 
Potato Balls 
Lettuce and Apple Salad 
Wafers Neufchatel Cheese 
Coffee 


Wafers 


Cheese Balls on Lettuce, 


Brown Bread Sandwiches 
Coffee Sponge 





Tomato Bouillon 
Eggs a la Martin 
Mock Meat Pie (nuts), Cream Sauce 
Asparagus on Toast 
Cress and Apple Salad 


Sour Orange Jelly 





French Dressing Creamed Oysters in Bouchée Cases 


Cheese Sandwiches Buttered Rolls 
Lemon Jelly in Lemon Shells 
Macaroons 
Coffee 


Lady-Fingers 


Rolls 





Fish Salad 
Brown Bread Sandwiches 
Coffee, Large Cups 
Mixed Fruits in Orange Baskets 
Small Cakes 


Cream Cheese 





CUT GLASS 
HAS 
THREE PROFITS 


when bought regularly from your dealer: 
manufacturer to jobber; jobber to dealer; 
dealer to consumer. We sell you direct from 
the works. Being manufacturers, we save you 
at least forty per cent. Here is a sample saving. 
Two-piece sugar and cream set, $3.75. Express 
prepaid, and money refunded if not thoroughly 
satisfied. Sugar bowl 6% inches wide and 
2% inches high; creamer of proportionate size. 
Over five thousand pieces of this set have been 
sold in the past few months, and we have re- 
ceived hundreds of letters of commendation. 
It is a $6.00 value. Write for illustrated 
catalogue “A,” which tells all about how 
fine cut glass is made, and also explains 
how to care for cut glass. 


Liberty Cut Glass Works 
Egg Harbor City 
N 


























N E W 
Cook Book 


The most complete and_ practical 
book on cooking and domestic econ- 
omy ever published. 





A large volume of 736 pages, fully 
illustrated, containing instructions on 
how best to cook everything a woman 
can desire. 





Mrs. Rorer says : 


“T have not compiled a recipe book 
alone, but have made a complete new 
volume telling the things one needs to 
know about cooking, living, health and 
the easiest and best way of housekeeping. 
It is a book of general knowledge.” 


Bound in washable cloth, $2.00 
Postage 20 cents 


To be had of your bookseller or us. 


ARNOLD & COMPANY 
420 Sansom Street Philadelphia 


SG eee 








No. 388. Onxk exterior, lined with 
Plate Glass 44 inch thick. 


Absorbs Nothing 
Exudes Nothing 


GP" We build specials and trade 


coolers for all purposes. 


Catalogue free. 


" jj WILKE MFG.Co 


- ANDERSON, IND. 
direct tothe consumers. Insending 


YALL PAPER for samples state how many rooms 


you havetopaper. Borders and papers same price. Send 6 cents 
to partly cover postage. Dept. N. A.C. BIDWELL, Buffalo, N. ¥. 








The only manufacturer that sells 
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HERES A RECIPE FOR MAKING BREAD 


Wiis a well bred girl 


expects to wed, 
’Tis well to remember that men 
like bread. 
We're going to show the steps 


Now grease well a bowl and A WELL GREASED 
put the dough in, 
Don’t fill the bowl full, that 
would be a sin; 
For the dough is all right and 























to take, it’s going to rise, 
So she may learn good bread Till you will declare that it's 
to make. 


twice the old size. 


cian the dough with 


melted butter, as the 
recipes say ; 

Cover with a bread towel, set in 
a warm place to stay 

Two hours or more, to rise until 
light. 

When you see it grow, you'll 
know it’s all right. 


A. soon as it’s light place 


again on the board; 
Knead it well this time. Here 

is knowledge to hoard. 
Now back in the bowl once 








= mix a lukewarm quart, 
my daughter, 

One-half of milk and one-half 
of water ; 

To this please add two cakes 
of yeast, 

Or the liquid kind if preferred 
in the least. 








rf Yi ounce Ve ounce 
VYCtasr Yeaer 





Nix: stir in a teaspoonful 
of nice clear salt, 

If this bread isn’t good, it won’t 
be our fault. 

Now add the sugar, tablespoon- 
fuls three ; 

Mix well together, for dissolved 
they must be. 


more it must go, 
And set again to rise for an 
hour or so. 


Bias the dough gently into 


loaves when light, 
And place it in bread pans 


KWEAD IT WELL! 








P..,. the whole mixture into 
an earthen bowl, 

A pan’s just as good, if it hasn’t 
a hole. 

It’s the cook and the flour, not 
the bowl or the pan, 

That — ‘‘ Makes the bread that 
makes the man.”’ 


Now let the mixture stand 


a minute or two. 
You’ve other things of great im- 
portance to do. 
First sift the flour—use the 
finest in the land. 
Three quarts is the measure, 
“GOLD MEDAL?” the brand. 


greased just right. 

Shape each loaf you make to 
half fill the pan, 

This bread will be good enough 
for any young man. 


= let it rise to the level 


of pans — no more, 
Have the temperature right 
don’t set near a door. 
We must be careful about 
draughts; it isn’t made to 
freeze, 























Keep the room good and warm 





say seventy-two degrees. 


Nw put in the oven,— it's 


ready to bake, 
Keep uniform fire, great results 
are at stake. 
One hour more of waiting and 
you'll be repaid, 
By bread that is worthy “A 
Well Bred Maid.” 








Sour people like a little 
shortening power, 

If this is your choice, just add 
to the flour 

Two tablespoonfuls of lard, and 
jumble it about, 

Till the flour and lard are mixed 
without doubt. 


Nix: stir the flour into 


the mixture that’s stood 
Waiting to play its part, to make 
the bread good. 
Mix it up thoroughly, but not 
too thick ; 
Some flours make bread that’s 
more like a brick. 


WAS ABURN-GROSBY'S 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 


MAKES THE FINEST 
BREAD, AND IS BEST 
FOR BISCUITS ALSO 
















































































g over 1,000 carefully prepared 
n ’ 
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ents in stamps, an 
E HAVE a very complete © pt of § 7 obtain the GOLD 


- ou up 
W ; 4 we will send to y ld also like ' ess 
recipes esses of two friends on ‘yout name plainly a addr 
names an OoK-B Minneapolis, Minnes® 
MEDAL URN-CROSBY CO., 
WASHB 
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The BLOCH 


GO-— 
Go-Cart models. This 
year we have added fea- 


tures so radical as to eclipse all 
past achievements. The new models 
of the Bioch Go-Cart are the hand- 
somest and most comfortable for babies 
ever conceived, The only Go-Cart un- 
reservedly endorsed by physicians. 
Insist upon yourdealer show- 
ing you the name “ Bloch.” 
It appears on every cart. 
None others genuine. We 
pay freight charges to any 
part of the country. 
Our beautiful new catalogue 
sent free. Write for tt 


ny Baby 
123 Prtsasiphia Bt. 










Last year it was 
thought impossible to 
improve on the Bloch 






























COMFORTABLE 
INVALID 
CHAIRS cupant. Made for 


no more than the ordinary kind. 
If dealer does not supply you, we 
will ship direct from this factory 
and pay freight charges any- 
where in the United States. 
Special needs a order. 
Write for illustrated 
catalogue. 
Philadelphia Baby 
Carriage Factory 
123 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia 


The restful kind 
Don’t tire the oc- 




























Every mother should have a Foster's Ideal Orib, She can 
leave — alone without worry as he cannot fall out, climb 
over or stick his head through. Note illustration. Compare 
height of sides and ends of crib with height of child. The high 
sides and ends and closely placed spindles make it Accident 

. With the sliding sides, it can be placed close to the 
mother’s bed and serves as an annex. It is fitted with a high- 
grade woven-wire spring, and finished in white or colors. Ask 
your dealer for Foster's No, 40 Ideal Crib. If he hasn't it, 
write us. Send on booklet, ** Wide Awake Facts About 
Steep.” BROS. MFG, CO. 
S05 Beek, {Duee, N.Y. 133 Water 8t. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

N. 16th 8t, we St. 
Toronto Co., 4 Jarvis S8t., Toronto, Ont. 

Manufacturers of the FOSTER IDEAL SPRING BED 
The“ IDEAL LINE" af Iron Beds, Cribs, Divans, etc. 





FOOD CHOPPER 


THE LIGHT OF THE 
KITCHEN 


Shows the Way to om 
sane, Time, Food and 
| ay A Useful Every 
Day for Every Meal. 
At Best Hardware Stores 
See that * Universal’ is 
on the machine you pur- 
chase. There are inferior 
imitations. Cook Book, 
containing description, 
sent free. 
Landers, Frary & Clark 
New Britain, Conn. 


















DAVIDSON 
RUBBER NIPPLES 


Cannot collapse, all on account of the 
little collar, At your druggists, or send 
2c. for a sample, 60c. for a dozen. 
“ Mother's Free Library.” 
Free. (Stix Little Booklets.) 
Davidson Rubber Co., 19 Milk Street, Boston 
Learn to 


make Ratfia Baskets 


A fascinating pastime easily learned at home. 
you are interested in Indian basket weaving ‘sill 
postal for information and samples of raffia. 
ELIZABETH SAUL, 47 Plymouth Pi., CHICAGO 
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By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M.D. 


Of the Babies’ Hospital, New York City 


Inquirers must give their names and addresses. 
stamps or addressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail, 





The Fourth Month 


OLLOWING the norma] development 
of our baby we find him at the age of 
four months able to hold his head erect 
without support. He now begins to 
use his hands much better than he has 

yet done, and seems to have found the value of his 

little thumb when taking hold of objects. Instead 
of moving his arms and hands about in a perfectly 
aimless fashion he now shows that his brain is 
beginning to control his movements. He will often 
grasp an attractive object, and after looking at it or 
putting it in his mouth will throw it on the floor 
and then expect some one to pick it up for him. 
When carrying the baby about the house change 
him from one arm to the other occasionally, so that 
if he wishes to use his hands each one of them may 

be exercised equally. In after years it will be a 

great advantage to him if he can use one hand as 

well as the other. 





FREQUENTLY by the end of the fourth 
month the baby will show signs of fear. If a 


| stranger enters the room and attempts to take him he 
| will often scream and not be pacified until his mother 


or nurse holds him in her arms. It is much better 
to accustom the baby to the presence of a stranger 
before allowing him to be held by that person. 

So many well-meaning people rush up to a young 
infant, talk nonsense in a loud voice or cover him 
with kisses, no wonder the baby screams with fright. 

Never under any circumstances allow the baby to 
be kissed on the mouth. Tuberculosis, diphtheria 
and many other dreadful diseases are contracted in 
this way. It is no doubt a great temptation to kiss 
a sweet little infant, but think of his best good and 
choose his little hand for the caress. 


IT IS an excellent plan to let the baby lie in the 
centre of a large bed, draw up his long skirts and 
allow him to kick his little legs about for half an 
hour or so every day; sometimes change his posi- 
tion and let him lie on his side or stomach fora 
while; this will bring into play the muscles of the 
lower extremities and so help to strengthen him. 
Place a blanket and some small pillows in a large 
clothes-basket and prop the baby up in a half-sitting 
position for a little while each day, beginning with 
fifteen minutes at a time; then half an hour, etc. 
This is much better than constantly holding the 
child in the arms. 
The baby may now be played with for a short 
time every day, but never just before bedtime. The 
best time to play with a baby is after his morning 


What to Do When 


WHOOPING-COUGH is more likely to be 

contracted by young infants than almost any 

other contagious disease. It is thought to be 
more prevalent during the spring months than at 
other seasons of the year. If the baby has been ex- 
posed to whooping-cough and he is going to contract 
the disease, he will probably do so within three 
weeks after the exposure. It usually begins like an 
ordinary cold, with a cough, this stage lasting one 
week or ten days. Then the paroxysmal stage 
begins; the child will have a series of short coughs, 
then a long-drawn inspiration with the peculiar 
sound called the “ whoop.’’ In young infants the 
** whoop”’ is sometimes entirely absent. 


DURING the attacks of coughing the infant 
will generally become very red or even black in 

the face and frequently will vomit at the close of the 
attack. This vomiting in the case of babies is the 
most serious thing about whooping-cough, for it is 
difficult to make them retain sufficient nourishment 
to keep them from growing weak and thin. Itisa 
good plan to feed the child a little stronger food, 
and less of it, every two hours; he will then have a 
chance to absorb at least a little of the nourishment 
between the attacks and will not be so apt to vomit 
as if a large amount of food were given. Some 
form of beef extract or peptonoids should also be 
given between feedings, as the nourishment and 
stimulation exerted by these are really needed. 

Drugs taken internally do very little good and 
often much harm by upsetting the baby’s digestion. 

A small lamp especially made for the purpose, 
and which vaporizes a medicated fluid, is excellent 
to keep burning in the room especially at night. 

On bright days the baby may go out-of-doors, but 
should be kept away from other children, 


AFTER two weeks the paroxysms are generally 

less severe and less frequent, but the cough will 
often continue from three to five months. Some- 
times a change of air will help to shorten the attack. 
If the child is to be taken away choose the mountains 
or inland country rather than the seashore. 

If the baby vomits on his clothing or the floor, 
disinfect the articles with a solution of carbolic 
acid one part and water forty parts. While the 
germ of whooping-cough does not remain in a room 
so long as that of scarlet fever it is well at the close 
of the disease to fumigate the clothing, and the 
room in which the child has slept and spent most 
of his time. Either sulphur candles or formaline 
pastils are the simplest to use for fumigation. 
Direction for use will come with them, but if sul- 
phur is used be sure to have plenty of water about. 
Hang several very wet sheets around the room; 
sprinkle water on the floor and let some stand about 
in open vessels. Be sure all the cracks of doors 


What ts Do for a Baby Month by Month 
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nap. Do not allow him to be tossed violently in 
the air in order to make him laugh or crow; remem- 
ber how tender and delicate a little creature he is 
and be gentle when handling or playing with him. 


IF THE mother is nursing her baby and he has 

never had a bottle it is now time to begin to give 
him one meal a day out of a bottle. Should the 
mother’s milk then suddenly fail or should she be 
obliged to leave the child for a short time there will 
be no struggle which would be especially hard for 
the baby in the coming hot weather. By very grad- 
ually accustoming the digestive organs to cow’s 
milk the danger of a bad attack of indigestion, 
when the child must be weaned, is lessened to a 
great degree, and generally obviated entirely. 


A BABY who has always been breast-fed cannot 


take nearly so strong a formula as one who has | 


never had anything but cow’s milk from the begin- 
ning of life. Hence begin by giving the baby of 
four months one meal a day of the food prescribed 
for the child one month old. First give him two 
ounces of this formula as a substitute for one meal 
from the breast, then after a day or two give him 
three ounces; if all goes well at the end of a week 
give him three ounces of the formula prescribed for 
the second month, then after three or four days 
give him four ounces of this formula. Now wait 
a week and give him the same amount of the for- 
mula prescribed for the third month. Keep him on 
this for another week, then increase the quantity to 
four ounces anda half. ‘Then if there are no signs 
of indigestion after another week has passed give 
him four ounces of the formula prescribed for the 
fourth month, and if he cries for the bottle after 
emptying it eagerly wait three or four days and then 
increase the amount to four ounces and a half, and 
then to five ounces. 

Should the baby have colic, vomit, or have curds 
in his movements keep him on a weak formula for 
a longer period than advised above. 


A BABY who has always been bottle-fed and who 

is digesting his food well should now take a 
formula composed of the following: Six ounces of 
cream skimmed from the top of a quart bottle of milk, 
six ounces of milk poured off, twenty-four ounces of 
barley or oatmeal gruel, six teaspoonfuls of milk 
sugar or three of granulated sugar, a pinch of salt 
and a quarter of a teaspoonful of bicarbonate of 
soda. 
every three hours up to nine or ten P. M. 
meal only between that time and six or seven A. M. 


the Baby ix Sick 


and windows are stopped up with cotton, and if 


there is a fireplace or register in the room paste | 


large, thick pieces of paper over it. Leave the 
room closed for ten or twelve hours, then open it 
and air thoroughly for six or eight hours more. 
Wipe off all the furniture, pictures, etc. 
above-named solution of carbolic acid. 


Heat is the Best Remedy for Earache 


MANY young babies suffer greatly from earache 

without the cause being suspected. This is 
often the case after a bad cold or attack of bronchi- 
tis or pneumonia. Sometimes the child will scream 
sharply and press his head against the mother, or 
even pull at his ear as if ithurthim. Pressure just 
in front of the opening of the ear generally causes 
the baby to jump and cry out as if in great pain. 
Heat is by far the best remedy. Let the child lie 
with his ear against a covered hot-water bag, or 
heat a flannel over a lamp and place it against his 
ear, changing it often so as to keep it very hot. 
this does not help try syringing the ear with hot 
water of a temperature of 105-110° Fahrenheit. 
not use a poultice or blister unless the doctor espe- 
cially orders it. As soon as possible after the first 


attack of pain the baby should be taken to an ear | 


specialist and a careful examination of his ears 
made. Much unnecessary deafness would be 
avoided if this were done by all young mothers. 


How to Stop Hiccoughs 


SOME babies seem especially liable to hic- 
coughs. This is really of not much importance, 


being simply a spasmodic contraction of the dia- | 


phragm, often caused by wind or gas or too much food 
in the baby’sstomach. It is, however, annoying and 
should not be allowed to continue indefinitely. 

Pat the baby gently but suddenly on his back, 
give him a little hot water in which are a few grains 
of sugar or a drop of essence of peppermint, and be 
careful that he does not take-his food too quickly. 


When the Glands Require Lancing 


WHEN a baby is beginning to cut his teeth, or 
sometimes after a bad cold, the glands at the 
sides of the neck mayenlarge. Often this will give 
little or no discomfort to the child, but the young 
mother will be considerably puzzled and worried. 
Frequently the enlargement will disappear of 
itself, but sometimes the gland will continue to grow 
larger, get quite hard, and sometimes much inflamed; 
matter or pus will then form and the gland break 
down and discharge. As soon as the mother notices 
a steady increase in the size of the glands she should 
consult her physician and have him lance the gland 
at the proper time. If this is done the resulting 
scar will be very much smaller than if the gland is 
allowed to break of itself. 


He should have four to five ounces of this | 
, then one | 


, With the | 


If | 


Do | 


| 
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| The mother of the baby whose picture we 
show above (Mrs. Louise W. Burrill, 42 7th 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y.) writes : 


“After nursing my baby for 5 days and finding it 
did not thrive, our doctor prescribed Eskay’s Food, 
which we have used ever since. He was one year 
old 5th of December, and has never had anything but 
Eskay’s Food since he was 5 days old and has never 
been sickaday. I cannot recommend it too highly.” 


Thousands of mothers testify as strongly to 
the perfect, sunny, happy health Eskay’s Food 
has brought to their babies. 

Send for our book “‘ How to Care for the Baby,"’ which 
contains much valuable information. It is sent free with 
samples of Eskay’s Food upon application to 

SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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No Dessert 


More Attractive 
Why use gelatine 
and spend hours 
soaking, sweeten- 
ing, flavoring and coloring when 

ELL O produces better results in 
J. =» two minutes? Everything 
in the package. Simply add hot water and } 
set to cool. It’s perfection. A surprise to }} 
the housewife. No trouble, less expense. } 
Try it to-day. In Four Fruit Flavors: Lemon, 
Orange, Strawberry, Raspberry. 


AT GROCERS, 10 CENTS 
FREE OFFER — If your grocer can't supply you, send 


us his name with 5 cents for postage, and we will forward 
you a full-sized package free, provided you mention this 
magazine. Only one package to a person. 








BEST and most 
ECONOMICAL 


For 
BABIES 


and 


INVALIDS 





INVALUABLE DURING AND AFTER WEANING 


A generous sample, free, if you send your druggist’s name 


with your own. NEW TRIAL SIZE, PRICE 25 CTS. 
Jno. Carle & Sons, Dept. J, 153 Water St., New York City 


‘aN AMERICAN carr 


AT FACTORY PRICE 


No profit between youand us. You'll be 
surprised to learn of the he in buying 
direct. We pay freight. Illus- 
trated catalogue, with eeeetens 
and prices of 308 styles, sent free. 
Illustration represents Go-Cart 
and Baby Carriage com- 
bined. Instantly converted 
for lying or sitting posture. 
The “American” name- 
plate insures finest mate- 
rials and best workmanship. 
Send for catalogue and learn 
what you can save. 


AMERICAN BABY CARRIAGE FACTORY 
16 N. Fourth Street, Philadelphia 
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The finest table syrup inthe world. Absolutely 
pure and delicious. Used and endorsed by 
America’s famous cooks. One distinguishing 
and excellent feature of Maplecane is its delight- 
ful maple flavor. It makes griddle cakes, 
muffins, desserts, puddings and confections so 
deliciously appetizing that you are wonderfully 
pleased. Maplecane, *‘A High-Grade Prod- 
uct,"’ is rich, thick and nourishing, being 
particularly appropriate for children. Try it 
for breakfast tomorrow. Comes in 2%, 5 and 
10-lb. patented hygienic lock seal cans. Ask for 
Maplecane at your hotel table and at your 
grocer’s counter. 

SENT FREE—Sample of Goyer’s Maplecane 
Syrup, also new recipe book for the name of your 
grocer, or we will forward one pound can (costs us 
25 cents) and recipe booklet for grocer’s name and 
ten cents to cover expressage. Write today. Ask 
for two paper dolls for the little folks. 


C. W. GOYER & COMPANY 


(Established 1846) 
183 Tennessee St. Memphis, Tenn. 


Also canners of Goyer's Old Process Open Kettle 
Molasses. Largest canners of molasses and high- 
grade syrups in the United States. 


H. L. HOBART & COMPANY, NEW YorK CITy, 
EASTERN AGENTS. 

















a io ay eg en 
House Clean Your Methods 


this spring by centralizing your work instead of 
taking needless steps when cooking. All mate- 
rials and utensils needed right at hand if you’vea 


Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet 


Peculiarly thoughtful arrangement puts 
what you want where and when you want 
it. Beautifully made of hard wood—mouse 
and dust proof, roomy, convenient, mov 
able. Free catalogue shows 
variety of cabinets, sew- 
ing tables, etc., $5.50 up. 

This trade-mark is on 

every Cabinet —if it isn't 

there it isn't a ‘‘ Hoosier.” 


THE HOOSIER MFG, C0., 14 Adams St., New Castle, Ind, 4 
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ular 
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Beverages 



























The great Purifies the 
Spring tonic blood and 
and health gives vigor 


drink, 
in 
thousands 
of 
American 
homes 





Rootbeer 


A package makesfive gallons. Sold every- 
where, or sent by mail on receipt of 25 cts. 


CHARLES E, HIRES COMPANY 
Malvern, Pa. 













Bishop Cyrus D. Foss, D. D., LL. D., M. E. 
Church, Phila., Bishop C. H. Fowler, D. D., 
LL. D., 3uffalo, N. Y., Hon. W. N. Ashman, 
Judge Orphans’ Court, Phila., Hon. John 
Field of Young, Smyth, Field & Co., Phila., 
heartily endorse the Philada. Institute —the 
Pioneer Stammering School. 19 years of 
un eled . Hundreds of cured 
pupils. Illustrated 40-page book free. EDWIN 
5S. JOHNSTON, Pres't and Founder, who 
cured himself after stammering 40 years. 
1033, 1043 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 





| Whu the Dutch Want 
| Wilhelmina to Gave an Beir 


| By Edward Bok 





iT IS not easy for us in America, who 
elect our Presidents by popular vote 
and who have no need to think of family 
succession in the Presidential chair, to 
understand why the people of the Neth- 
erlands are so anxious that their beloved Queen 
Wilhelmina shall give to the people of her realm an 
heir, or heiress, to the throne. There are two dis- 
tinct reasons for this: first, the loyalty and affection 
of the people of the Netherlands for the House of 
Nassau-Orange, of which Wilhelmina is the last 
direct descendant; and, second, that one of this 
house, and, therefore, one of Netherlands birth, may 
continue on the throne as their ruler. 





The affection, yea, one might say the idolatry, of 
the Dutch people for the House of Nassau-Orange 
is derived from the great service rendered to 
Holland, in the sixteenth century, by Prince 
William of that house —the word “ house” being 
equivalent to our word family. It was Williain of 
Orange who headed the first sixteen years of con- 
test of the people of the Netherlands in their 
memorable eighty-year war with Spain. What he 
was to the people of the Netherlands; how when 
the hour struck he appeared; how he found the 
seventeen provinces of the Netherlands separate, 
disorganized and undisciplined; and how at his 
death, in 1584, he left seven of those provinces 
bound together in a permanent union, and five more 
in open revolt at the despotism of Spain: what 
William of Orange accomplished as the founder of 
religious toleration, not only in Holland but for 
America and for all the world as well — these are 
matters of glorious history. William of Orange 
was, in brief, the savior of Holland. What 
Washington was to the American republic, the 
great Prince, William of Orange, was to the 
republic of the Netherlands. It is not strange, 
therefore, that one so great in his achievements to a 
people, so towering in integrity of character, so 
great in all that stands for the most glorious leader- 
ship, should have left behind him an affectionate 
memory in the hearts of his people and their 
descendants. 





The descendants of the House of Nassau-Orange 
have ruled the Netherlands during the entire eight y- 
eight years since 1815, when the nation became a 
kingdom. ‘There have been three King Williams, 
and the latest of them all, King William III, con- 
fronted almost the same condition of possible non- 
| succession as has confronted the people of the 
Netherlands under Wilhelmina. ‘The children born 
to the King by Queen Sophia, his first wife, had all 
died, and there was no succession of the House of 
Nassau-Orange to the throne. But in 1879 King 
William III married Princess Emma, of Waldeck- 
Pyrmont, and in 1880 the news joyously spread 
throughout the Netherlands of the birth of Wilhel- 
mina Helena Paulina Maria—the present Queen. 
The sad story of the two failures of issue, thus 
far,in the case of Queen Wilhelmina, is familiar to 
| every reader of modern events. Hence it is that if 
no child is born to the present Queen the direct 
line of the great ruling House ot Nassau-Orange, 
which is so interwoven in the history of the 
Netherlands people, and which has sat on the 
throne ever since the nation became a kingdom, 
ceases. 
calamity, that the people have so long and earnestly 
prayed may be avoided. 


Moreover, should Wilhelmina remain childless, 
there is no Hollander, of birth, who is entitled 
to ascend the throne. The people would be ruled 
by a German Prince, who is next in succes- 
sion. This heir-presumptive is Prince Bernard 
Hendrik Karl Alexander Herman Willem Oscar 
Frederick Frans, Grand Duke of the German 
Ducality of Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach. The young 
Duke, who will be twenty-five years of age this 
month, would ascend to the Dutch throne by reason 
of the marriage of his grandfather with Princess 
Sophie of the Netherlands, the only sister of the 
late King William III. He is, therefore, really a 
cousin of the present Queen Wilhelmina, although 
by five removes. While it is true that before he 
could reign as King ot the Netherlands the young 
Duke would be compelled to sever all relations with 
his present German titled and military position, 
| and swear his undivided fealty to the throne of the 
Netherlands, stil! he is aGerman by birth and sym- 
pathies, and this fact is and ever would be unpala- 
table to a people who for years have lived in daily 
dread of the absorption of their kingdom and its 
Eastern and Western dependencies into the German 
kingdom. While the Dutch people are not a 
nation to bear and nurture a hatred toward any 
other people, much less to a people across their 
border, still it is only natural that they should not 
look with favor to an end of that independence of 
their nation for which they fought so valiantly and 
which they preserved at the cost of so much suffer- 
ing and blood. No more than would the people of 
the United States suffer to be ruled by the King of 
England do the people of the Netherlands care to 
be ruled by the Emperor of Germany. ‘They fought 
to be themselves, and themselves they wish to 
remain. Over them is their daily prayer that 
there shall always rule a descendant of the House 
of Nassau-UOrange. For the roots of alliance 
| between the House of Nassau-Orange and the 

people of the Netherlands penetrate every institu- 

tion, religious, social and political, of the nation, 
and are the very basis of the hopes and aims and 
purposes of its people. 





| Hence it is that a child to their beloved Queen 
| Wilhelmina is so earnestly prayed for and desired. 
Not alone because such an issue would give to the 
people and the throne another direct descendant of 
their beloved House of Nassau- Orange, but, what 
has now grown even closer to the hearts and wishes 
of the people: it would give them a son or daughter 
of the Queen for whom their love has grown to a 
| feeling almost akin to idolatry. Such would, 
indeed, be a joyful event to the Netherlands people. 





It is this, what to the Dutch would be a | 
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vacation. 


recently purchased from you. 


particular, 


THE A. B. CHASE CO. 








Mrs, William McKinley’s Canton Home 


One of a series of views showing representative American homes blessed with A. B. CHASE Pianos. 
McKinley, when Governor of Ohio, purchased an A. B. C 
made to order from specially prepared designs which was delivered in the family parlor in the White House 

In the early summer of 1901 the piano was shipped to their Canton home for use during their 
It is there now, Mrs. McKinley's most constant companion. 


A.B. Chase Pianos 
Are Unexcelled 


PRESIDENT McKINLEY’S TESTIMONIAL 
Mr. CALVIN WHITNEY, President, 
The A. B. Chase Co., Norwalk, Ohio. 
My Dear Sir:—\t aflords me pleasure to say that Mrs. 
McKinley and myself are delighted with the piano which we 


musical friends, and gives entire satisfaction to us in every 


Yours sincerely, Jays 7 


We want to have a heart to heart talk with you about quality 
and durability. Send for Art Catalogue 


P. O. Box 400, Norwalk, Ohio, U.S. A. 
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Mr. 


HASE Piano. When elected President he had a piano 


It is also much admired by our 
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New England 


Salad Cream 
— 


CO NEPA INS NIOM@)IE 


Wonderland Pudding Tablets. 
into a milk jelly 








One Tablet makes a quart of milk 
more delicious, refreshing and nourishing than other 
desserts. Wonderland Pudding Tablets also make delicious Ice Cream. 


THE H, J. BLODGETT CO., Inc., 18 Thayer St., Boston, Mass, 








No Oil, but instead 
Fresh Eggs 


The eggs give a delicious creaminess 
and that bright, fresh-made flavor 
that was thought impossible in a 
manufactured article. Absolutely 
pure. Never spoils. 


Alpha Salad Cream 


is a new preparation as dainty as the 
housewife’s best mayonnaise, or the 
chef’s most famous Salad Dressing. 

Contains no oil, but those who like 
oil can readily add their favorite 
brand with perfect results, 


Alpha Salad Cream 


is the ideal Dressing for all varieties 
of salads. It is also the ideal sauce 
or relish for cold meats, canned salim- 
on, shrimp or lobster, fish cakes, 
baked beans, cold slaw, cold cauli 
flower or asparagus, cold hash or on 
sandwiches. Samples not mailable, 


ALL GROCERS. Martha ‘laft Went- 
worth recipe book (60 recipes and sug- 
gestions) sent free for grocer’s name, 
This book includes premium list. In- 
forms you how to secure the new 
Game of Diamonds (price $1) FREE, 
Package of 10 Tablets by mail 10 cents. No samples. 
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Roriman Foon Cropper 


DOES ALL 
























THE WORK 
OF THE 
cems \ sicu-Pricen 
Easiest to MACHINES , 





Open 
and Clean 

Chops all meats and vegetables—fine or 
coarse. Has special cutter for nut-butter. 

Used and recommended by highest authority 
on cooking. 

50c¢ at dealers; or delivered, expressage pre- 
paid, on receipt of 75c. 

Write for“Kitehen Krinkles,” with valuable recipes, 
ROLLMAN M’F’G CO., 103 Penn Ave., Mount Joy, Pa. 











FOR BABY’S COMFORT 


use a nipple which will not collapse. When a 
nipple collapses, it draws air and causes colic. 
The little stem in the 


STANDARD STEM ’’ NIPPLE 


absolutely prevents collapse. Price 5 cents. 
Your druggist should have them, or send his 
name for one ample. 


THE MILLER RUBBER MFG. CO. 








2010 South High Street, Akron, Ohio 
ST NRE Sr erences acseeaman ematne 


The New Regulator 


on the Sure Hatch is really automatic 
and direct acting —greatest improve 
ment of years. Don't pay double price 
for old style machines. Get our book 
and free trial offer. 


SURE HATCE INCUBATOR CO. 
Clay Center, Neb., or Columbus, Ohio 














CARPETS 
LINOLEUM, RUGS, BY MAIL 


CURTAINS, ETC. 


Can be selected at your own fireside from our cata- 
logue, which shows a large assortment of patterns 
in their actual colors 


BEST GOODS AT LOWEST PRICES 

It is a broad statement to make, but we assert 

without fear of contradiction, that our prices are far 

and away below any quoted by any merchant in any 
town or city in the United States 

The Famous Sultana Cottage Carpets 25c 

r yd.; The Best All-Wool Extra Super 

grain made at 59c per yd.; Axminsters, 

nly the wealthy could 


whichnot solong ago « 
buy, are yours at 98c per yd. Other lines 


priced equally low. We make no 
charge for sewing E PAY 
PREIGHT on conditions as stated 
in catalogue. Write for catalogue; 
it's > 
The Russell Carpet Co. 
120 Market 8t. 








ARGAIN 
IN 





A penny postal-card will bring you FREE our 64 page illus- 
trated catalogue of books, comprising over 3500 choice titles 
by famous authors of the world. These books are beautifully 
and attractively bound and range in price from 5c. to 50c. each. 


DELIVERED TO YOUR HOMES 
THE AVON BOOK CO., 52, 54,56, 68 Duane St.. New York 
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The Capacity for work or pleasure 
| 





The full enjoyment of a life of activ- 
ity, as exemplified by the man of the 
plains, depends on the proper assimi- 
lation of the|\food you eat. 

As good Digestion waits on appetite, 
and Health an both, why not try a 
plate of thin soup to stimulate the 
digestive juices, or use a little beef 
flavor ‘to whet the jaded appetite, or 
lend a tempting appearance to unpal- 
atable dishes? — all of which can be 


accomplished " the proper : of 

Armo urs 

Extract of 
Beef 


The Best Extract le the Best Beef. 





For Invalids, Old People, Women 
and \. 


Beef | T ea 


asa SPRING roNIc differs from 
other stimulants in a there are no 
Gives VI- 
TALITY to the WEAK, and re- 
newed ENERGY tollthe indisposed. 





unpleasant after-effects. 





Bear’ in mind that there is only one 


Armour’s Extract of Beef 
Sold in Jars only — under the ARMOUR label 





Ask your dee for 
>] 

Armour s 
| 

The BRAND that makes 

the| DEMAND 





























Houschold questions will be ansu 
give their names and addresses. 


SUGGESTION in the January 
issue of THE JOURNAL that children 
should help with the work and assume 
some responsibility has brought out 
the points of view of many mothers. 
I quote from some of the most interesting letters 
that Ivhave just received: 





** My children have none too much time for play 
when they have done their school-work.’’ 

**T want my children to have as happy and freea 
life as possible. They will have cares and burdens 
soon enough.’ 

**] would like to follow your suggestions and 


| train my children to be helpful, but it takes more 


time than to do the work myself.’’ 

** What are the things that children can do in the 
home without making an undue draft upon their 
time and strength ?’’ 


When I proposed that the children should help 


| the mother I had in mind the good of the children 





quite as much as the mother. Manual labor is a 
perfect change from study and it may be made as 
agreeable and healthful for the child as play. In 
the home the child can apply a great deal of the 
knowledge gained in the school. All that is needed 
is wise direction. 

As to what a child can do — begin early and with 
simple, light tasks. Nearly all household appli 
ances come in miniature size — washtubs, boards, 
wringers, pails, brooms, brushes, etc. Let the 
little girls have these and use them. Give them 
sewing outfits and teach them to run seams, hem, 
darn, etc. The sooner they begin to use 
hands in this way the better. Let the 
the care of the fuel, the walks, fires, etc. 


their 
boys have 


How One Family Did It 


I quote the greater part of one mother’s letter, as 
it is an interesting example of the division of labor 
in one family: 


‘* Thave been greatly interested in your last article 
— *‘ The Woman with No Servant.’ It recalled one 
of the pleasantest winters in my varied life. Our 
home was in a country town in Massachusetts. My 
husband, who was a minister, liked warmth and 
took care of the fires and the horse. Our only 
daughter, sixteen years c)d, was not strong, though 
she was the sunshine of the house. Her strength 
had to be saved for school and for the evening 
music we all loved. She helped with the dishes, 
table-setting and light ironing. The oldest boy, 
of thirteen, took care of the cow and the milk 
(churning, and making the butter on Saturdays). 
The next boy, who was twelve, made all the bread, 
and did it well. The bread-maker also helped with 
the sweeping and stood ready to be called upon in 
any emergency. , On Monday mornings the thirteen 
year boy washed the clothes in the washing-machine. 
The six-year-old we expected to care for his play 
things, and to bring in the wood for the open fire 
in the sitting-room. All the children went to a 
near-by school, and were at home for luncheon. 
We had dinner at five; that gave us a long, jolly 
evening. The hig dining-room table was sur 
rounded by young people, studying or playing 
games. By this subdivision of work I was not too 
tired to enter into the young life with them, and 
although the winter was very cold, even for New 
England, it brought to us, as a family and a neigh- 
borhood, a great deal of happiness.’’ 


Shall She Use Her Dainty Table-Ware? 


** We have just commenced housekeeping and our 
table-ware (mostly wedding presents) is dainty and 
beautiful. Do you think it would make my work 
easier to put away my dainty service and purchase 
commoner ware for daily use ?’’ A BRIDE. 


No, indeed, I would not advise you to give up 
your pretty table-service; use it every day. The 
care of fine china, glass and silver is a pleasure and 
it takes no more time to clean than it would a 
coarser ware. Since you are your own maid the 
breakage will probably be slight. 


How to Do the Spring Cleaning 

‘* Please give directions for the spring house- 
cleaning. We live in the Southwest and find it 
necessary to begin cleaning by the first of April.’’ 

PROMPT. 

I think April is none too early to begin some of 
the spring cleaning, even in the North and East. 
House-cleaning time has lost its terrors in houses 
where there are no carpets nailed on the floors. I 
hope for your comfort that your house is one of the 
carpetless kind. In any case it is important that 
the work be carefully planned, so that you shall be 
able to do it with the greatest ease to yourself and 
the least possible discomfort for your family. 

The object of the spring house-cleaning is to put 
the house in a sanitary condition and to guard 
against insect life. For this reason dark and hidden 
places must receive the greatest care. Here is an 
outline that you might follow: Begin in the attic 
and do not leave a corner untouched. Next clean 
the clothes-closets, one at atime. After a thorough 
cleaning wash with carbolic-acid water, and touch 
all joinings, grooves and cracks with a feather or 
small brush which has been dipped in oil of red 
cedar. Line shelves and drawers with paper, and 
do not leave any of the oil of cedar where it can 
come in contact with clothing, as it stains. Shake 
all garments and hang in the air for several hours, 
then return them to the closets. 

When all the closets are finished clean the bed- 
rooms, one at atime. Next clean the upper halls 
and stairs. On the first floor clean the rooms that 
are least used, then the front hall. The china- 
closet will come next, then the kitchen closets and 





pantry. Now clean the cellar and whitewash it. 
After this clean the kitchen and back halls. If 
there is a summer kitchen or shed let these and the 
| yard be the Jast to clean. Be very thorough with 


By Maria Parloa 


revred cach month, but inquirers must 
Corres 
matl should inclose stamps or addressed stamped envelopes. 
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pondents wishing replies by 


all the plumbing and drains. Then put in the 
window-screens and hang the summer curtains. 

I would not advise cleaning more than three or 
four days in the week. Take one day each week 
for washing curtains, blankets, etc. If possible, 
hire a strong man or woman to do the heaviest part 
of the cleaning. 

Before beginning the house-cleaning have ready 
all the necessary appliances, such as brooms,brushes, 
cleaning-cloths, soap, etc. Avoid the use of strong 
alkalies or caustic soaps on paints or varnish. For 
white paint wring a cloth out of weak suds and dip 
it in fine whiting. Rub the paint with this, then 
wash off and wipe dry. For dark paint substitute 
powdered rottenstone for the whiting. Woodwork 
finished with oil or varnish should be wiped with a 
soft cloth wrung out of weak suds, then wiped dry. 
Very soiled places, such as around the door-handles, 
and at the base of the doors, may be cleaned with 
turpentine or with paraffine oil and powdered rotten- 
stone. Oiled or varnished finishes will be greatly 
improved if, after being cleaned, they are rubbed 
with a cloth moistened with a mixture of half tur- 
pentine and half paraffine oil. In a few hours or 
the next day, as is most convenient, rub hard with 
a soft, dry flannel. Paraffine oi] is almost free 
from any gummy substance and therefore does not 
attract nor hold dust, as do most of the fixed oils. 
For this reason it is the oil that should be used in 
rubbing up all wood finishes, except where the 
finish has become dry and cracked from exposure to 
heat or wind and moisture. 
with clear linseed oil. 

To remove 


In such a case rub well 


grease 
cement and white 


stains from marble, 
boards, 


stone, 
pound of 
Make a 


dissolve one 
sal-soda in one quart of boiling water. 
paste with this liquid, and lime and fuller’s earth, 
half-and-half. Spread the paste on the stains and 


let it remain for twenty-four hours or more. 


Attending to the Door 


‘* Owing to financial reverses I have been obliged 
to do my own work for the past two years. Attend- 
ing the door is one of my most difficult problems. 
It is not always possible to be dressed to receive 
callers when doing the housework. Can you sug 
gest a simple apron that will protect the dress which 
can be slipped on and off quickly?” 

A HousEWIFE. 


The matter of attending the door is not a smal] 
one, and, I think, troubles nearly all women who 
do their own work. It is not always because they 
are not presentable, but often because it interrupts 
their work at an important point: or when one is 
resting or dressing it is both annoying and embar- 
rassing to hear the bell ring. <A frank understanding 
between yourself and your friends as to the hours 
when it is not convenient to see people would Jessen 
this trouble. Try and have one afternoon in the 
week when you are at home to your friends, and if 
possible have a stated hour for dressing and resting. 
Write on a small card Resting, and before going 
upstairs hang this on the door-bell. 
inconsiderate person would ring 
card. 

I have an apron that I use in the laboratory, and 
when necessary about the house. 
meet your needs 
material. Here 


Only a very 
after reading the 


It is made of a rather thin, light 
is a description of my apron: I 
think you will have no difficulty in cutting yours 
by it. The measurements are for a large woman. 
The apron is made from four lengths of twenty- 
seven-inch material; the front breadth is'straight, 
up to the armholes. The back breadths are slightly 
gored at the top. Between the front and back 
breadths there is a gore, measuring sixteen inches at 
the bottom and tapering up to three inches, where 
it ends in the armhole. The front and back 
breadths meet on the shoulder, and may be carried 
up to the throat. My apron is made low in the 
neck and gathered slightly into a narrow band. It 
buttons in the back. The sleeves are long and full, 
and finished in a band. The apron comes below 
the bottom of my dress. 


Covering Furniture 
‘What kind of material would you advise for 
covering an old-fashioned sofa and chairs, and how 
should it be put on, smooth or tufted ? ”’ 
INQUIRER. 


For hard wear there is nothing better than good 
plush or corduroy. These fabrics come in all 
shades. Embossed velvet is the most fashionable 
covering for heavy old frames, such as, I presume, 
yours are. ‘The velvet is put on perfectly smooth. 


The Way to Clean Oilcloth 


‘* Will it injure oilcloth to use ammonia on it? 
It cleans it so much easier than soap.’’ HELEN. 

Ammonia, or any strong alkali, should never be 
used on a varnished or painted surface. 
soften and remove the paint or varnish. 
cloth is very much soiled you can clean .it. with 
whiting made into a paste with soapsuds and 
rubbed on with a woolen cloth. Wash off with 
clear water and wipe dry. 


To Cool Drinking-Water in the South 


‘* We are not where we can get ice, and the water | 


is too warm to be a pleasant drink. 


Is there any 
way of cooling it without ice?” 


OLIVE. 

You can reduce the temperature of the water 
several degrees by putting it in porous earthen jars 
or bottles, and then hanging the jars in a current of 
air. If the porous earthenware is not available put 
the water in ordinary pitchers or bottles, and cover 
with several thicknesses of wet cloth. Put the 
pitchers or bottles in a current of air for several 
hours, keeping the cloths wet. 





I think it would | 


Alkalies , 
When oil” 


aS BESTos 


TRON 


EaACOLD 
TANDEE 
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ASBESIOS LINED 





The Happy 


Combination 


of a very cold handle and a very hot 
ironing surface in a sad iron insures the 
utmost of utility and comfort to the user. 


| ASBESTOSSADIRONS 


are hotter where they should be hot, and colder 
where they should be cold, than any other sad 
iron made. ‘These results are secured by the 
use of an Asbestos lining, protecting the user 
from the heat and keeping cold air from the 
heated iron. 

ASBESTOS SAD IRONS have many other 
good features, all combining to make them as 
perfect as sad irons can be made. ‘hey are of 
the right shape, size and weight; the lock is 
simple, easy to operate and never breaks; they 
are beautifully finished and will wear a lifetime. 
The Laundry Iron set consists of one Asbestos- 
lined Hood or Cover with attached Handle, 
three Cores or Bottoms and one Stand. Our 
Booklet tells all about them, and we will be 
pleased to send you one free. 

ASBESTOS SAD IRONS are sold in most 
hardware and housefurtishing stores. If your 
dealer hasu’t them in stock, write us and we 
will see that your order is filled. 














The DOVER MANUFACTURING @ 


CANAL DOVER : OHIO: U:°S:'A: 


Dirt and Disease 


health 





Cleanliness is essential to and 
comfort. 
Our book, ‘‘ Uses 
of Banner Lye,’ 
| tells how to keep 
your home free 
from sickness and 
disease. It calls 
attention to the 
places where dan- 
gerous dirt col- 
lects —dirt that is 
full of germs that 
bring disease of every sort from measles to 
consumption, It shows a cheap, easy, and 
natural way of thoroughly cleaning the 
home. 
The book is free. 








Write for it. 


_ Banner Lye 


is obtained from your grocer or druggist 
for 10 cents. It is the safest, best and 
easiest cleanser and disinfectant in use. 
Odorless and colorless. 


| Cuspidors Sinks 
Garbage-pails Drains 
Toilets Cellars 


| require thorough cleaning and disinfecting 
| with Banner Lye. The book or the 
directions on each package tell you just 
what to do. 
fou can make better soap 
Soap-Making ? than you can buy—absolutely 
pure soap. It takes only one 
can of Banner Lye, ten minutes, and five-and-a-half 
pounds kitchen grease to make ten pounds of hard soap 
or twenty gallons of soft soap 
Obtain Banner Lye of 
druggist. If he hasn’t it, 
quickly of his wholesaler. 
The Penn Chegsical Works, Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


BAKER’S BEDSIDE and READING TABLE 


2 Adjustable For 
} t Many Purposes. 


| fogiege nsable in the f j 
I] 4 Sick- Room, - 


your grocer or 
he can get it 





















H: indsome oak top, 
ee rigid steel frame, 
| ‘ ay beautifully finished. § 
| f 
| 








; —- ~~} An ornament to any { 

j P home. 

- Send for booklet. 

wngeo5- BAKER & SONS CO. 
Sn 61 Lake Street 

Kendallville, Indiana 


EDDING INVITATIONS 


and Announcements printed and engraved. Up-to- 
date styles. Finest work and material. 100 Stylish 
Visiting Cards, 75 oa. Samples and valuable book- 
let, ‘‘ Wedding Etiquette,” FR 
| J. W. COCKRUM, 532 Main “Bireet, Oaklaad City, Indiana 
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For its Full Flavor, 
Delicious Quality 

and Absolute Purity 
Lowney’s Breakfast Cocoa 
received the highest award, 


Go 


At the Pan-American Exposition, 


No “treatment” with alkalies; no adulter- 
ation with flour, starch or ground cocoa 
shells; nothing but the nutritive and 
digestible products of the choicest 

Cocoa Beans. A Sample Can (% Ib.) 
sent on receipt of 15 cents in stamps. 


The Walter M. Lowney Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


P.S.— We send free the 
Lowney Receipt Book, 
telling how to make 
Chocolate 
Bon- 
Bons 

at 
home 








SENT 
ON 
APPROVAL 
TO ANY 
ADDRESS 


without a cent 
in advance if not 
soldin your town. 







If you like them 
when you get them, 


then send us. our 

special factory price, $ 00 
One Dollar. Highest bia 
possible quality. Our — 
patent adjustable fea- if you 
ture enables you to . 

easily tighten or loosen like 
these shears and to cut them 
perfectly anything from 

gauze to stove pipe. 

Joints cannot om. teteond seal 
loose. Will keep sharp a 
twice as long as the or- NOTRE. 
dinary shear. No use- peordongeeages 
less friction. Full — 2s 


Nickel- plated —a_su- other side of 


perb piece of cutlery. — 
k. 
Macon Shear Company _ 
14 Rubey Street WRITE 
Macon, Mo. TODAY FOR 
Largest Manufacturers of PAIR ON 
Shears in the World. FREE TRIAL 








Holds and heats any size curling- 
tong in a minute, keeping tongs 
and hair free from smut and smoke. 
Easily adjusted to any gas-fixture 
not “ : by turning a thumbscrew. When 
fore Use, Swings into an upright position and does not inter- 

with the globe or light. Price, postpaid, $1.00. Send for 


descripti . 
ci" THORN MFG. CO. .27%8%, ) 
$4 T ‘ 
his for That " for anything you want. 
Get our gigantic paper 


that prints thousands of exchange ads. 6 mo. lc 


jED 
App “FOR ae 


Cut shows heater in use. 














Trade anything you have 


| stain is removed. 


“THIS FOR THAT,” 259 Star Building, Chicago | 


Chree Suggestions for 


the Housekeeper 





Good Ways to Keep Paper Bags 


HERE are very few housekeepers who 
do not find uses many times a day for 
the ordinary paper bags that are contin- 
ually accumulating. A most excellent 
way to keep these bags so that they 





will always 
good condition, and in assorted sizes, is to have a 
pine board, three inches wide by one inch thick, 
neatly planed. Screw two brass rings in the top 


} 
| 
| 


be not only easy of access but also in | 


by which the board may be hung to the wall or | 


pantry door, and drive three nails with the heads 
filed off on the board. 
off the nails easily. 

Another good idea is to reserve a small drawer in 
the kitchen or pantry for them.. Before 
placed in the drawer they should be carefully 
smoothed and folded. 

An enamel cloth bag tacked upon the pantry door 
is also a convenient receptacle for these bags. 
ingenious housewife has fashioned a bag, convenient 
for holding paper bags and also for odds and ends 
of string. 
of linen or duck of the length required. One piece 
is four inches narrower than the other. The nar- 
rower strip is stitched across its width to the wider 
strip to form three pockets. The two strips are 
placed flatly together and stitched and bound all 
around with braid. The middle pocket is made 
wide enough to hold large and small paper bags; 
the end pockets are intended for string. 


chs 


To Hang in the Laundry 
By Isabel Gordon Curtis 


$e IT IS hard for even the housewife of large experi- 

Y ence to remember exactly the simple agents for 
removing various stains. Knowledge of the average 
maid or laundress is still more limited, hence a 
device which serves in our house is a constant jog 
to the memory. It is a set of rules printed upon a 
yard of the blackboard cloth used on schoolroom 
walls. Instead of writing with chalk I printed the 
rules neatly in the form of a table in white oil paint, 
thinned withturpentine. This medium, if properly 
dried, is permanent; it cannot be disturbed either 
by steam or by rubbing. After allowing it to dry 
for four or five days it was tacked on the kitchen 
wall, inclosed in a frame of plain pine picture mould- 
ing. I measured the blackboard before hanging and 
bought the moulding properly cut at the corners, so 
that it fitted together with no labor except putting 
in the tacks. Below is given a copy of the table 
for any one who may care to make one. 


INK STAINS.—Soak in sour milk. If a dark stain 
remains rinse in a weak solution of chloride of lime. 


3L00D STAINS.—Soak in cold salt water; then 
wash in warm water with plenty of soap; afterward 
boil. 

Grass STAINS.—Saturate the spot thoroughly with 
kerosene, then put in the washtub., 

IopINE STAINS.—Wash with alcohol, then rinse in 
soapy water. 

Hor TEA AND COFFEE STAINS.—Soak the stained 
fabric in cold water; wring; spread out and pour a 
few drops of glycerine on each spot. Let it stand 
several hours; then wash with cold water and soap. 


IRON Rust.—Soak the stain thoroughly with lemon 
juice; sprinkle with salt and bleach for several hours 
in the sun, 

GREASE Spots.—Hot water and soap generally 
remove these. If fixed by long standing, use ether, 
chloroform or naphtha. All three of these must be 
used away from either fire or artificial light. 

PitcH, WHEEL GREASE, TAR STAINS.—Soften the 
stains with lard, then soak inturpentine. Scrape off 
carefully with a knife all the loose surface dirt ; sponge 
clean with turpentine and rub gently till dry. 


Mit_pEw.—Soak in a weak solution of chloride of 
lime for several hours. Rinse in cold water. 


SEWING-MACHINE OIL STAINS.—Rub with lard. 
Let stand for several hours, then wash with cold 
water and soap. 

Scorcu STAINS.—Wet the scorched place, rub with 
soap and bleach in the sun, 

Fruit STAINs.—Stretch the fabric containing the 
stain over the mouth of a basin and pour boiling water 
on the stain. In cold weather fruit spots can fre- 
quently be removed by hanging the stained garments 
out-of-doors over night. If the stain has been fixed 
by time soak the article in a weak solution of oxalic 
acid or hold the spot over the fumes of sulphur. 

Soot STAINS.—Rub ti.e spots with dry cornmeal 
before seuding the clothes to the wash. 

VASELINE STAINS.—Saturate the spot with ether 
and lay acup over it to prevent evaporation until the 
Use the ether with very great care. 

CHOCOLATE AND Cocoa STAINS.—Wash with soap 
in tepid water. 

VARNISH AND PAINT.—If the stain is on a coarse 
fabric dissolve by saturating with turpentine; use 
alcohol if on a fine fabric. Sponge with chloroform 
if a dark ring is left by the turpentine. Be very 
cautious not to use either the chloroform or turpen- 
tine where there is either fire or artificial light. 


& 
A Useful Laundry List 
By Mrs. M. E. Mitchell 


THE housewife who is interested in little labor- 


The bags will slip on and | 


being | 


An | 


The bag is made by cutting two pieces | 


Y saving contrivances will be pleased with the | 


following simple laundry list. The thin, flat bottom 
of a berry crate, upon which was pasted a sheet of 


paper with a list of articles, was used for it. A 
part of the list was as follows: 

Sheets Sees o2Gesr Bao 
Pillowcases I23 45 67 8 9 10 I5 12 
Tablecloths :2:3458567 8 6 © 3 8 
Table-napkins 1 2345 678 9 10 If 12 


12 | 


The clothes were sorted and marked upon the list | 


before sending them to the laundry. If there were 
six sheets, a pin was stuck into the number six on 
the line marked ‘‘ sheets,’”’ and so on. 

If any article was missing when the clothes were 
returned from the laundry the pin was removed and 
placed in the number missing. Pins were always 
kept conveniently at hand in the margin at the top 
of the board. A hole was put in the board and it 
was hung upon a door at a convenient height. 
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CUFFS 
AND 
COLLARS 


Copyright, James R. Keiser. 


Girls of Grace and Lace 


The Keiser productions of Neck Dress and Fabric Belts for women are the 


best made. The variety of styles is large. 


Most pronounced Novelties for 1903 


are our Hand-Drawn Work Collars, Stocks and Cuffs and our new “ Bordure”’ 


Belt. 
anty that it is hand-drawn. 


The Drawn work is elaborate and exquisite; every piece bears our guar- 
The “ Bordure”’ Belt, an entirely new idea of our 


own designing, is the most attractive Pique Belt we have ever produced. The 
above, as well as our Keiser-Barathea silk Stocks and Belts, are on sale at a 


majority of the best shops throughout the United States. 


50 cents upward. 
Keiser label. 


GIRLS OF GRACE AND LACE is an exquisite water color, executed to our order by Mr. Henry Hutt. 


Prices range from 


To prevent substitution insist that every article bears the 


It has 


been said by a competent authority that this artist has never done anything finer than this picture; and it will hardly 


be disputed that in this particular class of work Mr. Hutt has no superior in America. 


REPRODUCTIONS IN 


COLORS, 8 inches in diameter on finest ivory card 11x 14, will be sent, carefully packed, postage paid, for 26 cents 


each; or 16% inches in diameter on 20 x 24 boardjfor 36 cents. 


than many sold at $2.00, 


Wholesale Only 


Stamps accepted. A much finer picture every way 





—— 





Send for “ The Vital Question” (Cook Book, 
illustrated in colors) FREE, Address 


‘The Natural Food Co., Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


= SS 


JAMES R. KEISER, 122-124 Fifth Ave., New York 


— aa = 


The Desire 
for Natural Food is 
Natural 


Mothers, do you not know that children 
crave Natural Food until you pervert 
their tastes by the use of unnatural food ? 
Unnatural food develops unnatural and 
therefore wrong propensities and de- 
sires in children. Like begets like— 
pure food, pure minds. 


SHREDDED 
WHEAT BISCUIT 


is a Natural Food, that is, contains all the 
properties necessary to perfectly nourish 
the whole body and mind. Made in the 
most hygienic and scientific food laboratory 
in the world. It has been thrice cooked, 
and, being crisp, compels thorough mas- 
tication, which insures perfect digestion, 
a strong body and a healthy mind. 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


















SECTIONAL 


BOOK-CASES 
AND 
FILING CABINETS 


Roller-bearing non 


movable (to clean 
or replace bro 
ken glass) by 
simply unhook- 
ing. No un- 


bandsor protru 
ding shelves. 
Sections so nice 
ly joined together 
that appearance is 
that of solid case. 
We are the Only 
Sectional Bookcase 
Makers entitled to use the 
trade-mark of the Grand Rapids Furniture Association, 
which means the best. Sold only through dealers. 
If no dealer in your town write us. Send for Illus- 
trated Catalogue J showing different sizes. 


The Gunn Furniture Co. “maie* 


New England Depot, 133 Portland Street, Boston, Mass. 





STEEL & WIRE: CO, 


MUNCIE, INDIANA. 


IANA 
00 


x 6 


| 


binding doors, re- | 


sightlyiron | 


A Book 
about 


Colorado 


A country anywhere from 6000 to 
15,000 feet above sea level, where the 
air is light and dry and easy to breathe. 
That is why so many persons in poor 
health gothere. A country with grand 
mountain scenery, golf courses, and 
fine trout fishing, with really good 
hotels, boarding houses and ranches 
where you can live well for little 
money. The ideal place to rest. That 
is what Colorado is. Our book tells 
all about it. Full of maps and illus- 
trations. Price 6c. in postage. Send 
for a copy today. 

Plan to go to Colorado next summer. 


Burlington 


Route 





Address P. S. EUSTIS, Passenger Traffic 
Manager, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Ry. Co., 209 Adams Street, Chicago. 
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Millions 
In Number, 
One In 
Accuracy 


There is 
but one standard 
in Elgin construction 
perfection. Remember the 
watchword is Elgin, and that it 


every genuine Elgin 
watch. 


An illustrated history of the 
watch sent free. 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 
Elgin, Ill. 








The Cecilian 


enables you to play any music on 


any piano. New features make the 
CECILIAN absolutely the dest piano 
player on the market. We will prove 
this if you will write us. Price, $250. 
Monthly payments if you wish. - 


Farrand Organ Co., Dept. S, 
‘Detroit, Mich. 











Ao i Your CAS 
? MES iv acquire AN 
Y” cOFFEE HABIT ‘? 


Get Out of the Rut Yourself! 
ALL DOCTORS RECOMMEND 


COCOA AND CHOCOLATE 


in preference to coffee. 
WHY NOT GET THE BEST? 










































OUR PRINCESS LACE LOOM 
weaves the most beautiful Laces of every 
description. Every lady wants one. A big 

oney home. Our new book, 
‘Practical Lace Making,”’ gives full particulars. 














SP onary MOE 
LACE MAKING "42% | 


FREE upon | 


request. TORCHON LACE CO., Dept. L, St. Louis, Mo. | 





California, Washington, Oregon, Colo- 
rado. Wesecure reduced rates on house- 


cheap Rat es hold goods of intending settlers to 


the above States. Write for rates. Map cf California, FREE. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT (0., 32334 Dearborn St., Chicago, 


A Little List of Bridal 
and Easter Gifts 


For the Bride, Bridegroom, Maid of Honor, Best 
Man and Ushers, Friends and Children 





OR something really very 
odd and singularly appro- 
priate what could be better 

for a gift to a bridegroom from 
an intimate friend than the 
Indian or India swastika in 
silver or gold? Here is some- 
thing of ancient usage as a 
charm: a sign of auspicious beginning, of long life 
and good luck. From one generation to another 
it has come down through the centuries as a sign of 
good fortune until it has spread itself practically 
over the world. Intended as a gift, the swastika 
may be made from a ten-cent silver piece, as the 
Indian women make it, or after a simple or an 
elaborate design ; but the familiar outline shown 
above should be carefully followed in any event. 


Bridegroom’s Gift to the Bride 


4 y AS A MATTER of sentiment the bridegroom 
Y usually gives his bride a piece of jewelry set 
with one or more precious stones, the value of the 
gift depending entirely upon the amount of money 
which he feels he can well afford tospend. Pearls, 
although said to signify tears, are now the favorite 
stones for brides. Set in the form of 


Pendant Necklace 

Ring Hair Ornament 
Lace-Pin Bracelet 
Crescent Star 

Wishbone Wreath 


they may be bought for both great sums and small, 
the designs for both being equally simple and beau- 
tiful. As the bride usually wears the bridegroom’s 
gift at the time of her wedding a pearl ornament 
would seem to be particularly appropriate. 

From the following list another style of gift for 
the bride may be selected by the bridegroom: 


Prayer-Book Bound in White 
(It should be at least six and a half by five inches 
in size.) 
White Fan Lace Parasol Cover 
Ivory Frame Ivory Cardcase 
Miniature of Himself 
Miniature of Her Mother set in Pearls 


What the Bride May Give 


y FROM the following list the bride may select a 

Y pretty and dainty souvenir for her maid of honor 

and bridesmaids: 
White Fan 
White Parasol 


White Cardcase 
White Party-Bag 


Lace-Pin Hatpin 

Bangle Belt-Pin 

Book Aigrette 
Bonbonnitre Blouse Set 
Buckle Chatelaine-Pin 
Locket Bracelet 


Miniature Frame 
Jeweled Clover Bouquet-Pin 
Watch-Fob Natal-Stone Charm 
Gold or Silver Chatelaine Bag 
Jeweled Silk Opera-Glass Bag 
Combs for the Hair in Pearls, Rhinestones or Shell 


Veil-Clasp 


The bride’s gift to the bridegroom is often a 
miniature of herself, a ring with a sentiment 
engraved on its inner side, or some special article 
which she feels will be particularly welcome to him 
because of its association with her. 


From the Bridegroom to His Ushers 


THE Easter bridegroom may select gifts for his 
best man and ushers from the following list : 


Seal Ring 
Sleeve-Buttons 
Collar-Button 
Ring 

Match-Safe 
Stamp-Case 
Visiting-Card Case 
Cravat-Holder 
Silk Fob Silver or Gold Pencil 
Lucky Seal Silver Whistle 


The bridegroom usually gives his best man and 


Silver Tobacco-Case 
Scarfpin 

Dress Studs 
Waistcoat Buttons 
Key Ring or Chain 
Scarf-Ring 

Seal 

Compass 


| ushers the neckties and gloves which they are to 


wear at his wedding. 

The bridegroom at a recent wedding sent a book 
with a personal greeting on the flyleaf to each one 
of his ushers. The gifts were much appreciated. 


Gifts for Friends and Children 


AN EASTER gift that would please either a 
¥Y young man or woman would be one of the fol- 
lowing: 


Letter-File Letter-Clip 


Purse Silver Inkstand 
Letter-Case Letter-Rack 
Umbrella Silver Photograph Frame 


Letter-Scale Book-Rack 
Paper-Weight Envelope Opener 
Silver Calendar Frame 
Traveling Portfolio Case 


If wife, daughter, sister, mother, brother, father, 
or husband play golf they would be pleased with a 


Golf Bag Golf Scarfpin 
Golf Score-Book Pocket Pencil 
Golf Vest Golf Jacket 


Ivory is in favor again, and extremely beautiful 
pieces of it are shown among the Easter novelties 
this year. Small pieces, such as: 

Paper-Knives 
Frames 
Pin-Trays 


Cardcases 

Hand Mirrors 

Ring Racks 
Glove-Boxes Powder-Boxes 
Shoe-Horns Button-Hooks 
Traveling-Bag and Dressing-Case Fittings 


make serviceable and always welcome gifts. 
Children dearly love the trick eggs and rabbits 
that belong especially to the Easter season, and all 


the Easter booklets and cards, which each year are | 
Other gifts 


more artistic than the year before. 
which please them are new articles of apparel. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for April 190 3 
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The fixtures 
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MODERN BATHROOMS sent free 
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The NEW HOME Sewing Machine 
is considered one of the Pets of the 
family, it is so simple in construc- 
tion that a child can operate it. If 
you are thinking of purchasing a 
Sewing Machine, and have been 
tempted by alluring advertisements 
to send your money to a “ Cata- 
logue’’ house for one, before do- 
ing so, write us for information 
relative to Sewing Machines. We 
have been manufacturing high- 
grade Sewing Machines for over a 
quarter of a century, and make 
them to suit all conditions of the 
trade. 

We do not sell the ‘* New Home ’’ 
to ‘‘ Catalogue ’’ houses, and it can 
be bought from authorized dealers 
only. The lower-priced Sewing 








better than the higher grade made by others. 


fully guaranteed. 


We have no connection with any Trust or Combination. 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


DEALERS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 
Write for Literature that will convince you of the superior qualities of the*NEW HOME,” 


Machines of our manufacture are 
All machines of our manufacture are 


ORANGE 
MASS. 
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Carpets and Rugs 


the newest, most attractive designs and 


of 
weaves form an important feature of our spring 


stock. It is to your interest to select floor cov- 
erings from this variety. We cut carpets to 
greatest advantage, make them, send them com- 
pleted, ready to lay. You will find the carpet 
or rug exactly right in shade, design and quality 
for each room and hall in your house faithfully 
reproduced in our new spring 

Pattern Book in Full Colors 
Send 10 cts. (part postage) for this superb book 
showing in actual colors the most complete and 
up to-date line of carpets, rugs AND CUR- 
‘TAINS in all grades at Wholesale Prices. 
The Hamilton et & Curtain Co,, Dist. 21, Columbus, 0, 

Largest exclusive Carpet and Curtain Mail-Order 

house in the world. 











u 


CAMPBELL’S VARNISH STAIN 


Will make that old but comfortable chair as good as new 


It stains and varnishes at the same time. Anyone can 
use it. Variety of colors. Sold all over the world. 
Booklet and color card free. 
CARPENTER-MORTON CO., Sole Makers, Boston, U. 8. A. 








The Improved Method of 


FINISHING FLOORS 


old or new, for rugs or 
otherwise, with GRIPPIN’S 
Woop CRACK and CREV- 
ICE FILLER and FINISH- 
ING SPECIALTIES, is very 


~ Filling cracks 


Grippin's 
Filler and 


Patent simple and economical, not 

. Applier. requiring skilled labor 
—— though the highest degree 

| N of perfection is attained. 

. 7 TT ’ We give full instructions 
Y, | \ for treating all surfaces. 


1 | Write to-day for our de- 
: \ 1 scriptive matter to 
3, \ \ GRIPPIN MFG. CO. 
= 1) tL \\\\\\ Devt. 3, Newark, New York 


Correspondence Instruction in 


Drawing or Water Color 


New York School of Caricature 
New York School of Water Color 


Mention which interests you. Send this AD. 
and 2c. stamp for FREE SAMPLE Drawing 
LESSON with 20 portraits of well-known Illus- 
trators, OR particulars of Water Color Course. 


Studios: 85 World Building, New York 


FINE FINGER NAILS 


their proper care is well invested. 























make one attractive 
—the time given to 
Learn how, from 


My Maid’s Manicuring Manual 


Price, 10c. (coin or stamps) 
JAY, BEE & CO., 1133 Broadway, NEW YORK 


$3.00 Silk Elastic Stocking. $ ? 00 


Thread Elastic, 


WRITE FOR PAMPHLET F. 








| FLAVELL’S, 1005 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Oldsmobile 





** The Best Thing on Wheels *” 


The ideal vehicle for shopping and 
calling — equally suitable for a pleas- 
ant afternoon drive or an extended 
tour. It is built to run and does it. 

Operated entirely from the seat by a 
single lever—always under instant 
control. The mechanism is simple— 
no complicated machinery—no multi- 
plicity of parts. 

A turn of the starting crank and the 
Oldsmobile “goes” with nothing to 


watch but the road, 
Uy includin 
Price, yi2i Guat, $650.00 
Each part of this mechanical marvel 
is made from thorough! tested 
materials of the highest ale Built 
in the largest Automobile factory in 
the world by the most skilled motor 
specialists, and guaranteed by a firm 
whose twenty-three years in Gasoline 
Motor and Automobile Construction 
stands as the very highest guarantee 
of mechanical perfection, 


Call on any of our 58 selling agents or 
write for illustrated book to Dept. 49 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS 
Detroit, Mich. 






















Aluminum Covered 
Saucepan, $1.00 


We want to put Aluminum Cooking Uten- 
sils into a thousand new homes this month. 





To accomplish it we offer this most 
useful of all utensils—a 3-quart cov- 
ered saucepan — made of pure alumi- 
num, our new electric finish that will 
not discolor—for $1.00. Delivered 
free east of the Mississippi River. 











This offer is open for the month of April only. 


Aluminum Cooking Utensils will not crack 
or flake, cannot rust or burn, have no joints or 
cracks to catch microbes or dirt—last a lifetime. 


Write for the illustrated booklet, ‘‘ What to Serve 
and How to Serve It.’ Free for the asking. 


THE ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL CO. 
Box H, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











IVER JOHNSON 


EVOLVERS 






ACCIDENTAL DISCHARGE IMPOSSIBLE 


{ATALOGS 
FREE 


A 





550 Ofyour dealer or sent 


to any address cash with order 


Iver JOHNSON'S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 


FITCHBURG, MASS.USA. 
NEW YORK OFFICE 99 CHAMBERS ST 














| that can be used. 








| and side of the head. 





give their names and addresses. 


QessSaaOU may think that in the exercises I 
74 am giving you this month I have laid 
undue stress upon those forms of 
exercise which affect the digestive 
\ MZ apparatus, and especially the muscles 
of the Seal, But if you realized only slightly 
what a crying evil the disorder of these parts is, 
and how much suffering and even organic disease 
is traceable solely to the disturbance of these 
functions, you would feel that too much attention 
cannot be given to keeping them in good condition. 
Many cases of sluggish digestion and sluggish 
action of the bowels are due to flabby abdominal 
muscles. This is especially so when you are lead- 
ing a sedentary life. When it is possible, as it 


| often is, to remedy these troubles by simple exercise 


of the abdominal muscles, it is far the best method 
You will not then need drugs. 
It will require only a little energy on your part, 
and daily, not weekly, perseverance. Try one of 
these simple home exercises. 


One of the Best of Exercises 


BEND the body forward at the waist, then move 

it to the left, back and right, successively, 
before straightening it. Reverse the direction by 
moving first to the right, then back, and sideways 
to the left. Do not raise the trunk to the erect 
position till the end of each set. Take all of these 
movements in an easy, gentle 
manner. In this exercise a 
straight line drawn through 
the body describes the figure 
of a cone with its apex at the 
angle of the spinal column. 
Trunk rotation brings into 
play many of the muscles of 
the back and hips, the sloping 
muscles of the abdomen, and 
all of the muscles of the 
bowels. Their circulation is 
stirred up and consequently 
all of the abdominal organs 
are excited to do their work 
in a vigorous manner. In 
sluggishness of these parts, 
this exercise is effective in re- 
storing the normal functions. 
A good time to practice it is 
just before going to bed at night and on getting 
up in the morning. An exercise mentioned some 
time ago that may be used at times instead of this 
is that of bending the trunk first to one side, then 
to the other. This also has the excellent effect of 
exciting the abdominal organs to better action. It 
is often used in lateral curvature of the spine, only 
in such cases the girl should bend toward the 
convexity of the curvature only. 

However, in case of any defect whatever, no girl 
should ever try to apply an exercise to her own 
needs without the personal examination and advice 
of a specialist. The branch of medicine known as 
Orthopedics has for its object primarily the pre- 
vention and correction of children’s deformities. 
In a broader sense it includes patients of all ages. 
The recent advance in this department of medicine 
has been so rapid and so extensive that only those 
physicians who have paid special attention to it are 
truly fitted to give advice to those who have such 
defects as curvature of the spine, deformities of the 


feet, or any other trouble of like nature. 

¥ AN EXCELLENT exercise which affects the 
% more movable organs of the body is rolling 
back and forth on the floor. It is well to practice 





FOR THE ABDOMI- 
NAL MUSCLES 


An Excellent Circulation Exercise 


| 





TO IMPROVE CIRCULATION 


this on a soft rug. First lie down flat on your 
back. Fold your arms on your chest and bend your 
knees slightly. Then roll the body over on to the 
side, resting on the ankle, leg, side, arm, shoulder, 
Gently roll over to the other 


| side so that the body will describe a half-circle. 


Repeat this movement slowly, gently, rhythmically. 
There is no special muscular action, but the exer- 
cise acts more particularly on the circulation, 
causing a more even 
eererereree,. flow of blood through 
Pa, the body and slightly 
the position 
of the internal movable 
organs. This exercise 
is used sometimes in 
cases of wind colic, due 
to collections of gas. 


cnanging 


A/ nN With Dumb-Bells 
( AF % TRUNK bending 
ti | 1} { / %, with dumb-bells is 
an 4 another variation in the 
é ? a class of exercises which 
a have been given for the 
special stimulation of 
the abdominal organs. 
It is much like dumb- 
bell shifting. Stand 
with your feet a little apart, the arms extended 
above the head, the hands grasping dumb-bells. 
Then sweep forward with the body, extending the 
dumb-bells as far back as possible between the 
calves. This is called the ‘‘ exercise of hewing.”’ 


DUMB-BELL EXERCISE 


Good Health tar Girls 
By Emma E. Walker, M.D. 


Questions will be answered on this page every month, but inquirers must 
Correspondents wishing answers by 
mail should inclose a stamp or an addressed stamped envelope. 











For a Graceful Carriage 
A FINE exercise to develop 
a graceful carriage is to carry 
a light object on the head. An 
ordinary bean-bag is very con- 
venient. First, take the correct 
standing position, then you can 
walk about the house —up and 
down stairs-—hands on hips, 
carrying the bag on the head all 
the while. Still carrying the 
bean-bag, rise slowly on the 
toes, raising the heels as high as 
possible. By this practice the 
muscles of the feet and calves, 
as well as the muscles of the 
back which keep the trunk and 
head erect, are strengthened. 
A French writer of the eighteenth century tells of 
a convent in which the girls were taught good car- 
riage by playing various games. In one, the girls 
carried a light object on the head while they 
marched, and if they let it drop a forfeit was 
demanded. Do not use anything heavy, for a light 
object is much better to call out 
the muscular activity by which 
the equilibrium of the vertebral 
column, and so of the head, is 
maintained. 


TO GET A GOOD 
CARRIAGE 


An Exercise for the Lungs 


A USEFUL exercise for fill- 

ing the tops of the lungs with 
air is shoulder-raising. If the 
shoulders are even they should be 
raised together with energy as high 
as possible, then lowered gently in 
order not to jar the head. If the 
shoulders are uneven, practice rais- 
ing the lower one till both are on 
alevel. As you know, tuberculosis 
or consumption generally attacks 
the top or apex of the lungs first, 
and this exercise is most valuable 
in bringing the air into these parts, thus keeping 
them in condition to resist the inroads of disease 
to which they may be naturally susceptible to a 
greater or less degree. Uneven shoulders are a 
very common as well as an ungainly defect. Girls 
often possess them without 
being in the least conscious 
of their existence. Perfect 
shoulders play an important 
role in a beautiful physique. 


TO DEVELOP 
THE LUNGS 


For Vigorous Girls 
AN EXERCISE which 
should be taken only by 

vigorous girls consists in 
stepping over a wand. The 
stick is held by both hands so 
that the body can pass be- 
tween them. The body is 
bent forward and the girl 
steps over the wand first with 
one foot, then with the other, 
both hanas meanwhile keep- 
ing their hold of the stick. 
The movement may then be 
repeated backward. The muscles of the abdomen 
and the lower part of the intestinal canal are 
brought strongly into action. It will be well in any 
case to practice simpler movements first, in order 
to attain the strength and vigor which you should 
possess before undertaking to perform this exercise. 





FOR VIGOROUS 
GIRLS 


Girls Who Sit Much 


A SIMPLE exercise to 
straighten bent shoul- 


, “> 
ders is performed by placing } \ 1 
a wand across your back, es) 8 x 


letting it run out through 
your bent elbows, as you 
will see by the illustration. 
The arms are bent so that | 
the hands rest on the chest. 
Keep the arms and shoul- 
ders pressed back and down 
and walk about the room 
for five or ten minutes. 
This will have a fine ef- 
fect on your carriage, in the 
mean time strengthening 
the muscles of the feet, 
back and shoulders. For those of you who sit long 
hours in school, and find it difficult to sit and stand 
straight, this practice will be very helpful. 








wh 


~~ 


SHOULDERS 


If a Girl Has Nervous Dizziness 

5 ANOTHER exercise similar to one you have 

already had is circling the body about the hips. 
The trunk is turned only on the hips and describes 
a wide circle from left to right, 
then from right to left. All of 
the muscles about the hips, as 
well as those of the abdomen, 


digestive apparatus is stimu- 


are troubled by nervous dizzi- 
ness this exercise will help 


cle. If this is hard to do at 
first begin by performing it 
when you are in a sitting posi- 
tion. You will then grow used 
to it by degrees. 


TO PREVENT 
DIZZINESS 





| 
TO STRAIGHTEN BENT 
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KARPE N’ 
LEATHER 
FURNITURE 


STERLING BRAND 


The only kind offering absolute assur- 
ance that you will not be imposed upon. 
The stores are filled with trashy split 
leather furniture made merely to look 
well long enough to sell. Money back 
if not satisfied with any furniture bearing 
the two trade-marks below. Donot buy 
any other, and see the trade-marks be- 
fore you purchase any leather furniture. 
Karpen Sterling leather furniture is 
famed for its beauty of design and hon- 
esty of construction. Guaranteed to 
give satisfaction or your money back. 


Karpen 


Guaraniced 
Upholstered 
PMs rey re 





Insist on see- 
ing these 
trade-marks 
on all the 
leather uphol- 
stered furni- 
ture you buy 
of dealers. 





Send to-day for our free booklet. It exposes 
the shams in leather furniture; shows over 100 
beautiful and correct Karpen designs and tells 
how and where they may be best used. 

Est. 


S. KARPEN & BROS., xarpen Bidg., CHICAGO Fs; 
largest Makers Fine Upholstered Furniture in the World, 

















WILL YOU 
TRY IT? 


Many physicians say that 
the only perfectly hy- 
gienic bed in exist 
ence is the 


EZYBED 


Kapok Mattress 


Made of a vegetable fibre 
which is absolutely non- 
absorbent, free from all 
oils, and cannot mat nor 
pack down, There are 
twenty reasons why it is 
superior to the best hair, 
cotton or felt mattresses. 
WillsendyouanEzybedon 


30 Nights’ Free Trial 


If you do not think it superior 
to any other mattress you ever 
saw, return it at our expense. 
We pay all express charges 
We have abeautiful book about 
beds. May we send you 
acopy? 


THE A. A. BOHNERT CO. 
Dept. K, Cincinnati, O. 








‘ are exercised, and the whole | 


lated. Its practice is very | 
beneficial when there is in- | 
activity of these parts. If you 


you, for by it you will get used | 
to turning your head ina cir- | 


_ | GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE MFG.CO. 


- At Factory Prices — 
On Approval tobs"yumedshemsx. 


$25.0 Buffet — would 


retail at $42. Extra choice 
quarter-sawed golden oak, 
beautiful figure, piano pol- 
ish; hand-cut carvings 

French bevel mirror 42x8 in.; 
roll-drawer fronts, cross 
banded, one drawer plush 
lined ; solid brass trimmings, 
ball-bearing casters; 48 in. 
wide, 56 in. high. 

$41. 30° for this magnifi- 


ent Dining 
Table. Finest quarter- 


for this elegant 





sawed Oak, matched for 
Golden, piano polished; 


hand- 


t, finish 


richest grain effec 
carved legs and claw 
feet; cross banded rim; 
14-in. center pillar, when 
open shows beautiful 
finished center leg; 
nickel-plated, ball-bearing cast- 
ers. Length open, 8 ‘t.; closed 
54in. in diameter. Fine Dining 
Tables from $18.00 up. All our 
Pedestal Tables fitted with the 
FAMOUS TYDEN LOCK 
WE PAY FREIGHT east of Omaha and norihof Ten 
nessee, points beyond equalized, 
CATALOGUE B — Fine Dining-room Furniture — sent FREE 
if you address 66 N. lonia Street. 















Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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No Danger Slipping 
On Your Hardwood Floors 


if finished with paste wood filler and 
Johnson’s Prepared Wax only. There is 
a wonderful difference between a hard- 
wood floor nicely polished, slick in appear- 
ance, and a hardwood floor elegantly 
polished, smooth and very slippery. 

If your hardwood floors are very slippery 
maybe it’s in the finish. Ever think of 
that? It is a matter of grave importance. 
Many serious injuries have resulted from 
slippery floors. You can have well- | | 
polished, not slippery but safe, floors, if 
you use a paste wood filler and only 


JOHNSON’S | 
PREPARED WAX 


It’s reliable and trust- 
worthy because Johnsons, 
of Racine, Wis., know best 
how to makea floor wax. It 
preserves and polishes the 
floor. Ask for Johnson’s 
Prepared Wax and insist 
on having it. 








SPECIAL,— Send us the name of your paint or drug 
dealer who does not handle our wax and we will 
forward you, free of cost, one can of wax (retail value 
30 cents) sufficient to finish one small floor. 

SENT FREE—Valuable booklet, “The Proper 
Treatment for Hardwood Floors.’’ Gives good sug- 
gestions. If interested in hardwood floors ask for 
catalogue showing new designs. Any good carpenter 
can lay our hardwood floors over old floors. 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. 
‘* The Hardwood Floor Authorities ’’ 














“TRIPLE-PLUS” 
Silver Plate Table Ware 


made by the Oneida Community, has a plate heavy 
enough to last practically a lifetime. We call this plate 
“ Triple-Pius,’’ and warrant it for 25 years. It is better 
in wear and equal in appearance to Sterling Silver, at a 
much lower price. Produced in elegant styles and beau- 
tiful finish — almost a counterpart of Sterling Silver. 
ONEIDA COMMUNITY QUALITY 

has for more than 50 years been recognized as the 
highest attainable quality produced in each of the 
several brands of the Society's manufacture. Write for 
illustratec Booklet **M,"’ the story of their success. 


» ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Kenwood, N. Y. 


T#ERAKER 
OFFEEMAKER 


A SCIENTIFIC 

KITCHEN UTENSIL 
(not a mere coffee pot) producing 
a cup clear as amber, whether your 
coffee be ground, pulverized or 
steel-cut. Inexpert (even careless) 
cooks make a beverage pronounced perfect by coffee connoisseurs. 

Poured through the patent strainer (which condenses the steam) 
into a table coffee-pot, your coffee is tastily served without loss 
of arema, and is free from the woody flavor of coffee left to settle 
itself. The second cup tastes as good as the first. It needs no 
egg to clarify. 

The Baker Coffee Maker 
pays for itself in a few 
weeks in coffee saved. Is 
simple in construction and 
easily cleaned. Substan- 
tially made of re-plated 
steel. Sold by grocers, or 
sent, express prepaid, for $1. 
Money refunded after ten 
days’ trial, if you want it. 


BAKER & CO. 


216 N. 2d St. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


(Coffee 














Importers and 
Roasters; originators of 
‘Barrington Hall,” the 
Steel-Cut Coffee; process patented in the United States and 
foreign countries.) 


| meetings in a schoolhouse. 


Gow Country Churches 


Can Make Money This Spring 





Supplying a Florist with Soil 
By Mary F. Day 


OT long ago 1 read a little story in which 
was embodied what seemed to me a very 
practical idea, and one that could be 
carried out each spring by congregations 
in country towns. The story ran that 
the members of a country church were filled with 
sorrow because the officers of the church had 
decided that the minister’s already small salary 
would have to be reduced. The minister felt that 
under such circumstances he would be obliged to 
leave, though he was loath to do so. The young 
folks were trying hard to devise some means by 
which to raise enough money to prevent his going. 
Just at that time one of the girls went to visit ina 
large city, and while there her attention was called 
to the fact that leaf-mould is very valuable to flo- 
rists. Her interest was at once aroused. She made 
investigations and finally concluded an arrangement 
with a florist to deliver to him annually a certain 
number of bushels of leaf-mould at a price agreed 
upon. So each year thereafter, as soon as the warm 
spring days came, the young folks went to the 
woods with teams, carts, shovels and sieves, and 
gathered enough of therich soil to bring in sufficient 
money to keep their much-loved pastor. 


4 
An Easter-time Suggestion 
By Maud S. Dawson 


% OUR village church gets about twenty dollars’ 
P worth of eggs every Easter in response to a 
notice in the village paper that one of the church 
societies will receive the annual offering of eggs at 
the church on a certain date — usually a few days 
before Easter. Many members and friends of the 
church each bring a dozen fresh eggs. These 
are shipped to a dealer in a city not far away, with 
whom an arrangement has previously been made. 


oye 
Some Farming Means 





Sy THE method by which one Christian Endeavor 
Y Society made some money may be helpful to 
another. A Corn Social was given in the spring. 
Every one who attended was presented with a small 
sack, made of yellow cheesecloth and tied with yel- 
low ribbon, containing twenty-four grains of sweet 
corn. ‘These were to be planted and the corn raised 
therefrom sold. In the fall, at another social held 
for the purpose, the money which had been secured 
was brought in in the little corn-colored sacks.— 
CAROLYN DOUGHERTY. 


The children of the church may help, too, in 
raising money. A good idea is to buy them vege- 
table seeds such as lettuce, radishes, etc., and let 
them have little gardens which they can take care 
of themselves. It will not be difficult for the chil- 
dren to dispose of fresh vegetables which they have 
grown, and they will take great pleasure in working 
with a special object in view.—Mrs. J. DILLINGER. 


A very successful means of increasing the income 
of a church in a rural community is by growing 
some one vegetable or grain, and a plan formulated 
now may result in many dollars at harvest-time. 

In a village where this was done one woman gave 
the use of five acres of ground especially adapted to 
potatoes. The husbands of the women interested 
in the matter plowed the ground, and put in the 
potatoes which the women had prepared. This was 
made the occasion of a merry picnic dinner at a 
house near by for all who helped in the work. As 
the vines grew the potato-bugs were looked after by 
boys living in the neighborhood. The seed pota- 
toes cost fifty dollars, the labor was donated, and 
the yield was seven hundred and fifty bushels, bring- 
ing on an average sixty cents a bushel, so that the 
net proceeds were four hundred dollars. The same 
society of women put out forty acres of oats, and 
after paying all expenses cleared two hundred and 
fifty dollars.—Mrs. J. M. CHASE. 


In acountry neighborhood it was desired to build 
a church for a congregation that had been holding 
The women had raised 
a small sum of money and this they invested in 
calves. The farmers took these calves and fed them 
through the summer without charge, while some 
donated calves and then kept them until fall, when 
all were sold. The profits on these animals so 
increased the funds that the money for the church 
was soon forthcoming.—ALICE R. GRAHAM. 


fe 
Arbor Day on the Church Lawn 
By Alice Knowles 


THE first Saturday after Arbor Day the children 

of a church in a rural town meet for a good 
time on the church lawn. Eachspring they plant a 
fruit tree on the church grounds so that the fruit 
when grown may be given to the sick and poor. 
If this suggestion is followed where there are no 
needy sick or poor the fruit may be sold and the 
proceeds devoted to church work in some other form. 


oe 
Helping Busy Mothers 
By Elizabeth McLean 


A LADIES’ Aid Society formulated a plan to 
Y go out sewing. The spring is a most fitting 
season to carry out such a plan and help get summer 
sewing out of the way before the warm days come. 
Any mother in the town who had sewing to be done 
could ask the society to come to her for its weekly 
meeting. In preparation for their coming she 
would cut out a quantity of the needed household 
articles or children’s clothes. If possible, she 
would arrange to have an extra sewing-machine. 
When the society arrived its members immediately 
started to work, each one taking up whatever she 
could do best, either buttonholing, running the 
machine, or sewing by hand. For the service 
rendered a fixed price was charged. 


| 
| 
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Kopad« WAY 


is the simple, easy way in picture taking. 
No dark-room, few chemicals. You “do the 
rest” with a Kodak Developing Machine. 














THE 


KODAK 


CORRESPONDEN 


SCHOOL 


helps the amateur to the 
making of technically perfect 
and artistic photographs. Ex- 
plains all the little difficulties 
—there are no bigones. Tuition 
free to all owners of Kodak and 
Brownie Cameras upon payment 
of one dollar for text books. 


Kodaks, - - $5.00 to $75.00 
Brownie Cameras, - $1.00 and $2,00 
Kodak Developing Machines, $2.00 to $10.00 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 


Circular giving 
details, at your 
dealers, or by mail, 


Rochester, 
N. Y. 























READY 


TRADE Vudo } ee | 


PORCH AND.WINDOW SHADES | | 


Rat 
Bis-Kit 
Packed in boxes, 

The only poison not 
dangerous to handle 
Acts quickly, no mixing, 
no soiling of dishes, no 
trouble. Kills every time. 
Die in open air seeking 
water. Put in rat holes, 
linen closets, etc., without 
soiling anything. Rats 
and mice leave choicest 
grain and food for it. 
Why take the risk of mixing poison? 


Ask your druggist. If he hasn't it, send us 25c, for one box, or 
60c. for 3 boxes, which will be sent you with all charges prepaid. 


THE RAT BISCUIT CO., Dept. X, Springfield, Ohio 












Admit air but keep out sunlight 
curtain. Easily and quickly operated. 
very durable and attractive. Made in all colors,, mottled, 
plain and decorated ; weather proof. Adds another room to 
your home. 
to see out. 





Made of wood fibre, 


Screens your porch from outside yet allows you 
If your dealer hasn't them write direct for a beautiful 
pamphlet, ‘‘A Story of Comfort." 


The Vudor window shades unexcelled for home, office, 
store, factory or public buildings. 


THE HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION | 
19 McKey Boulevard, Janesville, Wisconsin 


Roll up like theatre | 

















Ask dealer for it. 
Is Guaranteed to go twice as far as 
paste or liquid polishes. K-RAY gives a 

quick, brilliant lustre and does not burn off. 

A 2-cent stamp will bring a sample from 
Lamont, Corliss & Co., Agts., 78 Hudson St., New York City } 


Women! Save Ironing 


Save worry, work and nine-tenths 
of your ironing time by using 


_ pmccuting even dificul THE GEM IRONING MACHINE 
Ty Se Gene oe Costs 1 cent per hour to heat bygas or gas- 
Special Pelican Outfit No. 90 oline. Setteoal wherever aaa. Write 

at $2.25 for free interesting booklet ‘“ Modern ] 

Outfit consists of Platinum Point, Cork Methods in Ironing "and Special Ap- 
proval Offer. DOMESTIC MANGLE Co. 
Box E, Racine Junction, Wis. 








Special Offer 


To meet the popular de- 
mand for an inexpensive 
Pyrography Outfit, capable of 
executing even difficult work, 








Regular value $3.00. 
Handle, Rubber Tubing, Double Bulb, Metal Union Cork 
Bottle, Alcohol Lamp, Two Pieces Stamped Practice Wood, 
and full instructions, all contained in fine Leatherette Box. 
For sale by your dealer or sent by us C. O. D. for examina- 
tion, if desired. | 











40-p. Catalogue No. L-50—FREE. Illustrates 
hundreds of useful and ornamental articles stamped, ready 
for burning, as well as all kinds of Pyrography Outfits. 


THAYER & CHANDLER, 146 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
Largest Mfrs. of Pyrography goods in the world. 


F A STOCKINGS 


For Wormen, Boys 
Something New. 


and Girls 
Something Good. 
Button at waist. No supporters. No garters. 
Best for health, comfort, economy and wear. 
Perfection for babies. The IDEAL stocking 
summer or winter for all, Two separate parts, 







is paid for Artistic Novelties. 


LEARN PYROGRAPHY 


(Burnt Wood Etching) 








i = ‘ and you can make the hand- 
- —— somest, best selling articles 

‘ that can be offered. With our 

Panok Outfit, Pyrography is easily and quickly 
learned. It is the latest and most popular decorative art, 
and we give such complete lessons and instructions with 
each outfit that you can become an expert in a very few 
days. We handle all kinds of material for pyrographic work. 
F. F. RICK & CO., 517 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


















best yarn, best non-fotsonous dyes, best every SENT ON 
way. Try a pair. We pay postage. Cost no 
more than other good stockings. Sent on approval APPROVAL 


on receipt of price where net kept by dealers. 

Write for circular. 

THE FAY STOCKING COMPANY 
22 T Street, Elyria, Ohio 


This lovely 2 1-4-oz., 22-in. Haman Hair Switch sent 
on approval if you send lock of hair and 4¢ postage. 
= Pay $1.50 ifsatisfied; otherwise return. It is free for sell- 
ing 3 switches. .Ayer’s Hair Emporium, 60 Quincy St., Chicago 





ae 
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POTTER’S 
Braided Wash Silks 
Can’t Tangle 


Put up in special patented holder in 
braided skeins, so needle lengths can be 
withdrawn instantly without cutting or 
tangling. Dozen skeins or holders in each 
bunch— over 300 different shades. Fast 
dye—colors last for all time. Works with 


unusual smoothness—holder protects silk 
from dust and dirt, and there is absolutely 
no tangling or snarling of the thread. 


AN UNUSUAL OFFER 


A Linen Pillow Cover with a very attract- 
ive design. A pair of strong embroidery 
hoops, and four skeins of silk to work the 
design with all for 25 cents. 


WINSTED SILK COMPANY 
Art Dept., 234 Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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DRAWN WORK PAPER D’OYLEYS 
We are the largest manufacturers in the world of lace paper | 
D'Oyleys, Fancy Ice, Soufflé, and Salad Cases, Croquette Frills, 
Salted Almond Cups, Pie Collars, and every kind of paper articles 
for the service of food and the decoration of the table. 
Send 25c. for 3 dozen Assorted D'Oyleys and our booklet on 
“Artistic Table Decorations,’’ or One Dollar for our large box of 
D'Oyleys and Tabie Decorations, 225 pieces. 
Mansell, Hunt, Catty Co., Ltd., Dept. D, 22 Reade St., N.Y. 








Shingled Houses 


are warmer, prettier, cosier than clapboarded—not so 
prim; and shingles stained with 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


have a soft depth and richness of color impossible 
in paints. They wear as long as the best paint, pre- 
serve the wood better,* and are fifty per cent. 
cheaper to buy and to apply. All the merits of paint 
(and more), twice the beauty and half the cost. 
Stained Wood Samples and 
Colored Sketches sent free. 


SAMUEL CABOT, 
72 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 
AGENTS AT ALL CENTRAL POINTS 


* Wood treated with Creosotets not subject to dry- 
vot or other decay."’"—CBENTURY DICTIONARY. 














—HOUSES—GOOD HOUSES 


Good to Live In—To Work In—To Look 


r — —E 


t 


' 
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ADWELLING FOR'36S0. 





Are yo you looking for ideas for a new dwelling? Our book of 
ae . Artistic ellings, gives views, floor plans, 
nd des riptions of 118 houses. Classified as to cost as 





fol ws: 35 costing less than $1750; 55 costing between 
$750 id $3500, and 28 costing more than $3500. This isa 
ee ¢, and gives the ie ideas of people skilled in home 
ce Prepaid for $1.00. Sample booklet for stamp. 
Frank P. Allen & Son, Architects, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
rs 
Saisiieesenaeeanl 


A H u ndred Per Cent isno uncommon 


* hatch for 

ama Inc ubators. They are the oldest and 
r le machines on the market. Re- 
itorm andalwayshigh. Redwood 
t materials. Devices purely auto- 
| sure. Write for free catalogue. 

wie mney INCUBATOR CO. 
Or’: velaluma, Cal, Box81, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Au Easter 
Church Fair Jdea 


By Stella T’. Fobnson 





ADAME PAAS would be quite an attrac- 
tion to children at a bazar held in Easter 
week. Procure a piece of strong white 
cotton goods six inches longer and wider 
than the doorway where the lady is 

to appear. The door chosen should be one that 

opens into a room which none but those who are to 
manipulate the figure are allowed toenter. After 





| tacking the material in position, covering the door- 


way, draw upon it an egg-shaped oval with the small 
end downward, a little larger in size than the human 
head, and six feet three inches from the floor. In 
the upper part, where the eyes would come, draw 
two eggs with their small ends an inch or two apart; 
these are the eyes. Now draw another egg in the 
lower part of the face fora mouth. This must be 
cut out and be Jarge enough to let a good-sized egg 
slip through easily. Keeping the shape of the chin, 
draw the outlines of the neck, shoulders, waist and 
skirt, but not the arms; where they are to come cut 
two oblong holes large enough to pass one’s arms 
through. Tint the face flesh color, and paint in 
eyes — cutting small holes where the pupils should 
be — then nose, lips, hair, and the shadows under 
the chin. It is unnecessary to be an artist to do 
this; the more grotesque the effect the better. 

For her dress get a light green cheesecloth. 
Make a pair of very full sleeves with ruffles at the 
wrists held in by narrow pieces of elastic. Sew on 
a full waist made in surplice fashion and a full 
skirt with a deep hem at the bottom. Fasten the 
dress down on the outlines of the figure, except at 
one place on the right-hand side, underneath which 
make a slit large enough to get the gifts that 
Madame Paas is to give her friends. Cover the 
waist-line with a pink sash. Back of the face fasten 
a piece of red cloth by the upper corners, to fall 
back of the mouth, under which a small basket 
should be held to catch the eggs which she eats. 

Let the one who is to manipulate the figure don 
a pair of white kid gloves, and standing on a stool 
back of the figure put her arms through the arm- 
holes and draw on the sleeves. She can see what 
is going on outside through the eyeholes. A helper 
should hand her the gifts and take the eggs out of 
the basket. 

Dress two little boys in white cotton flannel suits, 
with caps of the same, and long ears lined with 


pink, to look as near like rabbits as possible. Fix | 


for each one a basket to look like a nest; fill this 
with eggs and let the boys sell them for five or ten 
cents each to any one who wishes an introduction 
to Madame Paas. She shakes hands, receives the 
egg offered and puts it in her mouth; then puts her 
hand in her pocket and brings out a little Easter 
present which she offers to the one who gave her the 
egg. Any simple little article willdo. Gifts made 
of eggshells are pretty and inexpensive. A quantity 
of these should be ready, as many-will want to feed 
Madame Paas, and the more she eats the more 
money she brings into the fair. The eggs may be 
brought out and sold again, so only a smal! number 
of them will be necessary. 


nn 


An Easter Hat Sale 
By Mary M. Cross 


THE latest combination of Easter 
and fashion hints is ‘‘A Hat Sale.’’ 
The cards of invitation announce: 


amusement 


A Spring Sail of Hats from the River-ah! 
A Rare Display of Headgear 


or 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men and Women. 
To be Capped by 
An Auction Sale of Millinery. 

The announcement suggests a novelty, and so 
miladi’s friends come out in full force on the even- 
ing of the sale. On entering the drawing-room the 
first object that attracts attention is an old high hat 
of the ‘* St. Patrick’s Day’’ order; it is marked fif- 
teen ‘‘ bones,’’ but if you desire to possess this curio 
of antiquity you are asked to wait until you have 
seen the other various styles of head covering. A 
sweet opera hood,a Mexican sombrero and a baby’s 
cap are in the exhibit; each has a tag with a certain 
number of ‘* bones ’’ marked on it. 

The hostess passes around numerous bone buttons 


which are to be used in lieu of money during the | 
auction sale, which is next on the program. The 


host mounts.a soap-box and pretends to dispose of 
great treasures. What is in the pile of various- 
shaped packages is a conundrum, as their contents 
are disguised as much as possible. 

There are huge hat-boxes, and diminutive parcels 
wrapped in tissue paper and tied with ribbon. Then 
commences a vigorous bidding, and the purchasers 
and purchased are such misfits that merriment 
reigns. An elderly ‘‘ bud” gets a polo cap, the 
fat man a Tam o’Shanter, which is immediately 
perched on his head at an angle of forty-five degrees. 

There are paper caps, sunbonnets, waitresses’ 
caps and skating-caps; old derbys, and dolls’ hats. 
Then there are various untrimmed hats, with the 
trimmings, and huge bandboxes in which are noth- 
ing but slips of paper entitling the holder to a chance 
in purchasing some of the displayed goods. 

After the auction is finished those who have drawn 


untrimmed hats are requested to trim them to the | 


best of their ability, while the possessor of the 
cook’s cap takes charge of the main chafing-dish and 
the holders of the waitresses’ caps are detailed to 
the supper-room. The wearer of a fool’s cap tells 
fortunes. Those who are the fortunate holders of 
chances take their pick of the prizes if they have the 
requisite number of ‘‘ bones’’; if not they have to 
scurry around to dispose of hats they have bid in to 
make up the required amount. 

It is wonderful how many things in the shape of 
hats may be found—mortar-boards for students, 
bonnets for Quakers, etc. 


Even the ice cream may be moulded in the shape | 
of hats and caps and filled with strawberries, the | 


first harbingers of an early spring. 
If the hostess is charitably inclined the sale may 


be announced as a “‘ benefit ’’ for some special char- 


ity and her friends asked to come prepared to fill the 
hat, which may be passed around after the refresh- 
ments have been served. 
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ff you contemplate purchasing 
a watch- a good watch-you 
cerfainly should read 
“A GUIDE TO WATCH BUYERS” 
It describes the 


U)ue 


npaler 


WATCHES 


fells how these famous watches - 
are made ‘accurate fo the second 
and describes the great factory 
where both cases and movements 
are made 


ASK DEALER OR WRITE TO 


DUEBER HAMPDEN 
WATCH WORKS 


DEPT. B. 


Por Men 
No, 16 — a Thin 


odel 
The Latest and Greatest. 





CANTON, OHIO 


Por Ladies —‘‘ The 
400."" The smallest 
and most accurate 
watch made. 








1903 Styles 


CyUR Adjustable 

Sleeper Go-Carts 
are easily arranged to 
n reclining position. 
Perfect running gear, 
with best rubber tires. 
Beautiful variety 
of cushion mate- 
rials and parasols. 
lavorablyknown 
to mail order cus- 
tomers in all parts 
of the U.S. As 
makers and pio- 
neers in selling 
Go-Carts direct 
from Factory to 
Home we have 
learned how to 
please. 














One of our Auto Standard Line. 


Our Catalogue, showing 100 illustrations of prize designs, 
will interest you. Prices Jrom $9.00 up. 


( Prompt and satisfactory service. We prepay freight east ) 


of Mississippi River and to Wisconsin and lowa; western 
points equalized. Write for Catalogue and compare. 








MARQUA CARRIAGE AND TOY CO. 
q Dept. A, Cincinnati, Ohio 








MOORE’S 






Make old Ly — new and 
new things beautiful. 





The Enamels (in all colors) for all kinds of interior 
—- and decoration, from furniture to basketry 
d earthenware. Outside for carriages, lawn fur- 
sseune, bicycles, automobiles, etc. The eo 
Stains for daishing oid and new furniture 
frames, lattice work, etc. Bo cuve you gut theese’s. 
Lf dealer does not have them write us for color 
cards, information, and useful household novelty. 


B. MOORE & CO. 34 Hosen St. Breskiz=. ¥.T- 
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AVLICS 


is absolutely safe and convenient 
Your money placed in our big, strong 
savings bank where it will draw 


4 Per Cent. Interest 


compounded semi-annually is the 
best safe path to home building. 

We accept deposits in any amount 
from one dollar up. Our immense 
capital and strong official board 
guarantee security. 

Write for Booklet“ B, Banking by Mail.” 


THE FEDERAL TRUST CO. 
Capital $1,500,000. Cleveland, Ohio 






















Enamels and Varnish Stains | 





THE SAME PROFESSORS 


DIRECT THE COURSES OF THE 


American School of Correspondence 


AS TEACH THE CLASSES OF 


Armour Institute of Technology 


- nade Engineering 


Courses in 
Mechanical Electrical Locomotive 
Stationary Civil Heating, Ventilation | 
Architecture Telegraphy and Plumbing Tele Bs gm 
Perspective Drawing Work 
Textile Instruction under practical experts 


In addition to the regular instruction papers 
students in full engineering courses are furnished 
a Technical Reference Library (in ten volumes) as 
a help in their studies. Catalogue upon request. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 

At Armour Institute of Technology, CHICAGO, ILL. 


es AS wilt i NEW JERSEY s2250 

















x q Vz7 
TMS Des. No. 68 
as built in Trenton, N. J. 
Cost, Complete, $2950 

Our latest vol's of plans, giving views, sizes, « 
108 Studies of Sum. Ctgs.,$1.00/ 138 Catg. 
65 Brick & Com’n Houses,1.00 150 ‘ 
20 Practicable Stables, 50c 138 “ 
40 D’b’| Houses, Piate,@&c.,1.00 139 ‘“‘ 
63 Cottages, lessthan$800,50c 110 “‘ 4000andup’d, 1.00 
68 Costing $800 to $1200, 50c 17 Model — 1.00 
116 “ $1200 to $1600, $1. 00 31 Modern Churches, 2.00 

A magazine devoted to Building, eels and 


, 
KEITH Furnishing the Home. 10 new designs monthly 


and photos of best examples in the U.S. $1.00 yr. News-stands. 


THE KEITH CO. (/s/.'89), 520 Lum. Ex., Minneapolis, Minn. 


4 BY BOOKKEEPING 
PENMANSHIP 
MAIL sHorRTHAND 


etc., taught successfully BY MAIL during 
your spare hours. Pay $10 for tuition, 
books, etc., FTER ” POSITION that 
pays $10 or more per week is SECURED. 
etter than per- pene men 
sonal instruction indorse our orig- 
at half the busi- Home Study inal, copyrighted 
ness colleges. Sesthalle as the 
best. Prices and strong testimonials, in our 98-page 
* Booklet -B,” sent free. Address Cor. Department, 
paateney’ 8 P. BUGIN ESS  y en 
Box M 3, Nashville, Tenn., U. 8. A 
‘ o introduce THE ART INTERCHANGE 
Special Offer. inones h: mes, and that every JOURNAL 


y 





osts, etc., are: 


1600 to$2000, 81. 00 
2000 to$2500, 1.00 
2500 to$3000, :00 
3000 to$4000, 1.00 


























reader may see the high character of our work, we will send to 
any address, for only 25 cents, a specimen copy, with two 
beautiful companion pictures — Roses and Violets — each 8 x 35 
inches. These two studies alone sel! for $1.00, and are the finest 
examples in color that have ever been issued. 

Special Subscription Offer —For $2 you will get THE 
ART INTERCHANGE for six mos., beginning July, 1903, and we 
will send you free the six mos.” Nos. from Jan otk June, thus 
giving you the entire year of 1903 for only $2 ( lar price 
being $4 For $4 we will send the magazine for 1% 3 aud all 


Nos. complete for 1902 free. We want every one t ecome sub 
s ribers to this most practical home and art magazine, and for this 
reason make such an unusual half-price offer. All the superb color 

and other supplements will be included. To secure advantage of 


this great offer remit direct to us without delay. Illus. Cata. free, 





THE ART INTERCHANGE, 7 West 18th St., New York 
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| An Faster Hest 


By Alice Crary 





Paint and Varnish 


REMOVER 


REMOVES CLEAN TO THE WOOD INSTANTLY 


Varnish, Shellac, Wax, Varnish Stains or Paint 
from furniture, floors, woodwork, etc. Applied 
with brush and wipes off clean with rags or 
cotton waste. So simple a child can use it. 
Does not injure hands or finest grained woods, 
Fresh varnish or paint can be apqnes immedi- 
ately after use and make a finish just like new, 
Makes old woodwork like new. 


Send us 10c for king and mailing 
ree sample sufficient for full trial. Also 
valuable booklet. 


































G. HARRY MERCHANT 
Dept. C Atiantic City, N. J. 




















MARRANGE a nest of hay or straw upon a 
| round table. In it place a colored egg 
for each guest. Candy eggs are the best, 
as they make dainty souvenirs. 

Upon each egg fasten with a drop of 


glue a piece of ribbon, covering the unsightly end 


with a circle of gold paper. 
through the paper. 


The ribbon should pass 
From the ends of the ribbons 


suspend numbered cards whereon are rhymed de- 
scriptions of the birds to whom the eggs supposedly 
belong. 

Provide the guests with pencils and papers and 
let each remove an egg from the nest, reading aloud 


the attached card. 


The guests should be asked to 


keep a numbered list of the names of the birds as 
they, from the verses, guess them. 

Some examples of rhymes are given below; any 
one who is clever at rhyming can easily arrange 


others. 


The birds indicated have here, to save 


space, been named with the rhymes; of course, these 


names must not be included in the originals. 


The 


key must be held by the hostess and should be 
decipherable only to her: 


A flash of sky on wing.—(A/uedird.) 


| at any time. 


As nearly 
as our statistician can 
gure it out, there are 
14, fi6, 735 houses in the 
country where Jap- a-lacis needed 
—and that in each of these houses 
its use would save at lez - twenty dol- 
lars a year. A quart can of 


PAT, 
costing 75 z° 
(at all paint dealers), will 


make old chairs, picture frames, 

iron beds and other furniture look like new. Jap-a-lac 
on the floor makes a model, beautiful and sanitary finish. 
Jap-a-lac and rugs are much better than carpets and dust. 
With Jap-a-lac your floor may be made any color you choose. 
Natural San a-lac is the model hard-wood floor finish. It is 
tough, elastic and quick-drying. Water does not cloud it, and 
it does not crack and show white under heel prints. By the 
same token, it is absolutely the finest finish for natural wood- 





















































































2. ** Oh, shall I call thee bird, ; work, and the builder of a new house will save the expense 
Or but a wandering voice ?’’ and irritation of . poor Saieh if he makes the acquaintance of 
T note f s is Jap-a-lac before he varnishes. 
Dept. A, Chicago, Til, ay A childres household clocks 7c - Tes a-lac is sold by paint dealers everywhere, at 75 cents 
Manufacturers of Enamels, Wood Finishes and Paints nd children’s ears rejoice.—/( Cuckoo. ) per quart can, and in larger packages for large users. It is 
3 King of the water, as the air made in thirteen lucky colors: 
© ’ ’ | 
He dives and finds his prey.—/( Aing/isher.) Oak, Mahogany, Walnut, Cherry, Ox Blood, Brilliant Black, 
os tt : Dead Black, Malachite Green, Natural (or clear), 
4. Thy plaintive cry announces punishment, Blue, Ground, Flat White, Gloss White 
, . 7 Ie5 
And warns the luckless boy for whom ’tis On request, addressed to department as below, we will send free 
sent.—(W hippoorwill.) booklet and samples of finished woods and demonstration of 
- 4 model floor. Our booklet tells how to make beautiful enamel 
5. You introduce yourself throughout your song, of all Caer, If yous dealer hasn't it, rs will send a fait 
‘ i . ‘ quart can, of any color, express prepaid, to any point in the 
And tell the world your brief, old-fashioned U. S. on receipt of 75 cts. t any substitute. 
name.—/(/ habe.) If yor dealer does not keep Jap-a-lac send us his 
4s — ” : name and ten cents (to cover cost of mailing) and 
4, Bob White! you cail we will send toany point in the U.S. a sample can 
Along the marshy coast (any color), containing sufficient to cover an 
Speak not so loud Seay aa. 
Or you will be on toast.—( Quail.) The Glidden Varnish Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
aaa Makers of High-Grade Varnishes. 
. Cooing ’nez Z ‘ 5 ak “3 " , rc d ? " 
7 a THE GLIDDEN VARNISH CO., Dept. L, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Rippling like child laughter Enclosed find ten cents to pay for mailing sample can of Jap-a-lac. 
All the winter through.—/( Pigeon.) Be NN ar NY Ds cic corcancincenivienacdninnrntsanenctin’ 
8. An English emigrant, bird of the street, My dealer’s name and address t8 .......0.000000000 cacicte usbektveseiiabdakiesngieaiidan tageettessdeceh 
So common that some like thee not at all. | SRB lice eceeennueereeeeneeereeenes 
Y et in the Holy Bible we are told Sigued... 
The Father careth if but one should fall. os 
—/ Sparrow. FS ETE EE IEEE a a ee 
Utility and Beauty ; ’ 
ized if R . : ied g. RKed-breasted harbinger of spring 
are realized if Regal Enamel is applie We wait in hope to hear thee sing.—/ Rodin.) 
to radiators in a shade harmonizing ; - 
with the color scheme of the room so. Yellow captive of the cage, 
7 sene - 4 yOTE. Silver notes thou giv’st as wage.—/( Canary.) 
Prevents their marring the general il al a ot 
artistic effect, forms a smooth, hand- 11. A flash o waite upon the sea, 
some surface, easy to keep clean and And yet ‘tis not a sail. 
a ? : . A * little brother of the air ’’ P 
fresh. Regal Enamel for radiators | | Hath dared to ride the gale.—/ Sca-guil.) Pleases Mistress and Maid 
has a peculiar toughness and strength | “ je 2 . : 
erticatart ejamted to withetand | 412. “ Jenny’’ named in children’s books, 
P : c. h ap d Id ~ Bright in spirit, dull in looks; 
extremes 0 eat and cold without With Cock Robin as thy mate, THE MOST PERFECT OF FLOOR nt 
cracking, or losing their beauty. Nothing else I’ll have to state. —/( Wren.) 
A can of 13. In Blue Grass regions is thy splendor seen, le 
Regal Enamel Free Thou flash of flame. Lifts half the burden of the spring 
ea cette “Nee . — yd ane, - | housecleaning. Soeasy to keep the floor 
Send us your name with that of your hardware or paint ed-coated pont) of the green. P C ite ai > 7 “veolite 
dealer and ten cents for postage and we will send you . I ; R ae clean after it’s painted with Creolite. 
a trial size can of Reasl Enamel, in pure white; also —( Kentucky Cardinal, ) 
1 » . 
Saas Wibeaaliabebentudrasnn. | 44. Black robber of the cornfields, oh, beware! MADE READY TO USE 
WADSWORTH-HOWLAND 00, 1302 Indiana Ave,, Chicago, I1l | The farmer can do other things than scare. IN TEN BEAUTIFUL COLORS 
be _ > : 
—/( Crow.) C A 
15. We know how long ago YOU N APPLY IT 
You frightened Mr. Poe — If your dealer does not handle Creolite, we will 
Black-coated prophet of adversity.—/( Haven.) ship it to you express paid at fo Mowing prices ; 
16. Named for the animal the dairies need, Quarter Gallon Cans, $ 50 Each 
Yet, in thy nature, quite a different breed. 
—(Cowbird.) Half Gallon Cans, . .85 Each 
17. Black-winged in. crimson roses thou art One Gallon Cans, e 1.50 Each yz. 
dressed 
Fine feathers make fine birds, it is confessed; | Write today for our booklet ‘Household Hints Ox FIBRE SCRUB BRUSH 
1 . ; . o in Floor Painting,”’ also color card. We 
And none more fine than thou, mail both for the asking. 
Oh, brilliant beauty of the bough! Write D G Gy HUB BRAND =» 
—(Scarlet Tanager.) rite Dept. G. , ' , hoe ‘ 
They take the backache out of cleaning, last 
18. The melody is trickling from thy beak, hy FR EEN 
, Mesa , asily. : / ak o F 
And silver whistlings help thy voice to speak. they never matt or become water soaked. Ox 
Oh, singer, famed by thousands, clear the Mo AN thei hy2 CZ Fibre Scrub Brushes save time, work and money. 
strain ore hh V Jang LY g we = Ox ives, and es that you get the 
Thi : ‘ . : : u ran *rice 25 cents or sale by dealers 
a a on po a pulsing throes like . we wonisbtos or will be sent direct from the makers, postpaid, 
ain.—(4 ale. on receipt FIBRE Cincinnati, 0. 
19. Bird of the night, a of price. OX BRUSH C U.S.A. 
Thy round eyes are aglow FOUR SAMPLES FREE 
With all the learning To induce every housewife to test the merits of ‘‘ PERFECTION" 
p U R EF. AN D Which the sages know.—/( Ow/. ) DYES and SPECIALTIES we make this liberal offer: Send ten 
3 . . cents os package of dye, any color wanted, and we will include, 
a ; > ae 08 FREE, four generous samples—two of PERFECTION DYES, 
D E L IC te U S 20. The mother hen must watch her little brood each sufficient to color a shirt-waist, pair of stockings or lot of 
Lest thou come down and bear them off for | ribbon; one of CONFECTION PINK, a harmless preparation 
food | for tinting cake frosting, candies, ice cream, etc.; and one of 
aie pe s And . | f ii LAUNDRY BLUING, a pure extract of indigo for the laundry. 
AT YOUR GROCERS And use them for a dinner, Our booklet, “ HOW TO DYE," gives special directions for | 
Oh, prowling sinner.—/ Hawk.) coloring old and faded garments, carpets, kid gloves, feathers, 
As tee 2 straw hats and bonnets, for making wood stains, colored var- 
21. You imitate the foe which does you wrong, aioe. oes ene. Oe etc., ond is cont CREE tometer 
% a. 2 * . with valuable information how to } Zand SAVE MONEY 
A nd call , aoe instead of chanting athome. Send at once for the dye, samples and booklet to: 
song.—/(Catbird. ) PERFECTION DYES, Dept. 10, Foxcroft, Maine 
22. — —s gg a sky NO MORE 
nich drops the feathery snow, DARNING 
And when that leaves us, by-and-by, ’ naseniiaende “Wika 
Still further north you go.—/( Sxowdird.) Racine Feet greenhouses and a stock of over one million 
plants we may fairly claim to be the Leading 
23. A symbol of the perfect Love A New Pair Hose Rose Growers of America. Once a year we 
Shed from above.—/ Dove.) Se 30s spake side grand special odes of Our Great 
: 7 for $1.00, sent by mail, postpaid, an where 
GUL 24. I supplicate Cut off ragged feet, attach ‘ Racine in the United States. Sitisfaction ona safe 
Pe. PRICE At Heaven’s gate Feet” to legs of hosiery by our new i | arrival guaranteed. Each variety labeled. Su- 
$e CCD. malice GE exumieaton anywhere. ne And test of wing Stockinette Stitch, and you have a perp, straag, cverbioomsing binds. no wo ake 
po cond ved. Ee ea, po Where Angels sing.—/( Lark.) pair of hose as good as new. Cost uously this year. The collection includes two 
and key to this {llustration. 25. I’m always offered cracker only 10c and a few moments’ time. great Roses, Climbing ¢ Clotilde Soupert 
COR STA’ . : ‘ @ or, 7 . : eae ‘ and the Rose Rubin 
THE VIM COMPANY: Us sa CHICAGO And though I like it well Racine Feet come in cotton, sizes 5 to 11, If you mention this magazine when ordering 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS : black or white. Price, 10c. a pair; repaid. we onl i weatinty xonf- 
I think some other viands Booklet, “* The Stockinette Stitch, tells whic 5 eswl accept oe oe when a. 
; BURNT LEATHER Would answer just as well.—( Parrot.) everything. To all who ask for it, whether ordering the 
mn > ed H d R f . ‘esta ab sad tae hall , Sent free. Agents wanted. above or not, we will send Free 7 
t ( h Suitable prizes should be awarded the holders o Our New Guide to Rose Culture 
Rest ea est lor air the most complete lists. These prizes may be as Racine Knitting Co. for 1903. “ The Leading Rose Catalogue 
La “ simple or elaborate as desired, provided that they be —S Dept. E, Racine, Wis. [i of America,” 172 pages. Tells how to grow 
- . suggestive of springtime, A potted plant a nature and describes our famous Roses and all other 
? Ss “A ’ flowers worth growing. Offers at lowest prices 
Easter Lily Design 1 book, a silver vase, or a caged canary would be a complete list of Flower and Vegetable 
Sent postpaid to any address, appropriate. THEDINGEE @ CONARDCO, = 
“s mi This game may effectively be used after an est Grove, Pa. 
rer hea Eastertide ieatene or as an wel entertainment | OUF 200-page book “ The Origin and Treatment of Stammering " pind oem Established 1850. 


sent Free to any address. Enclose 6 cents to pay postage. 
LEWIS STAMMERING SCHOOL, 40 Adelaide 8t., Detroit, Nich. 
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Children prove the deliciousness of Wheat- 
let by calling for a second dish, while other 
cereals go by untouched. Their rosy cheeks 
and robust bodies testify that 


WHEATLET 


\; 
ary is made from hard Spring seed wheat, fifty per W@ 
way 6cent. more nutritious than the many starchy; f 

unrelishable cereals made from white Winter & 
wheat because of greater profit. 


( Alice P. Stockham, M. D., the gifted author jf 

¥ of ‘‘Tokology,” says : — xy 
bs ‘‘Wheatlet is rich in nitrogenous and $y 
wy) phosphatic elements of the wheat, and be- 4y 
ayy ing highly nourishing, strengthens the ng! 
“wi nerve system which presides over the Me 
‘ 


organs of digestion, and is preferable to t 
cooked wheat or rolled oats.’ 
Half pound sample for six cents in stampsand 
grocer'’s name. XY, 
The Franklin Mills Company WW 
“All the Wheat that’s Fit to Eat,” W 
713 Franklin Sq., LocKporrt, N.Y. 
) Children have a $200.00 opportunity, 
if they write us. 

















WITH THE 


FACTORY 


Don’t pay retail price 
for carriages or har- 
ness. Write for our 
catalogue and learn 


selling direct from 


factory to cus- 

tomer. Two 

profits are saved 

to you. Satis- 

faction is guar- = 

anteed, or you can return the purchase and 
we will pay freight charges both ways. We 
have the largest assortment of buggies, sur- 
reys, phztons, carriages and other high-grade 
vehicles, as well as harness, horse rugs and 
other horse accessories, in America. Write 
for the catalogue to-day. 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS CO. 
Pactory and General Office, Columbus, 0. 


Western Office and Distributing House ,8t.Louis,Mo. 


Write to nearest office. 
COMPLETE IN 


$ J () LATEST STYLE 


We are originators of the plan of 
dressing a lady complete from head 
to foot for less than half the price 
ordinarily charged by others, 


NOTE CAREFULLY OUR OFFER 
THEN SEND FOR SAMPLES. 
Por $10 we send you: 


One Genuine Pure Wool or Wool 
Mixed Latest Style Tailor-Made 
Eaton Suit, Strictly to Measure. 
One Very Neat Satin-Finish Petticoat. 
One Entirely New Pattern Shirt Waist. 
One Beautiful Latest Style Hat. 
One Pair Strong, Serviceable Shoes. 
One Pair Lisle Thread Stockings. 
One New Style Shirt Waist Tie. 
One Irish Linen Lace Handker'’f. 
One Latest Style Seal Grain 
Leather Belt. 
Every article good, honest 
value. You need not pay 
until you receive the 
goods and find every- 
thing exactly as repre- 
sented. 

Sent C. O. D. Subject to Examination 
We make this magnificent offer to gain new friends and cus- 
tomers. We are a co-operative association and share our profits 
with our members. Anyone may belong —costs you nothing 
Send for “* Proposition " at once. Also send for 1903 Catalogue 
Ladies’ Wear. We issue ten different catalogues. 


Tailoring Dept, NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE MERCANTILE ASS'N 
90 to 102 MADISON ST., CHICAGO. 


“Sapolin” Aluminum Enamel 


It shines without polishing and is 
washable. Bright as Silver — never 
turns dark. Ready for use. 


It can he successfully applied by any 
one. Especially adapted for unsightly 
Water and Gas Pipes, Sinks, Wash 
Stands, Boilers, Faucets, Stove Trim- 
gS, Lamp or Gas Fixtures, Radi- 
», Ornaments in and outdoors, 
tor Shafts, Trimming on Yachts, 
Motors of Automobiles and Boats. 

_A 25c. can will cover the Water and 
Gas Pipes and Sink in your house. All 








DRESSES YOU 






. agreeingtodo 
tly as we advertise. We refer you 


to them or to any bank in Chicago. 












We have deposited a bond for $10,000 with 
; Co 














SAPOLIN \f 
ALUMINUM 


ENAMEL 
PpRADLE 


first lass Paint and Hardware dealers 
hove t, or will get it for you. Send Dy s 
or Sapolin ”’ Hints, illustrated book- 





let on home dec orating. - 


GERSTEN DORFER BROS., 43A Park Place, New York 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 


and Announcements, in Script, Roman and Old English 
engra\ oh: Finest quality. Samples free. 

p inest Quality Engraved Calling Cards 

in Script, Roman and Old English. Samples free 

onogram Stationery, 2-quire box, $1.25, $1.40, $1.50 

— Samples Stationery for Cents tn Stamps. 
‘€ prepay all Express and Mailing Charges. 

ARTISTIC ENGRA ING CO., 1622 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WEDDINGS 


Samples of engraved or printed Wedding 
Invitations, Announcements, etc., sent free. 


Select Goods — Correct Styles 


Our booklet of highest authority on Wed 

ding and Social Customs, 25c. postpaid. 
THE FRANKLIN PRINTING CO. 

432 West Main Street Louisville, Ky. 














_ FRuit Boox free. wep CASH 
Want MORE SALesMEN Weekly 
STARK BROS., Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N. Y.: Etc. 








TREES best by Test—78 Years | 
LARGEST NURSERY. 





Dolly's 
Economical Ways 





}N THIS column a young girl will tell 
a how to save money, have a good time 
socially, and dress becomingly on a 
limited income. Any ideas and sugges- 
: tions from the readers of THz JOURNAL 
will be very welcome if sent to 

DOLLY, in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


Ce 


When the Springtime Comes with all its 
freshness and beauty every girl wants new clothes. 
But the first thing to do is to examine the “* left- 
overs’’ and see what may be fashioned therefrom 
without the aid of a dressmaker. Perhaps some of 
the five suggestions following may be practicable tor 
you and helpful in the saving for a best gown. 


A Mohair Skirt, if you happen to possess one 
in some light color, has probably become stained 
and faded from last season’s wear. Dye it black, 
to be used for a petticoat. Then dye all your old 
ribbons black too, and use them for ruffles to be 
hemmed and stitched with rows of white silk. If 


there be enough ribbon (perhaps a wide piece can be | 


cut in half) use it for folds at the top of the ruffles, 
stitched with white silk, leaving sufficient width in 
the centre for a row of white silk French knots. 
Or, if you have only enough ribbon for the ruffles, 
purchase a remnant of black and white plaid silk 
and use it on the bias for the folds. Here is prac- 
tically a fresh, new, pretty petticoat. 


A Fine White Lawn Waist tucked and trimmed 
with insertion has, after frequent tubbings, some 
little rents and tears in places that can scarcely be 
mended without showing the darns, and so the good 
parts may be fashioned into a few of the new designs 
in turn-over collars and cuffs displayed in the shops. 


A Black Straw Hat from last year, trimmed with 
point d’esprit, white roses and green leaves, is too 
good to be thrown away. The net may be cleaned 
with a weak solution of coffee and pressed while 
damp over thin paper to prevent a glossy surface 
mark. There are enough roses to bend into shape 
again, dust, and place around the crown like a 
wreath, shrouding them with the point d’esprit to 
cover smal]l defects. The hat itself, after being 
cleaned, will look like a new one. First dust with 
a dry brush, then with one moistened a little with 
warm water, and finally when the straw is thoroughly 
dry a coating of shoe polish will complete the trans- 
formation. ‘Two rosettes of satin ribbon under the 
rim, when taken apart, cleaned and bunched again, 
will be as dainty as ever. This season’s hats could 
be followed in rearranging the trimmings. 


My Pretty Flowered Challie Gown that has 
been worn so often not only last summer, but also 
during the fall and winter to evening parties, is 
quite soiled. Challie washes beautifully, though, 
and after taking the dress apart, cleaning, and care- 
fully pressing all the pieces, there will be ample 
material by economical cutting to make a plain 
shirtwaist and a dainty kimono. One yard of new 
plain-colored challie to use for a trimming of 
stitched bands will give a touch of freshness to 
these made-overs, and for this trifling expenditure 
and the work of making two very desirable articles 
of dress may be added to my spring outfit. 


A White Canvas Shirtwaist after being worn 
for two summers is frayed at the cuffs and ‘‘ out ’’ 
at the elbows. But the back and front pieces 
are good, and these I shall use to make a stylish 
four-in-hand. In the back piece there is ample 
material for the stock, and the two front pieces, 
from the shoulder seam down to the edge, will make 
the two long ends for the tie. 

. 


on 
‘& NEXT let me tell you of three very simple and 


Y inexpensive yet thoroughly enjoyable ways to 
entertain friends. 


For Sweet Charity’s Sake, Mrs. R. A. Williams 
gave ‘*‘A Rag Doll Party,’’ which was voted to be 
one of the jolliest affairs of the season. 

From her patch-bag she supplied odd pieces of 
all kinds, with the request that each guest make 
some kind of a doll. A prize was awarded for an 
adorably homely doll made of an old tablecloth, tied 
around with a string. Marguerites and hot choco- 
late were served for light refreshments. The dolls 
were afterward distributed among poor children. 


Birth Flowers for Handkerchief Corners 
have been suggested by Miss A. A. Goodman as a 
pretty novelty in handiwork. The making of half 
a dozen hand-hemstitched handkerchiefs, embroid- 
ered with an appropriate flower, would be delightful 
work for an afternoon party, possibly in anticipation 
of a friend’s wedding day. 


A Series of Shirtwaist Parties was recently 
given by a club of five girls, showing that this ever 
popular article of dress, in addition to being worn 
at a party, may also prove a unique part of the 
entertainment. 

As a diversion from the study of music, literature 
and art the club decided to have some practical 
meetings. Shirtwaist making was the first innova- 
tion, each member providing three yards of material 
suitable for summer wear costing ten cents a yard. 

Each hostess, in turn, was duly measured and 
fitted, and at the end of the afternoon was the pos- 
sessor of a dainty waist. Story-telling helped to 
make the time pass pleasantly, and light refresh- 
ments were served after needles, thimbles and 
scissors were laid aside. The idea proved both 
delightful and profitable to all, and other sewing 
parties will surely follow. 


ca 
Ww JUST a word over our chocolate-cups for one 
Y more idea as suggested by Miss Edith Gerhart, 
and that is the making of “ A House-box,’’ which 
is something every girl should have, whether she 
marries or not. Cover a good-sized wooden box 
with flowered chintz and place in it each month, 
or oftener if you can, some useful household article. 
A plain hemstitched towel is simply a suggestion. 
This time I made a gingham apron. Just think 
what a treasure-box it will be at the end of the year. 
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«*Yes, little man, of course your nose 
is broken; but take this can of Nestlé’s 
Food home to Baby Brother, and 
you will feel ever so much better.’’ 


A Sample of Nestlé’s Food, Sufficient for Eight Full Meals, with our ‘‘Book 
for Mothers,’’ will be sent free by addressing 


HENRI NESTLE, 73 Warren Street, New York 





















'es0t Mane a 


CORSETS 


Suggest a Stylish Contour through the attire. They 
are essential with fashionable gowns. 
Longfelo Model—Style 425—lllustrated. Made of 
Batiste, light weight, but substantial, $1.00. 
Hose supporters attached. 
Sent prepaid if your dealer cannot supply you. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 
; American Lady Corset Co., Dept. L, 67 Wooster St., New York, N. Y. 

















Stains and Finishes Floors at One Operation 


ROGERS’ 


STAINFLOOR 


FINISH 
No Shellac! NoOil! No Wax! 


Easily applied, and dries over 
night, so that floor can be used next morning. 


MAKES PINE FLOORS 
LOOK LIKE HARDWOOD 


Whether painted or not. 


EQUALLY GOOD FOR HARDWOOD FLOORS! 
DETROIT WHITE LEAD WORKS 
DETROIT, MICH, 

And Sold by First-Class JOBBERS AND DEALERS Generally. 


I ought to be in everybody’s mouth, adults and children, three times a day 


Bold Only in a Yellow Box — for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the mouth 
Bristles in irregular tufts — cleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to hold 
it. This means much to cleanly persons — the only ones who like our brush. 
Send for our free booklet,** Tooth Truths.” 





Write for Booklet on Treatment of Floors 




















Adults’ 35c. Youths’ 25c. Children's 25c. FLORENCE MFG. CO., 110 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 


By mail or at dealers’ 
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| Four Easter Crochet | 
| ddeas 








crochet work 


have proved so 
welcome to many of 


ourreaders that afew Is an improvement in the list 


new poe F i 
now presented for of house cleaning necessities. 
who are interested in 
the art and who may 


possiblycasetocopy || It isa scouring soap. It is always used in the form of a thin 
these designs when 


making Eastergifts. || It isa metal polish. lather. Requires little water, makes 
The traveler’s bag 


if crocheted in black || It is a glass cleaner. no muss and Witt Nor ScraTcu. 
silk would be a 
pretty present for 


P' crochet work 


































an elderly lady, who ° . . ° 
| an Seay tats, whe Bon Ami cleans by disso/ving the dirt 
© ° ”” 
Style No. 365 Dip Hip . . $1.00 | | ph ge ae or tarnish; not by “scouring” and 
Style No. 503 Dip Hip . é . 160 | ted io whit Pp ° ” e 
Style No. 855 Dip Hip |. |. 2.00 coomunes tn sirhe, wearing out” the object cleaned. 
Style No. 244 Dip Hip. . . 2.50 A TRAVELER'S BAG it would serve nicely | 
NOTE In tne i. B. Cosset “se reproduce the | oki rey! co mn | 
the F t nequa which to tuck away | ‘ P ae 
By any other American corset. No matter what | the little things needed when one is rem mad Ask your grocer for a cake. Read the directions inside the wrapper 
ne i pe py a Set gee pre- | | Commence with a chain of one hundred and seventy- 
’ JOSEPH &B ERI & CO. : five stitches. First row, make a chain of five 
436 pone New York stitches and catch in every third stitch. Make ; H | 
434, ° Es Oe SOS twenty-seven rows of the chains of five, catching B il R bbe Mass | 
each chain in the middle stitch of the preceding one. a ey S U rT age 
. Twenty-eighth row, make a high chain of ten stitches 
oe P ‘\ for ribbon. Finish with two rows of chains of five Roller Makes, on naphemarg Beauty 
“Tdeal Underwaists and | stitches. The bottom of the bag is made of a circu- . in Hature’s Own Way 
| lar piece of cardboard covered with white satin. wets 


Co Waists The crocheted top is overcast around the edge. Arey ey! 
rset Hed) 4 

Le yA. 
Are the Garments for Your Children | | 


The buttons on “ Ideal” Underwaists and Cor- 
set Waists are attached with double tape. 
The hardest tug won't pull them off. 
The eyelet tabs for hose supporters won't 
rip out. 
Style 643 is a perfect girls’ waist, 
made in sizes from six months 
to fourteen years, of fine 
cambric, shirred front and 
back, trimmed with 
Torchon Lace—silk 
ribbon insertion, 


Price 60 Cents. 


“IDEAL” garments are 

made for babies, girls, 

boys, misses, young 
di ta 


Por sale by all dealers, 
or mailed upon re- 5 C 
ceipt of price, 

GIVEN with every Roller 


SAMPLES necessary to 
be used with it. 







If you have beauty to make or beauty to keep, 
Wrinkles that are shallow or wrinkles that are deep, 
Cheeks that are hollow or neck that is spare, 

Here is a treatment that has made ‘housands fair. 
Catalogue af Everything in Rubber Goods, FREE. 


Sweetness 


of person is enhanced by using Spiro 
C.J, BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston 8t., Boston, Mass. Powder. A pure white dust that ab- 














solutely removes and prevents the odor 


| (counting Chicks Before Hatching) of perspiration; keeps the pores open, 

















i coe tent ea ; the skin soft and dry. 
they ase made of the FOR AN EASTER BABY is not safe unless you 
best ey tee in the have an 
any ghee ane A dainty gift for a baby would be a powder-puff PIRD FR 
sensible fit. Price 25 with the cover crocheted in either pale pink or blue | 
Cents to $1.00 —of all silk. Commence the cover with a chain of three | 
leading dealers. stitches and join. Second row, make four loops has no odor of its own; a perfect anti- 
If Lewy! trade mark, of chain of three stitches each. Widen at each | ROUND septic—healthful and soothing. Spiro 
woven in - : A ; 
ved, ye corner until there are ten loops between the widen- is oy Semon toilet at - 
the Un- | ings. Crochet four rows plain. Decrease until | INCUBATOR ee ee ec eee Se 
“ FRO TT g | there are twenty-six loops remaining. Crochet one GENS COMPANY, Magate Fells, B. ¥. 
. ‘ “A - | row of holes for the ribt th rows of } s R. C. Bauerminster, Norwood, Minn., got 493 chicks fr 
chase—you have purchased the best. d finish with shell yey oe LO SONS OF Loops, 503 eggs. He followed directions, the mac hine did the 
Ask your dealer to show you the “IDEAL” § | 29d finish with shell at the top. 





work, because it was built on right piinciples and by 
good workmen. The IOWA has fiber-board case, does 


not shrink, swell, warp or crack. Regulation and ven- 9 

tilation perfect. Our free book gives more testimonials - 3 yx BORATED 
and full particulars. Everything about incubation free. TALCUM 
t.. Incubator Company, Box 233, Det Moines, Iowa | TO | I ET 


send age of your child and 50 cents, and 
we will supply you direct, charges prepaid. 

ioseeanall Our handsomely illustrated booklet is of 
\ interest to every mother. It's free. When 














| may we send it? 
(THE LAY & WAY C0., 54 Bleecker St., N.Y. | 

















Waist No. 543. If he can't supply you, 


2) 


GENEALOGY |} Sm y 











Chapped Hands, Chafing, 


skin. ‘‘A little higher in price, 
¢ perhaps, than worthless sub- 

stitutes, but a reason for it.’’ De- 
Get Mennen's lightful after shaving. Sold every- 


(the original). where, or mailed on receipt of 25c. 
ree. 


Sample 
GER ARD MENNEN CoO., Newark, N. J. 


THE BOSTON EVENING BRANSCRIPT 
prints more genealogical material than 
all other U.S. daily papers combined, and 
circulates where any interest is taken in 
the matter. Among the correspontlents 
are some of the best genealogists. ‘Their 
data is reliable. People interested in trac- 
ing ancestry should subscribe to the 
Monday and Wednesday issues. Sub- 
scription $8 per year; 3 months’ trial $1; 
sample copies free, 


BOSTON TRANSCRIPT CO. RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


in each town to take orders for our new High- 
Boston, Mass. 
4 
/\ 
( 
\ 


Pears’ 


the soap which began its 











sale in the 18th century, | 





sold all through the rgth 


and is selling in the 2oth. re : 
The design f Trish int doil ibu- memes 
bi SERN sede design for an Irish point doty was contriva- | | CCooking—THE NEW WAY 


Any one familiar with the 
art of crocheting can easily copy the pattern of the 
wheels, which are crocheted with fine cotton. They 
are held together with twisted bars of the thread. 
Braid may be used to finish the edges. 


NO MONEY IN ADVANCE 
iis The bean-bag is crocheted of silk-finished floss 


Delivered Free 
J Only in a bright color. Use the double crochet stitch, 
4 ff 95 allowing thirty stitches to a row. Twenty-four 
rows, if crocheted loosely, will make the bag the 


For this lovely 
Silk 
Chiffon Hat 


No. 14—Designed by Mme. 
Dion, of Paris. Crown and 
underfacing of imported all- 





















, 
**COSSACK,’’ Guar. High Grade $10.75 
“* SIBERIAN,’’ a beauty $12.75 
“*NEUDORF,’’ RoadRacer $14.75 





Every woman should know 
about cooking by steam. Food 
cooked in an 


Ideal Steam Cooker 


Is more palatable, more nutri- 
tious than food cooked the old 


a 

\\ 

way; no evaporation; juices of i 

meats retained; tough meats f \ 
4 


Grade Guaranteed Bicycles. 
~ 
I, 
\ 
) 44 no better bicycle at any price. 


NEW 1903 MODELS 
1 Any other make or model you want at 


“‘BELLISE,’ complete $8.75 
ie AA one-third usual price. Choice ef any 











E, 
standard tires and best equipment on all our 
bicycles. Strongest guarantee. 












We SHIP ON APPROVAL C.0.D. to 
any one without a cent deposit and allow 10 
Days Free Trial before purchase is binding. 
500 Good 2nd-Hand Wheels, $3 to $8. 

DO NOT BUY a bicycle until you have 
oline, oil or cook stove ; aces written for our free catalog with large photo- 
fuel : Impossible graphic engravings and full descriptions. 
to scorch anything; Whistle MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 23 H, CHICAGO 


ows when water is needed. 
IDEAL COOKERS (round or 


fina ordinary kind." | | 66 SAPOLIN’”’ VARNISH STAINS 
BOOK FREE. Let us send 
‘ou a nicely illustrated 32-page Successfully Applied by the Most Inexperienced 
ik about cooking by steam. Ready for use. Beautiful, trans- 


THE TOLEDO COOKER COMPANY parent, brilliant finish. Gives to 
Agents Wanted. 2339 Albion 8t., TOLEDO, OHIO ordinary wood the appearance of 


made tender. Cooks a whole 
meal on one burner of gas, gas- 























Be silk Chiffon, fully tucked; either Mahogany, Walnut, Cher- 
Stylist draped with same material 
~ ; over silk finished mull ; drape 
c 


edged with fine quality wide 
lace, arranged in scarf effect. < 
Bunch of three imported silk F , Poa 
and velvet roses on ‘ reo 227 
bandeau. Can be 
ordered in black or 
white with pink, jack 
or black roses. Price 
$1.95, delivered safely packed, express charges paid by us. 
You run no risk whatever; we send the hat to your 
nearest express office; examine it, try it on, and if it isn't 
worth nly $1.95 it oom —- 4 you — a \ 
agent J . and keep the hat. we ask in return for e . eas or 
this great bargain is that you recommend us to your friends. CROCHETED BEAN-BAG TEETH are often lost through ignorance of their condition. The use of an IDEAL MOUTH 
Fe Eee Senne ee es _— MIRROR prevents this, as it shows you when a dentist’s services are neces- 
298-300 Wabash Ave., Chicago right size. Double and crochet together, leaving thee wenger dl oa hild Suara, Sane wi ge tenet ny eer greg edie oc on 
a small opening at one end, into which to slip the he care of the childrens teeth. sent postpaid, securely boxed, ecelp 


| beans. The opening may be fastened down later, | 5° Cents, coin or postal-note. Address IDEAL MFG. CO., St. Marys, Ohio 
FOR WHITE TEETH Miner's ag .* o> A row of alternate double crochet and four chain | 
lec n. ens . ; b4 3 2 
Hardens the Gums, Makes the Mouth. cathesntioniiy clean. Is stitches around the edge of the bag will give space 
pleasant to use. Children enjoy it. By mail, 25 cents. for the ribbon to be run through. Finish with 
Miner’s Pruit Nectar Co., 214 State Street, Boston, Mass. a row of crocheted shells. 


vee ys a Sp20 Pa 
ia ry, Light Oak, Dark Oak, Rose- 
eth ‘ wood, Ebony; also Forest Green, 
AS ager * Squats Book / ALL Delft’ Blue and Clear. Shows 
yee ¢ 


no brush-marks. Colors and var- 
Squabs are raised in one month, bring dig nishes at the same time. For 
prices. Eager market. Astonishing profits. 
Easy for women and invalids. Use your 
spare time profitably. Small space and capi- 
tal. Here is something worth looking into. 
Facts given in our FREE BOOK, “ How 
to Make Money With Squabs.” 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 
2 A Friend Street Boston, Mass. 


“i844 ’ 
VO Ne ree 


Tables, Chairs, Floors, Stair- 
ways, Halls, etc., and woodwork 
of all kinds. At all first class 
paint and hardware stores. Send 
for Illustrated Booklet on home 
decorating. 


GERSTENDORFER BROTHERS, 43-V Park Place, NewYork City 
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Handy Bags for | 
Laster Gifts 


Ma 


WIS a, SIS SA 

| a BS 2] 
The next complete dictionary will include the word 
** Lacqueret’’ as a verb meaning ‘‘to rejuvenate, to freshen, 
to brighten floors, furniture and woodwork by applying a 
thin coat of superior Lacqueret.’’ 












Brightens up your old furniture, covers 
'4| the scratches and bruises and brings back 
1} anew the lustrous finish of the wood. 
Chairs, tables, floors, every bit of wood- 
work in the house needs Lacqueret to keep 
it fresh and bright. You throw away only 
broken things when you have Lacqueret— 
the rest you keep as beautiful as new. 
There is no substitute, nothing but Lac- 
queret will do the work to your satisfac- 
tion. It does not peel, crack or fade. You 
apply it yourself and it dries over night. 
In convenient cans from one gallon to 
half pint in Rich Red, Rosewood, Moss 
LES a , Green, Light Oak, Dark Oak, Mahogany, 
as being one sree | Walnut, Cherry and Clear. 
mtd al ior aoe ba 4 You can get Lacqueret at any good store 
poses. 4] that handles paints and varnishes. If you 
The first illustra- | have any difficulty let us know. 
tion shows a most | i 









HANDY bag, 
A no matter what 

its size or shape 
may be, will prove a 
welcome present at 
any time, but the 
Easter season affords 
a special opportunity 
for gift-making, and 
these four practical 
articles are suggested 














a oie 


(egat. re 


Photograph of Style No. 187. 






Our interesting book, ‘The Dainty Decora- 
tor,’’ gives many useful suggestions for home 
decoration. ‘‘Littlke Miss Lacqueret’s Drawing 
Book”’ will delight the children. Sent free on 
receipt of stamp. Address Dept. 10. 


convenient bag with 


7 five compartments. 

For ’ It is made of green 

FOR BUTTONS AND THREAD /inen, with white | 
satin ribbon for the 





















Little Girls 


: . - : : long by five inches wide; the small pockets are four 
There is a special Ferris Waist inches long by five inches wide, and the bottom = 
made of the softest wash material, piece is a five-inch square. An extremely neat 


binding and strings. 


| |u 
The four side pieces aré each eight inches and a half | STANDARD VARNISH WORKS, 








Chicago New York London 




















; P s finish is obtained by sewing the pieces together 
trimmed with lace and baby rib- with the seams on the outside, and then binding 


bon. It has buttons to hold all them with the narrow ribbon. 
the other garments making tight 
bands unnecessary. Made for 
children from 6 months to 12 
years. Mothers should be par- 
ticular to get the genuine 


GOOD ‘ 
SENSE Waist 
with name in red letters sewed 
on each waist. Illustrated Ferris 


book, showing every style, size 
and price, mailed free. 











SAVES HOSIERY 


NEVER SLIPS, TEARS 
NOR UNFASTENS 
Every Pair 
Warranted 





Pattern Hat 


Bend 25c and we will 
ship to your nearest o », 
express office, express 
paid, this chic all silk Chiffon Hat, exactly like cut, suitable 
| for dress occasions or street wear, an exact copy of one of 
| the masterpieces of the foremost milliner of Paris. The hat is 

entirely hand made over a silk wire frame of accordion plaited 
all silk chiffon, a new and novel way of using this material, 
| being laid on the crown in natural folds and draped on the 
| 


| 
| 
| For this Chic 
| 
| 
| 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 
















THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY 
343 Broadway, New York 


rim as shown in illustration. A spray of imported, very sheer, 

muslin roses ornaments side. The back trimming consists of a 

novel knot and long ends of accordion plaited all silk chiffon. 

You can order it in Black, White, Gray, Navy Blue, Brown, 

Tan, Ked or Straw Color. In ordering write for Pattern Hat 

No. 5. State Black, White or color you desire. If you find 

the hat better and more stylish than you can buy of your home 

| milliner for $4.00, pay the express agent $1.95 and wear a 
| 
| 
j 
| 
} 









DAINTILY TRIMMED WITH LACE AND RIBBONS 





HOSE 
SUPPORTER 





The lace-edged bag, which was awarded the third 


prize in THE JOURNAL’s contest for fancy articles, 
is designed to hold fancy-work, such as the materials 


for a turn-over collar and cuffs, or a hemstitched 





hat made of one of the very new est materials shown this season 
Send 5c in stamps for the Finest Illustrated Millinery Art 
Catalogue ever issued. It tells how you can buy and wear 























































. ° P the ve lew Paris styles fo uch less tha ou would 
FB, snd summer oata: handkerchief. A piece of fine lawn eight inches by If your Dealer does not sell you this codinantie, — Trimmed wd ayfhans 99 - 4. to $15 00 wach 
“ 4 } 10 of ladies’, misses’ | twenty was used to make this one, and the wheels Supporter he does not sell the Best TODD, SMITH & CO,, 15-35 Madison 8t., Chicago, Ill. 
4 A ye ong 5 nme | were cut froma remnant of embroidery, and button- i ER A NES 
and made to order | holed on the lawn with blue silk. The bottom fhemeell on Bae Metal Loop. ee e} | 
outer garments is | P 
, t- ~ Y- ad GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, Boston, Mass. his 
scribes all of 
fashion'’s ac- 4 ’ 
cepted Paris, | 1 son 
London and 
New York de- om Why Not Start a 
signs anid ~ \ 
Styles, tells - 


Head 


and pictures by Reming- 
ton, Smedley, Castaigne, 
Hutt, and other well- 
known artists are in a 
beautiful little book, tell- 
ing of a novel monthly 
Copyright 1902 by competition for more 
Collier's Weekly than $3000 in prizes. 


what's what in 
feminine wear 
ing apparel, and 
enables a lady to clothe 
herself fashionably in the height 
of style for less money than she | 
ever thought possible To illus 
trate we make to order fine all 
wool black or navy blue cheviot 
suits, satin lined (like $11 75 
illustration) for. . . . 
Fine black all silk taffeta blouses 


| Millinery Store? 
Thousands of women have successfully established a paying 
Millinery business with only a small capital and our help. 
Any woman can become independent and self-supporting by 
starting a Millinery Store 


Our Complete Millinery $50 


Stocks for 
contain absolutely everything necessary to start in business. 
We guarantee them to be complete in every detail. We sell 
two kinds, one for a trimmer who will make almost all her 





(like illustration) for . own hats, consisting of a few trimmed hats, frames, shapes, 1 he contest is open to everybody, without cost. 
Other suits, $4.75 to $30.00; 3.95 and all kinds of Millinery Materials —the other for an inex- Send 4 cents in stamps for the book to 

skirts, $1.35 to $13.50, and capes, perienced woman, and consists of 60 stylish trimmed and ‘ 

jac Ky etc., in Tolies vestele at realy-to-wear hats which require no work, but are all ready The Lion’s Mouth, 428 West 13th St., New York 








to sell. We also 
make up larger 
stocks for $100 

Many of our 

best custom- 
ers started 
in this way. 


correspondingly low prices. We 
sell the largest and most com- 
plete line in the world of 


Dry Goods, Notions 


and) «everything found 
in all first class dry 
goods stores at actual 















Jeweled center 
hook takes place 
of belt-buckle 
and gives the 
wearer an air of 


“The 
Onliest” 














elegance, 50 cts. 
mill and factory prices. ¢ - . 
Write te om a i : . sania Long Waist and and upwards. 
Fashion Catalog No. D B, or Dry A LAUNDRY BAG FOR COLLARS AND CUFFS g 


The New 
Rosalind Skirt 


Goods and Notion Catalog No.L 5 or loth 


; Belt Adjuster 
JOHN M. SMYTH CO., 150 to 153 W. Madison Street, Chicago edge is gathered into a three-inch circular piece of 























‘ Th at will hold ev 
the lawn, with the seam buttonholed in the same —_ ww Pe age loahdas Supporter, 25c. 
_— . ; 
way as the wheels. A strip of Jawn is needed to OCRS, all ready bad in place without Plain adjusters 
SEND NO MONEY make the casing for the blue ribbon strings. Cut Start a store. Write ares sen without ine alt oo os 
Just cut this out, mail it to us, with THE the material out from under the wheels. , > list of belts, 25 cts. 
jour hame, address and nearest An easily-made bag is the one for laundry formec contents. Dr k , i 
express office and we wi oes An easily-made bag 1s the or é ary, essmarers 
express this cnauane “aes LOUISE of a handkerchief trimmed with white silk feather- We are the largest Delight! Rosalind Co. 
TAFFETA Only stitching. Turn back the } searaay oy aera Segre: BUFFALO, N.Y. 
“ ouse in the World. 












corners so as to make the 
$350 points four inches deep. 


F +“ 6. $$ Cultivates Naturally the 
he a in STRAIGHT FRONT 
Feather-stitch the top of 4 Our beautifully illustrated Cut Price Catalogue is sent free one SSSSs FUSS 


SILK WAIST 


THE LOUISE: New 



















% to every dealer. If you sell Millinery and don't receive it | The garment identified by having no 
French Dip Front Waist made the turn-overs, and work write for it. On every purchase our customers actually save hooks, no clasps, no laces, no strings, no 
of finest quality MaMie t: . s ll loop on the hem an iminense per cent. because we cut prices on everything we heavy steels. If you wish to be satis 
silk, trimmed y A. ¢ Ape pote one pt to form a sell. Ask for Catalogue No. 100 B. fied accept no substitute. The name < 
box plaits, extra , : . ; . “SAHLIN"” is stamped on every gar 
y ol gm aa bo shout. casing for the strings of Chicago Mercantile Co., 100-112 Wabash Ave., Chicago mest. Mo comdt ts mecdesary, as & bs iu 
* tucking on either side and is white wash ribbon. | Ask any express agent or bank about our reliability. ao Coane and 
fucked and hemstitched to TI flowered silk bag } orm vom- 

ust line. Tucked box plait - — 





bined,”’ 





iS ornamented with eight silk 
crochet buttons; latest style 
bishop sleeves, with eight tucks 
to the elbow jack has fifteen 
rows of tucks tapering to the 
waist line. The collar is ex- 
tremely stylish, is tucked and 
hemstit« hed. Colors black, 

white, pink, red, light blue, 


was made of three-eighths 
of a yard of material, 
using one-eighth at the 
bottom for the needle- 
case and _ scissors 
| Light-weight card 








, 
Ket . 
reseda green, old rose and y | board, pointed “h 
royal blue ' | shape, should j 
The Louise Si F i stiff 
e Silk Waist be used to sti 
4 Snowy Laundr 
Only $3.50 ; en the ends, po fie vy 
to EMEMBER you run no risk whatever. We send the waist | over which the ) - “ed 
amy express offic e all charges prepaid by us. You can ex- si lk ma y be Clear Complexion 
tanlif it is not as good as you can buy from your local 


dealer at fro 
the agent 


neatlyfastened. 


BORAX 


in $6.00 to $8.00, all you have to do is refuse it and 


















return to us without one cent of expenseto you. | | Two yards of 
I F yor ya tA - ‘ 
— see LIKE IT, pay the agent only $3.50 and you will ribbon will be AA Patented Feb. 20, 100 
pst at bargain. All we ask you in return is —that you /; if i as : Itisi ibl »} 
it oon ~ uS to your friends. needed for the y nN Pes LIN - t jh ae — ate here 
PoSstave ian - express office, we will send it by mail, strings, which — M 5 “ rite for "hes ‘ at alogue 
if vo, Paid: for $3.50, and will cheerfully refund the money 1 { | “ae” FOR inte ay 
Ps are not entirely satisfied. should 9 +O 1398. ane containing interesting litera 
Cat wad a 32 to . _ h bust measure. Send for Free some p lain A SILK BAG CORSET COMBINED be, hs a Titan ad b Bre 
= . inery, Ladies’ Garments, etc. } } o " ing t 
Cc color to har Price, $1.00 and $1.50. If your dealer hasn't them, order direct, 
MICAGO MAIL ORDER & MILLINERY CO. | monize with 4 ; FOR SILK | giving bust and waist measure, and length of waist under arm 
-300 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. the silk a PATCHES | Add 18 postage. gentin Corset Co., 47 Pulton St., Chicago, Iils. 
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For the Bride-to-Be | 


Suggestions from Pin-Money Papers 








ANISH 


ORGANS 
ANOS oe teas 











Sold From Factory 


HE very newest way to give presents was 
tried recently upon the occasion of a 
luncheon given by a bride-elect to the 
girls of the literary and social club to 

~ which she belonged. After the luncheon 
had be en served and eaten, a small trunk covered 
with red and white paper hearts and tied with a large 
bow of white ribbon was carried into the dining- 
room by two maids, with the announcement that it 
had just come by express. The hostess, very much 
mystified, came forward to examine it. To the 
bridesmaids it was no surprise, as its coming had 
been arranged for by them. The key was tied to 
one handle with white ribbon, and upon the hearts 
were written quotations, the reading of which 


YOUR MUSICAL caused much merriment. Finally, upon request, 
the bride-to-be unlocked the trunk and raised the 

lid. A handful of rice fell out and a trayful of 

EDUCATION FREE white tissue-paper packages was revealed. Lifting 


the tray she found another tray with other packages 
We will present to every purchaser of a Cornish 








f the same kind, and beneath it still another. 

Piano or Organ a Certificate entitling the holder -- : w aan 
to a Two Years’ Scholarship in the United States Surprised and delighted she opened the packages, 
School of Music. Tuition to commence imme- finding in each one a wedding gift. 
diately instrument is purchased. Pupils can 
commence at any stage of their studies. The A Cook-Book for the Bride. The friends of a 
ne plan y Are! -“—— ——~ girl who was shortly to be married arranged a use- 

“ uccess giutely Guarantee ful present for her in the form of a cook-book, to 
Pull Particulars With Every Cornish Catalogue. which they all contributed not only their favorite 
You Can be Taught in Your Own Home, T aking » wel : 5 . > : 
Your Own Time and for two years you will re- recipes but their photographs as well. Each girl 
ceive Absolutely Free Tuition from the best pro- wrote over her signature a recipe upon a Square of 
fessors of music. A Cornish Piano or Organ at heavy white gilt edged paper about seven inches 
Factory Cost and a Free Musical Education is a square. The photographs, which were snap-shots, 
RO Wri aearalleled. Take advantage of it were mounted on squares of paper similar to those 


upon which the recipes were written, and all were 
CORNISH CO. Washington, New Jersey ite ri 


tied together with white ribbon in the form of a 
<< book. The cover was of white parchment with the 
bride’s name upon the outside cover. On the first 
page was a group picture of herself and the friends 
| who had contributed, and on alternate pages were 
the recipes opposite the photographs of the girls 
who had written them. 
Below the group on the first page was written: 











Whatever you happen 
To think of our ~~ 
We're sure you'll acknowledge 
 “wesivief* | We Mean FAIRY SOAP, of Course! 
| | e Mean , of Course 
| A Bowl and Spoon Dinner. For one of the | 
girls in our club who was shortly to be married and ‘ 
begin housekeeping we planned a surprise in the . 
way of a dinner. Each member of the club was | A Soap that is pure, for skins that are tender. Makes a copious creamy 
asked to send to the house where the dinner was to , “ — — . y Ste eave 
ne given a biel and eteae Gs 6.008 be the muses of lather and never turns yellow in use. White and Floating. Fits every 


i Pp Heavy 


Weighs but 4 Pounds 



































































Only $2 Delivered | honor, the bride-to-be, whose invitation, of course, hand : fit for any hand. Price 5 cents at your grocery or drug store. 
It gives that | contained no such request. When we entered the 
chic finish and | | dining-room in response to the announcement that | 
reas to the bed | | “imner_was served we found a prettily decorated THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 
_ Gress to the be table with nothing in the way of silver, glass or | 
in daytime. Itisa china upon it. At each place there was a tin, | Chicago New York Boston Philadelphia San Francisco St. Louis Baltimore Montreal 
cylinder of corruga- agate or wooden spoon, large or small, and nothing Also makers of GOLD DUST Washing Powder 
ted multi-ply paper, easy else save a table napkin. When the guests were 
to handle, wonderfully strong, never seated the girl at whose house the dinner was given 
wears out Cover with lace or other rapped for order with a large wooden spoon. Then Nubs 0 the U r 13 FLOWI EDS <a S ent 
material to match the spread a maid appeared with a tray full of bowls of 
: SI ee all kinds, from a medium-sized earthenware one to bs stand for art i re] Ae 
Almostevery good dealer from Maine to € alifornia rett hand-painted one of chi As The nubs stand for art in towe G € nis CI 
has them; if your local dealer cannot supply you, & pretty Hand-painted one oF China. $ SOON as The making—newly discovered. f i 
write us, stating width of your bed, enclose express these bowls were in place a large yellow earthen- ee / 
aden pen om J ’ ; y Millions of little sponges 26, : 
or money order for $2; we will ship an Acme Roll | ware bowl with an agate ladle was placed at the Onl Millions of little sponges Worth o5 . 4 SPECI. AL. OFFER 
. * “he - P 2 ; ¢ “ panerer ae > r. ac ce on 0aS ¢ ac 
eet iienn” Siemon beck if you want Y | head of the table, and we were all asked to pass up y that serve adouble pool tion guaranteed or some refunded. 
SSISSIp fer. 2 ri é . a al $ . 
our bowls to be filled. The sec “¢ 2 we y0Se : absorption anc 
Our handsome book “Dainty Bedrooms” tells ‘ = © second Course we ate I “pier I ar 20 Pkts. SEEDS 
all about it. Mailed free on request from another set of bowls with other spoons. The friction — making niin Sarees were 
: i dessert was served in individual jelly-moulds of a the Rubdry a Rambler Rose, 3 colors mixed. | Diamond Flower 
H. & D. PAPER CO., 821 Water 8t.,.Sandusky, Ohio blue ware, and the coffee in kitchen ;. The : tf Pansies, 10 colors mixed. California Sweet Peas. 
| ‘ . : : ae, ae ii W. th comforting Washington Weeping Palm. Double Chinese Pink. 
| dinner was a series of amusing surprises. or ro Ve Oe BO 0'4 sonic Stony Hample Actes, 4 colers. Conpathen iasauisite. 
VY As we intended to give the bride a linen shower Alyssum, Little Gem, mixed. Heliotrope mixed. 
Decorate Your and other wedding gifts the donations on this occa- | Bouquet Cuvenainenam. Poppy New Shirley 
Home sion were purposely inexpensive. The bride-to-be | Hibiscus Crimson Eye. Giant Verbena, mixed. 
" entered into the spirit of the occasion and insisted | Lovely Butterfly Flower. japan Morning-Glory, 
With upon carrying home, with our assistance, her new | Phlox Drummondii. 23 BULBS etunia Hybrid, mixec 
C L I possessions, declaring that she feared unless she did $ © Wow Red Calle Lity, & Gamer Plowetas Hiya inth, 
F af hj } 1e 1 Double Pearl Tuberose, 2 Butterfly and Hybrid 
oO OR so that something would happen to them. towel. | hn m Gladiohe 8 Fine Mies Onalls, 8 Kain- 
E I CHINGS ’ ; Wonderfully This feature . bow Lilies, 2 Hardy Wind Flowers, 2 
A Unique and Pretty Gift. My sister wished 


le seit Lovely Cinnamon Vines, 2 Splendid New 
1S suc h a depar pé | ) Canna Lilies —1 crimson, f golden. 
} Return Check good for 25¢ on first 
$1.00 order; also our New Floral Guide, 
y all above, postpaid, only 30c. 

The Conard & ae Co., Growers of 


the ** Best Roses in America, 


Exact reproductions in colors to send an unusual gift of some kind to a young Absorbe ene ture from usual 
15 to 17 inches long of the couple about to be married. They are very wealthy Witt , 

world’s masterpieces in Oil. : soteor “te 1th methods of manufac- 
These beautiful pictures are and have nearly everything that heart can desire, su ‘ MEE ewe thes sn teieiiene? 
prized by artists and connois- she had a photograph taken of the little church in | LOQNTENCROIITY ure that— you hesitate! 


seurs for the absolute fidelity ; aes eae ns eae Seeing is believing —the 
Sih iad enue Gade Gan which they are to be married and sent it to a jeweler 5 - ad 











F om ti Box A, West ti Pa. 

coloring of the original are to be transferred to the bowl of a medium-sized riction storekeeper will show you - 

reproduced. ‘They represent spoon. Such a gift shows evidence of thought, the three styles. Or, send 

art in its highest form and ii ill loubt be ; 9 . J ’ 

hang in the most exclusive and it wi no dou ot appreciated as much as | for illustrated booklet A, free. 

homes. | a3 introduce, our many more valuable gifts which they may receive. Wiceceien uns Wonceneen. tase The coat may not make the 
t olor chings : “1 ; CHUSETT MILLS, ‘ , MASS. 

aa sand aces Gekd Accompanying the spoon she will send this rhyme: 





A Young Mother by Maud 
one 7" herewith), | 
J. Henner, 
The Gearlet Girl by Bryson, 
for 50c. 8 including the 
above, $1. | 


Complete Illustrated 





man, but a few coats of 
Patton’s 
SUN-PROOF 
Paint 


One spoon for two, 
Oh! what fun! 
But then, you see, 

You two are one. 





A Handkerchief Shower. The friends of a 


Catalogue FREE bride-to-be arranged to meet on certain days in the 
































. | | week to make handkerchiefs for her from pieces of 
tac ~notrnanne a | fine cambric ten inches square, and lace. Some of a meio the poees 
Chicago the handkerchiefs were trimmed with imitation Guarantees . wear " ve years. 

lace, others with real lace, and all had her initials er Shee SEAS Of. Coneal 

embroidered in a tiny wreath of her favorite flower. ‘A $2000 COTTAGE edge and Advice (free) to 

When all were finished they were pressed and laid " ¥ Patton Paint Co., P. 0, Drawer 15, Milwaukee, Wis, 
SISTERS OF REPARATRICE in a dainty sachet of white linen with the bride’s GOING TO BUILD A HOME? y see l 

By Lucia Gray SWETT initials embroidered upon it. LATEST COLONIAL DESIGN. Send us your name, address and \N VWI 
4 cents in stamps and state what price house you want, and we will 





, P send Free Sample Designs. Our bouks give plans, views, descrip- 

A a sarge os A prospective bride gave eons and estimates to build. Book 95 sustgns beautiful homes, Ze 

a pretty luncheon to her bridesmaids, all of whom 1.00, containing a variety of Colonial Homes and other designs. q 
were members of her French class. In the centre | Booklet 30 designs 26 cents. Sen: us a rough outline of any 


4 : A id-a you may have for your home and we will make you com- | without a like in literature. A 
of the table was a bow! filled with jewel-boxes,each | pleted sketches free with each book order. A BO K 


A Charming Gift 
Book for Easter 











es . . ; strong work of fiction. Aglow 
; cop htplign containing a fleur-de-lis pin as a souvenir from the J. H. DAVERMAN & SON, Architects with the fires of love —dark 
with its description in verse of the sisters of a holy bride. Ribbons alternating white and purple were Dept. L, Smith Block Grand Rapids, Mich. with the ashes of tragedy. Passionate but pure. 
order and of the city of Genoa, its beautiful Easter tied in butterfly bows, one to each package, and piled | 


verses and most artistic binding. Silver top, deco- 
rated cover. Price, 80c. net. Postpaid, 86c, 

LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, BOSTON 
Send for Sree Illustrated Catalogue. 


Superb descriptions. Founded on real life 


> CAPSHE AF |i 
or the ag 3 of the Incas,”’ by Charles W. Buck, 


in the bowl, giving the effect of violets. Tall vases 
filled with white and purple irises were placed near 
the ends of the table. The place-cards were alter- 























Al de-lis formerly U.S. Minister to Peru. At your book- 
a a le- 7 — cut out of heavy paper = _ THE STIFF STRONG sellers, o1 he post-paid for $1.50. 

| and tinted in natural colors. . ¥ " ille, Ky. 

The’ Libdatrom L "Ss ctional B kcase . Col F RB F Ss Ss SHELTMAN & CO., Publishers, Louisville, Ky 





Pronouncedthe | The Bride’s Own Book. Perhaps some one 
best by thousands who wishes to entertain a bride-to-be and her maids 
finiched in tolia | May find the following suggestion useful. I em- 

den Oak. ployed it as a diversion after a ** bride’s luncheon.’’ 


I bought a blank-book and decorated the cover with 


POULTR PAPER, illustrated, 20 


pages, 25 cents per year. 
| 4 months’ trial, 10 cents. Sample Free. 64-page 
| practical poultry book free to yearly subscribers. 
| Book alone 10cents. Catalogue of poultry books free. 


+ 


7 


Price per sec- 















oe \ ) | POULTRY ADVOCATE, Syracuse, N. Y. 

a ot gee ced: le i heart. After lunct hen the gues ’ é 

: $1.75; without a large red heart. After luncheon, when the guests . : F ES 

~ door,$1.00, Sent | were in the drawing-room, the book was handed to | : > CANNOT CATCH OLD CARPETS REJUVENA I ED 

rc eakl "scoana’ each one with the request that she write therein her | —_ _— IN FABRIC Artistic effects and economy in coloring faded carpets 

a direct from fac. | best wish for the bride-elect and sign it. Beloweach to match new wall decorations. Write for pamphlet 

“ er, ad Oe | wish each one wrote what she considered a piece of | L. C. BROSSY DYEING CO., 102 Randolph 8t., Detroit, Mich. 
ap . - | good advice. Then ten minutes were given to make MADE IN ALL SIZES— NICKEL PLATED AND BLACK Great opportunities 
landetcem Co. la portrait of the bride-to-be. For this pencils and : JUDSON PIN CO..Mr’car’s ofered. aes i 

Little Palls, N.Y. | separate slips of paper were given out. When finished SSSA SAY ER NY Sy Ne SAR | 7 apn Be Indust os 
(Formerly The Standard Mfg. Co.) | these were also signed and pasted in the book. FOR FREE SAMPLE 





free. Send forit. F. B. MILLS, Box 4C, Rose Hill, N. Y. 





citi eins ass 
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| New ddens for Laster | 8 1») PORE PRIA, 


eee DistinctioninDress | 


\ 





is the expression of the different and 
higher character of the garments worn. 
It is created by taste, originality, and 
the perfect working out of every little 























: J ISTINCTION in DRESS 
detail. It is most often found in the e 
© —_ f suits, wraps and skirts which bear the Look for this Label on Every 
) T ONE of Mrs. Astor’s recent delightful Printzess label. Garment. It’s a Guaranty 
functions silk roses among other novel- ee * ee - of Satisfaction 
ties were used as favors. The idea is a rhe skirt we illustrate is only one 
most appropriate one for adoption at product of the hundreds of Printzess suits, skirts and wraps 
a wedding where white silk roses tied for Spring. It is our No. 38, has seven gores, graduated box 


with white ribbon would make lovely souvenirs. pleat on six seams and a stitched band the full length of back 


seam. Habit back, lapped seams; box pleats ornamented 


A Pink Rose Table Decoration. At an Easter with stitched cords, yoke outlined with four cords. Faced with 


wedding no decorations are so beautiful as roses, 





- - i he fabric, six rows of stitchins : — invisible 
which have been used so often that one wonders if : ,m . eg \ me et a - k “ M: : — a vag a. pe pe 
any new possibilities exist. A bride recently Coming % tHe Dace. Mace mh Many pretty Ccowrs =e 

SPOOL SILK arranged the table for her own wedding breakfast in i wool cheviot. An exceptionally handsome tailored skirt and 
the following charming way: Four long garlands retails at $5.50. 

You cannot get Corticelli Silk unless you ask of roses were made by using fine spool wire and | to show you the Printzess garments and t 
for it. Some dealers do not keep it because they placing long blossoms and a quantity of foliage | ASK YOUR DEALE give you our Style Book eH,” for Spring, 
make more profit selling inferior kinds. Aslong together. Care was taken, however, to avoid a | ' i 1903, or we will send you a copy free for your dealer's name 
as Corticelli Costs YOU reac dip than poor stiff appearance. The garlands were suspended 7 * Distinction in Dress and How to Retain It,” is a little book full of valuable 
silk, why don’t you buy it? Wealso make the . : hints and dress information, especially written for us We will mail it to you 
best Corticelli Wash Silk for embroidery, as from the chandelier directly over the square table to | H for three 2-cent stamps Write for ke . 
well as Corticelli Purse Twist, Crochet and the four corners. Where the garlands reached the 
Mountmellick Silk. If not sold by your store- corners of the table they either ended in dainty { i { 
keeper, write us what you want. green tendrils or in a single long-stemmed rose. Printz, Biederman & Company, Cleveland, Ohio 

CORTICELLI SILK MILLS The centrepiece was a huge flat bouquet of green 





25 Nonotuck Street, Florence, Mass. leaves and roses in a shallow bowl. Crystal cande- 
labra and candles with white shades added to the 
effect. 


A Young Bride Returning from her wedding New Mercerized Garment Fastener 


trip abroad brought back a quantity of picture 14 ; 
postal-cards, and these suggested the idea of what | P HEA ‘I —_ 

she called ‘‘ A Travel Luncheon.’’ She invited | V WAIS | : “k . WV J 
several of her girl friends, all of whom had been esting LH gh aists 
abroad, to her luncheon, and choosing the prettiest g , 

of her postals she used them for name-cards, taking | 00 aS 

* 
Waist precisely like 


care to give each girl the picture of a place where 
the girl had been. When her guests were seated 

cut; a swell, strictly 
tailor made, heavy 














she announced that she wanted each one to tell of 
some little experience or of something she had seen 
at the place indicated upon the postal-card. } 


Better than But- 
ton or Hook-and- 
Eye. We origina- 
ted this fastener 











= and PERFECT, 
A Surprise Basket, in addition to her other wash waist, with ook for our trade-mark on every card of fasteners 

presents, will give a great deal of pleasure to a broad military shoul- If your dealer hasn’t them 

bride. The members of the family and a few inti- ders, eight one-inch send his name and 2-cent 

mate friends gather together a number of inex- pleats across front, stamp for samples, or 6 

pensive trifles which a housekeeper will be likely to four pleats down cents for trial set. 








need. Each one is wrapped in white paper and 
tied with white baby ribbon and then placed ina 
pretty basket, decorated with a large white bow and 


back, up-to-date full 
French sleeve, nobby 








THE BALL AND SOCKET MFG, CO. 
68 Essex St., Boston, Mass. 

















lined with white crépe paper. Such things as wax stock collar and tie, 
tapers, a ball of white twine, a bar of sand soap, three large pearl but- ABSO LUTE LY FR EE 
etc., will be found useful in the new home. Each tons down front. 
article should be something white. Made of popular new % dozen beautiful shell Hair 


men’s madras vest- 
ings in plain basket 
weave or woven fancy 


Pins and our 1903 illustrated 
catalogue. 


HUMAN HAIR 


A Wedding Tree is a pretty feature of a home 
reception. Placea fir tree in the hall near the door 
and decorate it with candles. Dainty bags, each 














: aS } , 
large enough to hold a slice of wedding cake, may — ; . | Fadeless switches, $1 and up 
be tied on with pretty ribbons, the bags to be The illustration Mee | statues Wenn according to size, sent on 
detached and presented to the guests as they leave does not do the waist justice,— send for one Pompadour $3 approval, 
the house. and see for yourself. Th TRANSFORMATION 
A Green and White Wedding table decoration All sizes in stock from 32 to 44. It's a waist that pay . ‘ F sie il 
merits praise for its artistic beauty. From the can be worn every day in the year, for heavy wash adapted for covering gray an 
_ neageney ts ; prone : waists are now assured a streaked hair, $8. Send sample 
chandelier to the four corners of the table asparagus . _— i . ad tothe elein aan 
ferris were entwined to form a canopy, and directly a - (oe - pecia 
in the centre of the chandelier a spray of bride roses y Lady's Wardrobe. PARISIAN HAIR CO. 
Skin-health is body-health. Belfast pt ameenene by =. ribbons. Over the — (Uf ordered by mail enclose 20c. extra for postage.) 162 State Street Chicago 
i tomeden i aiiion ot Peet sie tablecloth maidenhair ferns were strewn. Silver ‘ 
Mesh keeps the skin mn good, active candelabra at the ends of the table held white SCHLESINGER & MAYER, Chicago ASK FOR 
condition— responding readily to all 





candles with green shades. Every name-card had 

a bride rose drawn through it, and at each place a 
Its soft fibres—not harsh and saw- large cluster of white grapes was arranged on a 

like, as are those of wool—do not irri- green plate. The green and white idea was carried 

tate the nerves of the skin. It isn’t out in all the other details. 

“scratchy,” and it keeps the body dry. 

Made in natural finish and white. 


Send for Samples of the Fabric 





changes of temperature. 


| Dewey’s Improved Acme Dress and 
Corset Protector 


66 99 Setter and cheaper than Dress Shields, being a com 
| plete garment, always ready to wear 
| withanydress, 
Ye The only pro 



















For a Violet Wedding Breakfast. Plant six 
or eight violet and tiny fern plants in a low, 
narrow tin pan about fifteen inches long. Place sa =)-¥0) ee 2d 
this pan in the centre of an oblong table on a long 
scarf of Battenburg lace, with a rope of smilax 


tector that can 
” worn with 
Shirt-Waists 
Without sew 
ingzin. The 





and our handsome and convincing book 


carelessly wound around the pan to conceal the tin. only per 
— mailed free on request. Then strew several dozen violets over the lace scarf, se at 
. . ww ) / 

For sale by the best dealers in United States. hiding the stems under the lace. The place-cards feom 


If your dealer cannot supply you we will. 


THE BELFAST MESH UNDERWEAR CO. 
342 Mechanic St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


should be painted with violets. This decoration 
solves the problem of decorating with the fragrant 
short-stemmed violet. 


per 


spiration, 





Another Pretty Table for a wedding breakfast 





/ “ , ? a The Best Shield for bicycle riders. One pair does the work of six. 
was almost entirely in white decorations. The Name No. 1. Bust Measure 28-33,@ .68 No. 2. Bust Measure 34-39,6 .96 
centrepiece was a cut-glass bowl filled with bride on the No. 3. Bust Measure 40-45, 1,00 No. 4, Bust Measure 46-49, 1.25 
roses, lilies-of-the-valley and maidenhair fern. Toe Agents Wanted. Catalogue Free. Send Money by P. O. Order. 






From the reflector on which this stood white ribbons 
extended to the edge of the table. White candles OUR LACE 
in cut-glass candlesticks, with white shades over EFFECTS 
Nile-green, were used. The bonbon dishes, etc., ARE MOST 
were all of cut glass. The white idea could be STYLISH 


FacePowber carried out in the china and also in the menu. 


M. DEWEY, Manfr., 1395 B, W. Monroe 8t., Chicago, Ll. 


MUSIC eet BY mat 


free Catalogue and Testimonials. Address Box 146, 


U.8. School of Music, 19 Union Square, New York, N.Y. 
























Pp An Idea for the Wedding Trip. An exqui It is very easy to remember the name, “GORDON DvYE, 

ERFECTION P . . ha" . the best hosiery made, and to ask for that brand when WE WAN | | ADIES 

i oie ‘ sitely designed folio was originated by a bride from ordering, whether it be in men’s, women's or children’s | | 

ay exaaielte pnw anaes. illustrated time-tables, out of which she cut many goods. Ask your dealer to show you the Spring styles just | | Everywhere to sell our Beautiful 

y to ed a ea af i = endian . : am : : oY out in our dace, Jancy embroidered and gauze lisle effects. 
women has been reached ia views of the places seen on her wedding journey. The GORDON DYB Trade-Mark is stamped on the genuine | PETTICOATS AND SOLID COMFORT 
With these, a few snap-shot views, some gray picture goods bearing this name. look for it. Accept no other WALKING SKIRTS 

LABLACHE matting, a bottle of red ink and another one of gold , tneswented catstegue malted free of Gordon Dye Hosiery Exclusive territory — handsome profit —IWVrite 

Face Powder, which has be » standz , j he evolved a pretty and lasting souvenir of Sepee deer Seer Sener Seaveen Sew ree | for catalogues and particular 
) - ; een the standard for purity paint she evolved a |] y an : xg 

and excellence for over thirty-Ave years. ft clears, = casiiian kamener. ties wien eaniieaell aitn BROWN, DURRELL & CO., 102 Kingston 8t., Boston, Mass. Paris Skirt Company, 197 Viaduct, Cleveland, 0. 

y j her w g Jj y gray iad 
freshens, beautifies and preserves the most delicate 





cut into leaves, seven inches by nine in size; holes 





















complexio 2 : cn ; 5 s : ‘ » 
| possbie a lovely complesion or'ail'woment’ Fiesk, J | were punched close to the edge of the left-hand 
; Pink, White, Cream Tints. 50c. a box. Druggists seven-inch side, four inches apart. The pages were 

4 : or by mail. Beware of dangerous substitutes. then ready for the pictures. On the first page she 

= Ben Levy & Co., French Perfumers,125 Kingston St., Boston pasted a picture of the church where she had been ‘ 

] Residences . married; on the next a picture of a train; under : A Perfect Figure with 
Churches * :Artistic Homes neath the train she wrote in red ink ** En route for 3 Perfect Comfort 
8chools i ——, June 17, 1902.’’ Following this were views ts cocued by wensien 
Seeree A 1024-Page Book of Designs, $1.00 


° —_ ¢ ey s. train,and so on. The last page held a picture of a — / setenten Deewines 5, tee. 


f their first stopping-place. Their next trip was Hi ‘ 
aaa ~tepr-y+——g—a wl “seal this was uated in the same way as the ax / The FOSTER HOSE SUPPOR I ER \ 








. 3 - (It makes the abdomen perfectly flat whether worn with or without 
10 Houses of $1200, 25c. train marked ‘‘ En route for home — June 39, ; Because) 0 eoreet. 
10 Houses of $1500, 25c. 1902.” Each picture was framed in scrolls done in (It curves the back in at the waistline and reduces the waist itself. 
eo > i 2 y aint. The cover design be The FOSTER HOSE SUPPORTER has a belt which exerts a pressure on the sides 
: — c= = the red ink and the gold P - Id I as t > & | Y of the waist, making it round. It is the only SUPPORTER which has a smoothly fitting 
al istic Churches, 29¢. = was a group of bells, done in gold paint, strung on pad that can be adjusted either high or low over the abdomen without losing its shape 
“ Hi 4 HERBERT C. CHIVERS red ribbon, done with red ink ; underneath the bells, . It has four hose-supporting bands with new silk-looped fasteners, which hold the stock 


, : SD: deci, 2 . a ings taut and absolutely secure. The name FOSTER is stamped on every pair. Do 
119-4, Tth, 8t. Louis,Mo. | ‘‘Our Wedding Journey ’’ was done in red and gold. d | +74, \ Va XS umn every pa 


The whole was tied together with bright red ribbon | @ POUR GRADES: 


| Wide Web, Black or White, 60¢; Fancy Frilled, Black, White, 
100 a — 355 Library paste was used to paste the pictures on the Tae 4 m Cardinal, Blue or Pink, T6¢; Heavy Silk Web, Large Pad, $1.26; Very Heavy 
- , 





Web, with Extra Large Pad, $1.50 











? POSTPAID gray cardboard. Book on BEAUTY and PHYSICAL CULTURE 

— Latest and cosrect einties aul tam Giedes iittat da seentect. - b. E 2 ven ~ “Se eos ape _ Nathge ey meneame 

D Satistaction guaranteed. Not obtainable elsewhere at twice the White Tulips or Hyacinths in crystal — ply you remit us and SUPPORTI KS will be sent direct 
Price. Booklet “CARD " FREE! make a pretty decoration fora wedding table. Place ae Send dealer's name and give color desired; also state your height 

EJ. Schuster Ptg. & Eng. Co., Dept. 209, St. Louis, Mo. each vase on a table mirror—a large one in the a i and waist measure. 

ch. / PLANNING TO BUILD? Find out ée- centre, and a smaller one at eac h end. Surround g Hee , “SS THE yy tle tg co. 

es . fealty "¢ how to build sensibly and econom- - | each mirror with garlands of the ice-plant, tying — 4 = y, 

7 ; and Portf lio Sketch beok @6.00- a . | them here and there with white ribbon. On the 

he a _ alone $1.00.) p _MILLER, Arehi- z edge of the table arrange a wreath of the plant with 

+f | ct, 1702 Ontario 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. loops and bows of ribbon. 











CAN BE 
WHEELED or 
CARRIED 


A boon to Mother—a de- 
light to Baby. Takes the 
place of Carriage, Go-Cart, 
Jumper and High Chair. 
May be changed from one to 
the other in three seconds with- 
out removing Baby. Has rubber 
tired wheels, weighs only seven 
pounds, simple and perfect in 
construction. Easier to wheel, 
costs much less than Go-Cart 
of same quality, takes less 
room, is more stylish. 
Easier to carry Baby in 
Oriole Go-Basket than in 
arms. Can be held in lap 
without soiling clothes. 
With it Mama and Baby 
go visiting, travelling, 
shopping, on street cars, eleva- 
tors, anywhere — both are com- 
fortable, and their clothes are 
always neat and clean. When 
carried the wheels are invisible. 
Used either way Baby is al- 
ways perfectly secure. Scien- 
tifically correct. Endorsed by 
leading physicians. 
BOOKLET FREE.—Tells how 
to secure an Oriole Go-Basket 
C.O.D. with privilege of ex- 
amination, 


WITHROW 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


ry 77 Elm Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


he Ricacoe 






























Children’s Parties for 
Laster Meek 





The Dolls’ Millinery Opening 


@Y NINE-YEAR-OLD daughter had long 
wished for a party, and the gift of some 
dolls’ hats to her from a big girl, who 
was putting aside childish things, sug- 
gested that it take the form of a‘** Dolls’ 
Millinery Opening.” 

Accordingly her brother mounted his pony and 
carried to fifteen of her little girl friends the follow- 
ing invitation: 





You are requested to assist at a Dolls’ Millinery 
Opening, from two to five, on January the thirty-first, 
at the home of Mildred Markee. 

Please bring your dolls and thimbles. 


An older girl with a knack for making and trim- 
ming hats was invited to act as head milliner. 

A few days before the party I gathered up what 
silks, laces, ribbons, small flowers, feathers, etc., I 
had of my own and called on the sisters, cousins 
and aunts for contributions. Then I went to my 
milliner and told her my wants. From her I bought 
some tiny artificial flowers, some narrow ribbons, 
and a few bright pieces of silk. 

Entering into the spirit of the party she looked 
through a box of buckles and ornaments, and at 
the bottom found many broken corners,etc. These 
were later cut into regular shapes, tacked on card- 
board and made charming ornaments, which greatly 
mystified the little maidens as to where they could 
have been purchased. 

Then Mrs. Milliner bethought her of some fancy 
braids of straw, a year out of date, that she was glad 
to have out of her way, and some black-headed pins 
about four inches long were selected for hatpins. 

The chicken-yard supplied a stock of quills, and 
some smal] square and round collar-boxes answered 
for bandboxes. 

The brother again assisted by fastening some 
wires into blocks to display the few trimmed hats 
on hand, and the other hats, too, when the little 
milliners should have completed them. This com- 
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Rubens 

















A Word to Mothers 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life-preserver. 


Infant Shirt 
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pleted the millinery equipment. No child should be without it. It affords full pro- 


tection to lungs and abdomen, thus preventing 
colds and coughs, so fatal to a great many children. 
Get the Rubens Shirt at once. Take no other, no 
matter what any unprogressive dealer may say. If 
he doesn’t keep it write to us. The Rubens Shirt 
has gladdened the hearts of thousands of mothers. 
We want it accessible to all the world. 

The Rubens Shirt is made in cotton, merino (half 
wool and half cotton), wool, silk and wool and all 
silk to fit from birth to six years. Sold at Dry-Goods 


(Formerly with BEST & CO., New York) 


FOR CREEPING BABIES 


On the morning of the party the material was 
sorted out and attractively arranged in flat boxes, 
with a liberal use of tissue paper. The box of 
flowers was very imposing. Other boxes held 
feathers, ornaments, braids, veilings, silks or vel- 
vets. Crépe paper was also supplied and later was 
used as hat crowns, while the brims were made from 
the straw braid, patiently sewed by the little fingers. 





wearing out the toes of 





its shoes. 


No Buttons No Trouble 





Send 25c for 
a pair 
State Size of 
Baby’s Shoe 


OUR TOE CAP 
wf 
fs 


(Made of patent leather) 
Our Spring Catalogue 


prevents the infant from 
contains 





descriptions and 





many illustrations of 
everything children wear 
from hats to shoes. Sent 


free on request. Mail orders filled promptly. 


103 State St., Chicago, Ill, 


GORDON GO-CARTS 


Art Catalogue 


Tells the Gor- 
don Go-Cart 
Story. 
Describes 
and illustrates 
our superh ex- 
clusive styles. 
Tellsabout/ree 
delivery plan 
from us to you. 
Our absolute 
guarantee. Our 
manufacturers 
net money sav- 
ing prices. We 
have one of the 
largest fac- 
Employ only skilled 
Have latest improvements covered 
Write for catalogue. Tells entire 




















tories in the United States. 
workmen, 
by patents. 


Gorpon Go-CartT STory. 


GORDON MANUFACTURING C0.7°S Mic: Street 


For Your Baby’s Health 


and Comfort 


Non-Nettle White Flannels 
Modern Paper Patterns 


Non-Nettle Flannels are the softest, smoothest 
Fiannels made. We are selling them direct to mothers in every 
State, Canada, Alaska, Mexico, Cuba and Porto Rico. They cost 
no more than other Flannels. 
No burs, no coarse wools — nothing that will irritate baby’s skin. 

Modern Patterns for Baby's first wardrobe, include accurate 
patterns for plain and fancy dresses. 

The new band that fastens without buttons or pins; cloak; kimona; 
shirts without shoulder or armhole seams and every wanted garment, 
with illustrated instructions telling quantity of material needed, etc. 

mention this magazine and we will send 
Send 25 cents our non-nettle case containing modern 
pattern outfit; sample book of Non-Nettle Flannel; Antiseptic 
Diaper; 90 bargains in fine white goods; large illustrated cata- 
logue showing 76 bargains in embroidered flannels and everything 
needed for baby's outfit. What we send costs us more than 
25 cts., but we do it to better introduce our goods. 


Or Sample Book of Flannels FREE 
Lamson Brothers, 333 to 343 Summit Street, Toledo, 0. 


0 
BABY WARDROBE PATTERNS 


Patterns for 32 different articles; 
(long clothes) with full direc- 
tions for making, showing 
necessary material, etc., or 10 
patterns for short clothes; 
either set sent postpaid for 

= only 25¢e. large illustrated book- 
let, showing everything necessary for mother and infant, sent free. 
Send silver or stamps. Infants’ ready-made garments my specialty. 


Address wrRg. ©, E. ATSMA, Bayonne, New Jersey 

























A sewing-table held the material and gave the room 
guite the appearance of a milliner’s shop. 
No time was lost after the arrival of guests, for 


| each little maid was anxious to begin work imme- 


| each team blow the eggshell toward its goal. 





diately. Needles, thread and scissors were supplied, 
and after a selection of hats and trimmings each 
settled down to make a masterpiece. The head 
milliner and I were kept busy every minute helping 
the smaller ones, and giving our advice, when it was 
asked, to the others. And such a happy spirit pre- 
vailed. No one was greedy or boastful, but all 
were as considerate as if they were much older. 
Each little girl made at least one hat for her dolly, 
and some of the smarter ones made three and four. 
These latter, when they found the hats were to 


be taken home as souvenirs, generously divided, and | 


when the bandboxes and hatpins were brought out 
the joy of all knew no bounds. 

After a brief romp the little girls sat down to a 
luncheon of cakes and fruit, and so ended the 
“ Opening.’’ 

There were several women visitors during the 
afternoon, and they expressed surprise at the suc- 
cess of the amateurs and thought their work very 
creditable. That they enjoyed the ‘‘ Opening ’’ I 
cannot doubt, both from their evident pleasure then 
and their expressions since. 

I have never known ot a more successful little 
girls’ party — Mrs, CHARLES G. MARKEE, 


oa 


The Game of ‘¢ Brownie Football” 


te A NEW game that promises to be very popular 

Y with children is ‘* Brownie Football,’’ which is 
suitable fora homeentertainment. The “ football’ 
is an eggshell which has had the egg blown out and 
Brownies painted upon the shell. Boundaries are 
marked upon an extension table by stretching tape 
around the edge, the two ends being the goals. 
Two captains are chosen from among the players, 
and they in turn choose the contesting teams, which 
need not necessarily consist of eleven players. The 
players stand about the table and the members of 
Regu- 
lar football rules are used and the count is the same 
as in football. The moving of the ** football ’’ must 
be done entirely by blowing the eggshell and in 
doing this no player is allowed to leave his place. 

If preferred the players may represent rival col- 
lege teams, wearing the colors of their respective 
colleges and making the game lively with their 
college yells. — M. LotT1£ BILLINGs. 


oh 
Novel Game of Blind Man’s Buff 


IN THIS game the ‘‘ blind man’s ”’ eyes are not 
/ bandaged. A sheet is stretched upon a screen as 
for a magic-lantern exhibit. ‘The ‘‘ blind man”’ is 
seated upon a stool, so low that his shadow is not 
thrown upon the sheet. Some distance behind him 
a lighted taper is placed upon a table, and all of 
the other lights are extinguished. Then the chil- 
dren form a procession and pass in single file 
between the ‘‘ blind man’’ (who is forbidden to turn 
his head) and the table upon which the light is 
placed. This throws the shadow of each child as 
he passes upon the sheet. As the shadow passes 
before him the ‘‘ blind man’’ must name aloud the 
child whom he supposes to be passing at the 
moment. Each child tries to disguise his height 
and gait to prevent his being recognized. 
When playing this game the children must be cau- 
tioned not to pass too close to the light, nor to inter- 
fere with it in any way—this for safety’s sake 


as well as for the prcper playing of the game.— 
Rose Birp. 





Stores, Circulars, with Price-List, free. 


Patent Nos. 528,988 550,233. 


Manufactured by RUBENS & MARBLE, 90 Market St., Chicago 














GLASCOCK’S 


Baby 


Jumper 


AND 


Rocking Chair 


COMBINES A 


BED, JUMPER, 
ROCKING CHAIR 


AND 


HIGH CHAIR 
FREE / A beautiful 
° booklet 

with 100 rich illustrations 
showing the many prac- 


tical uses of Glascock’s 
Combined Baby Jumper 


and Rocking Chair and giving scores 

of testimonials from grateful moth- 

ers. Write to us to-day. It is FREE 
GLASCOCK BROS. MFG. COMPANY 

Box 6-A, Muncie, Indiana, U.S.A. 

















SOMETHING NEW FOR BABY’S WEAR 


STORK 


Trade-Mark 


PANTS 


made to cover the diaper, 
from a new pliable, soft, 
white fabric (not rubber), 
which is odorless, anti- 
septic and light as a hand- 
kerchief. The most com- 
fortable, easily adjusted and 
useful article ever made for 
an infant's wear. 

Absolutely Waterproof 
Washes easily and will not 
chafe, irritate, or sweat. 
Every pair is daintily trim 
med with torchon lace. 

The fabric is used in 
a good many ways. For 
sheeting in maternity cases, 
sickness and children's 
beds it surpasses every- 
thing else; it sheds water 
like a duck; more economical than rubber. 

Stork Pants and the fabric from which they are made can 
be obtained at dry good stores throughout the country. If 
you cannot obtain Stork Pants at your dealers, send 50 cents 
to us for a pair; two sizes; large and small. Each pair is 
adjustable and will fit perfectly. Booklet and sample of 
fabric sent free. 


HOSPITAL SHEETING CO., 153N Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


BABY’S HEALTH WARDROBE 


Complete outfit, 30 cut patterns 
infant’s long, or 25 first short clothes, full directions, 
sealed, 25 cts. Hints to Expectant Mothers and descrip- 
tion New Maternity Nightgown free with patterns. 
MRS. J. BRIDE, P. 0. Box 1265, BOSTON, Mass. 


BABY’S RECORD Send 55c. for Baby’s Record, a dainty 


book, blue and gold (or white), Em- 
bossed floral photo frame, Record pages for every event from first 
smile to first school day. Handsomely illustrated. Appropriate 
poems. WOOD-ALLEN CO., Bank Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


$1.50 Elastic Stockings 

Open- woven, ventilated, cool_-none wear better. 
Send for measurement blank, postpaid. 

MARSHALL TRUSS CO., 506 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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Good for Infants 


Invalids or anyone else. From 

the meadow to your home, every 
process in producing and shipping is 

absolutely sanitary. 


Highland Brand 
Evaporated Cream 


flows from the can rich in every 


ingredient which enters into body and 
mind building. It furnishes the mus- 
cle—bone—nerve element— makes 


weak babies strong. Simply full- 
cream cow's milk, evaporated, ster- 
ilized and canned. Try it in your 
coffee or on your breakfast food. 
Most grocers sell it. If yours does 
not, give us his name and we will 
send you a sample can free. 
Herbert Day's beautiful drawing, ‘‘ Mother- 
hood,” size 11% x 18 in., given away in ex- 
change for 12 labels taken from pound 
size Highland cans. 
F: Ivetia Milk Condensing Company 
Dept. A, Highland, Illinois 


“Where Model Dairy Farms Abound.” 








The Home Entertainment Society 


will furnish 
you with a 
Send three 


dollars for six fifty-cent 
Your own 


choice from stock of 


records, 
also 


aweek. Nothing more. Geta 








ENTERTAIN YOURSELF!> 
TALKING MACHINE FREE 


records. 
over 50,000. 
Without any further cost we will send the six 


A $10 Graphophone Free 


The use of the machine COSTS YOU NOTHING 


You are required to buy from us only two new records 


PAY YOU! 


friend to join our society, we will 
Nes B. A. MASON, Mgr., 237 Broadway, N.Y. 











Your children would enjoy this 


own, 
Pony Carts, Wagons, Governess Cars, etc. 


Write for our booklet showing variety 
of special light horse vehicles. Free. 


L Walborn & Riker, Dept. A, St. Paris, Ohio 





Nothing affords children a healthier interest or 
more wholesome “fun” than a little trap of their 
You should see our vehicles in this class. 
Intelli- 
gent design, beautifully made,distinguished by per- 
fect appointments and correct air of English traps. 
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More eauana 


New 
Music 


Another list from 
this‘ Houseof Good 
Music.”’ If not pro- 
curable of your mu- 
sic dealer, send us 


25c 


each, for anything 
except Hiawatha 
$1.00 
for any six, inclu 
ding Hiawatha. 


Dixieland — March two-step, Mistress Nell—By Gustin. A 
by Haines. We want to call beautiful waltz in melody 
your special attention to and rhythm. 
this one. Itis the big num- Dixie Girl — March two-step, 
ber this month. Pleases old by J. Bb. Lampe, composer 
and young. Everybody can of “Creole Belles." Bids 
sing Old Black Joe, a part fair to become more popu- 
of which is in this march. lar. Easy'to play and very 

Hiawatha— We paid $10,000 catchy. 
for the copyright of this ex- My Dream Lady — March. 
quisite intermezzo. Abso- The opening strain attracts 
lutely the most beautiful, atonce. A most inspiring 
the most practicable and piece of music. 
altogether the catchiest Sue— March two-step. Easy 
piece of instrumental music and al solutely original. 
ever written, Easy to play. Hiawatha — Song. Words 
Makes an excellent two- set to the celebrated inter- 

mezzo, Hiawatha, by James 

O'Dea. Just issued. Some- 

thing you ought to have. It 

certainly will please you. 

Wants a Man Like Romeo 

—Coon Song, by O'Dea 

and Adams. Original and 

unique. The most refined 
darky song ever written. 


Love's Confession ) These charming waltzes are among 


e the most widely popular pieces now 
Janice Meredith played. 25 cents for each. Any one of 
King's Messenger these included in our six for $1.00 offer. 
There is Not Another Girl Like You | 

—Waltz Song. 
To-Night — High-Class Ballad. 
I'm Loo! for a Lad 


Fac-simile of Dixieland Title-Page. 


step 

Cecilia Waltzes — Our latest 
waltzes. Named after the 
popular novel, “ Cecilia.”’ 
They are great I 

Cordelia — March two-step. 
Sounds like a song title 
but is not. Is even more 
musical than its name. 


We ask you to re- 
member that our 
y songs are among 
Begin the foremost in 
She's the Girl You'd Like to Know {the musical world. 
Waiting for You, My Honey Here area few, any 
I'm Going to Leave — Coon Song. one of which is 25c. 
Lenore — Ballad. or six for $1.00. 
Our great Whitney-Warner Mandolin Collection, consist- 
ing of Ist, 2d mandolin, guitar and piano acc., 25c. each book. 
Send for our illustrated catalogue, FREE 








The Whitney-Warner Pub. Co., 35 State St., Detroit, Mich. 





NEW EFFECTS IN 


. s = . 
Fine Waists, Skirts, Suits, 
CAPES, PETTICOATS, ETC. 
Illustrated and described in our Spring 
and Summer 
FASHION CATALOGUE No, 51. 
Mailed FREE for the asking. 
This Handsome Peau De Soie Silk 
Waist $3.98, No. 830A Made in the 
latest style of a fine quality heavy Peau De 
Soie Silk in black, cream and pink, taste- 
fully pin tucked and trimmed with silk 
folds, fitted lining. 
This Handsome Taffeta Silk 
Skirt No. 516 A, $7.95 Made in 
the flounce style of a fine quality heavy 
Taffeta Silk, trimmed as shown with 3 
silk folds, deep flounce of lace overlaid 
with three narrow accordion silk plaited 
ruffles and taffeta silk ribbon, flounce 
further trimmed with 3 wide accordion 
plaited satin ruffles edged with silk 
ruching, drop skirt of lusterine with 
accordion plaited flounce. 
/ No. 520A Same as 516A of 
for heavy Peau De Soie Silk, $8.95. 


psa j Send $1.00 


With order and either of these 
styles will be forwarded to 
your nearest express of- 

fice C. 0. D.with priv- 

ilege of examination 

for balance, 





Samples Free. 


RD B.GROSSMAN:( 


~, 170-172 STATE ST.CHICAG 
THE GREAT MAIL ORDER CLOAK 
Do You Want a 


PIAN Genuine Bargain 


Hundreds of Upright Pianos returned from renting to be dis- 
posed of at once. They include Steinways, Knabes, Fischers, 
Sterlings and other well-known makes. Many cannot be dis- 
tinguished from new 


yet all are offered 
at a great discount. Uprights as low 
as $100. Also beau- tiful New Uprights 
at $125, $135, $150 and $165. A fine 


instrument at §290, fully equal to many 
$400 pianos. Monthly payments accepted. Freight only about 
$5. Write for list and particulars. You make a great saving. 
Pianos warranted as represented. Illustrated Piano Book Free, 


LYON & HEALY 


102 Adams Street, CHICAGO 


World’s largest music house; sells Everything known in Music 


LYON & HEALY 
ORGANS 


are the great favorites to-day 
Unapproached for Sweetness 
and Purity of Tone, All our 
organs have all the latest and 
most modern improvements 
The cases are models of neatness 
and beauty, and are made of 
finely finished solid Oak, Black 
Walnut, Mahogany or Ebony 
finish 


PRICES ALWAYS 
THE LOWEST 


nake the terms of payment so easy that anybody 
oe buy one. Ask your dealer for the Lyon & Healy 
Irgans If he does not keep them write direct to us 


Beautiful Catalogue FREE 


LYON & HEALY, cuicacor ict. 
We Carpet Your Floor for $3 
\ 


introduce our new, serviceable and healthful 
: BRUSSELETTE ART RUGS 


Attractive and artistic patterns, woven on 
both sides and in all colors and sizes. 
Easily kept clean and warranted to out- 
wear higher-priced carpets. Sent prepaid 
to any point east of the Rocky Mountains. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. Ilus- 
trated catalogue showing rugs in actual 
colors sent free. 


Sanitary Mfg. Co. (Inc.) Pt, 2, 233 So. Sth St. 
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A Thing ‘of Shreds 
and Patches’”’ 


By Helen Blair 





HE pieced cotton quilt, which has not 














been a possible bed-covering within the 
memory of the woman of to-day, has 
: now become a most modish dressing 
: for beds. The reappearance of the fur- 
| niture of our forebears has quite naturally brought 
about a rehabilitation of the long-despised cover- 
lets with which bridal chests were once so well 








THE WINDMILL PATTERN 


plenished, and the modern housewife, casting a keen 
glance quiltward, has discovered that nothing, 





effectively drapes a mahogany four-poster as one of 
these gay quilts. She has also seen them used with 
effect upon brass, iron, or even modern wooden beds. 

The illustrations suggest some most effective 
patterns to the modern quilt-maker. 





MADE FOR A KENTUCKY BRIDE 


exception they are simple, workable designs, chosen 
with special reference to their practical value. 
The ‘* log-cabin ’’ patch is made of white muslin 


and striking way. 








THE LOG-CABIN PATCH 


white, softly yellowed with time, makes a good 
background for the pure red, yellow and blue vege- 
table dyes which appear in the ‘‘ Dutch tulip” 
design. In one corner is a square of the fantastic 
** basket ’’ pattern. 

Very simple and yet effective is the blue and white 
quilt, with its ‘‘ windmill ’’ pattern and beautiful 
quilting. 





WAVES OF THE OCEAN 


Most decorative is the ‘‘ waves of the ocean” 
pattern. Red was the color used and the quilting 
was done on a sewing-machine. The border is 
especially recommended, as coverlets are no longer 
tucked in at the sides of the bed. Indeed, so hand- 
some is this quilt that, made in richer colors and 
materials, it would make a beautiful] couch cover. 





save perhaps the old hand-woven bedspread, so 


With one 


and of red calico figured in black, its squares 
arranged by its New England maker in an unusual 


Quite Oriental in effect is the beautiful coverlet 
presented years ago to a Kentucky bride. The 


Sik Chiffon Hat $] 89 
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‘Let the GOLD DUST twins do your work.’’ 


BEWARE OF 
SAAATAAL TIONS 


Uf 


} 
iS 
a 
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“he 


Don’t plod along like your grandmother did before 
you, scouring and scrubbing; bending and rubbing. 


GOLD 


makes housework easy. 
injures nothing. More 


DUST 


It cleans everything and 
economical than soap. 


Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


Chicago New York, Boston, 


St. Louis, 


San Francisco, Baltimore, Montreal 


Makers of OVAL FAIRY SOAP. 








‘py cts FAMOUS PARIS PATTERN HAT 


which cost $40 to make 
and import. It's 
fashion's accepted 
shape for suin- 
mer, with 
drooping front 
and back and 
slightly raised 
sides. Becom- 
ing to any face, 
young or old, 
Underfacing and 
outer brim is finely 
tucked black SILK 
CHIFFON gracefully 
arranged, Placque crown 
is fine imported lace straw 
trimmed with 6 beautiful 
pink silk and velvet roses 
and foliage. Upper brim is 
effectively draped all around 
with a wide sash of fine 
black silk, neatly knotted at 
mack, terminating in lovely e~s 
lace edged streamers, most 
charming in effect. Com . 
pleting the rich harmonious 
trimming is an elegant cut 
steel ornament on front and a dainty cluster of pink silk and 
velvet roses and foliage on velvet bandeau. Hat may be ordered 
as deseribed or in white, light blue or pink with trimmings to 
match. Bend 25c DEPOSIT, state color of trimmings de- 
sired and we will send this elegant dress hat C. O. D., subject to 
examination, you to pay express agent balance ($1.64) and express 
charges if hat pleases you, otherwise we will refund yorwr 25c. 
Order to-day or write for our big free Millinery catalog 
illustrating our complete line of trimmed hats at 90c. up and every 
article known to the millinery trade 


JOHN M. SMYTH CO., 150 to 153 W. Madison Street, Chicago 


SHOES 


MADE OP 


IDEAL LEATHER 


HAVE THIS TRADE-MARK 


THIS SHOE IS MADE OF 






















PATENTED 


LEATHER 


None genuine without it. Made in Goat, Calf, Colt 
or Cow Hide. Light or heavy it is always soft and 
pliable. (Won’t get hard.) Strong and glossy. 
lurther information in our booklet. Write for i. 


WOLFF PROCESS LEATHER CO., Philadelphia 




















THE ANDREWS SYSTEM 
HOTWATER HEATING 
perfected during 15 Minnesota winters, insures warm house 
in extreme cold: low fuel cost in mild weather. Burns soft 
coal or hard. High-grade steel boiler is quick acting, 

durable, easily cleaned. Piping and radiation ample 

sy the Andrews Mail Order Method, complete 
plans are made, approved by owner, pipe is cut, 
“Hl radiation and material all rea ly to be erected by 
any handyman, is shipped from nearest distributing 
point. Send for booklet “*‘ Home Heating 


Estimate Free; Piping Plans any house $2.00 
411 Globe Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


it] KNOREW SWEATING CO. i 
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LARGE 
FIELD 


mr ROSES 


that will give a profusion of blossoms 
this season. Viants strong enough to live 
out all winter and be a source of pleasure 
for yearstocome. These roses are grown 
on their own roots and cannot be com 
pared with the small plants usually 
sent by mail. One of our plants is 
equal to a dozen small ones and to 
those often sold as high as 50 cts. each. 
We deliver to any place in the United 
States, three different varieties, « or- 
| rectly labeled, our own selection, for 
50 cts., or seven for $1.00. Order now and we will deliver any 
time desired. Our specialty is Field Grown Roses. Our 
| Catalogue of Floriculture makes the beautifying of home 
surroundings easy It tells what to plant for effective beds, 
borders, et It illustrates and describes all the beautiful 
and desirable hardy plants which are now becoming popular. 


| 
| 
| Write for this book. It is sent free to any 
| 
| 









one who will send us the names of two other 
persons that would be interested in the book. 


WAGNER PARK CONSERVATORIES 


DEPT. F, SIDNEY, OHIO 


DE FAYE FAMOUS HATS 














This French Tur- 

ban is my favorite 

design. Bell crown 

is made of straw 

braid, the entire rim 

trimmed with tucked 

black Chiffon, strapped 

at intervals with white 

Chantilly silk lace; pretty 

bunch of roses and foliage 

; on left side of crown 

~~ . forms the trimming. 

OE a ell worth 

— / $3.00, only 

$1.95. Sent prepaid on receipt of price, and 
guaranteed satistactory. 

My Spring and Summer catalogue No. 58, illus- 
trating all the latest styles in trimmed and ready- 
to-weur hats, suits, waists, skirts, petticoats, 
mackintoshes, etc., etc., is now ready. Sent 

“REE on request. 











| You Can Get it 


M n By the famous HEEB 
0 ey System or Teaching b 
. Mail. LEARN A HOME. Illustrating, 
Making Cartooning, Law, Pharmacy, Medicine, 
= Nursing, Book-keeping, Banking, 
Education Shorthand, Penmanship, Letter 
Writing, Mechanical Drawing, Ete. 
Special inducements to those who write now mentioning choice of 
course. National Correspondence Schools (Inc.) 
E. J. Heeb, Pres., 36 N. Penn. St., Indianapolis, U. 8. A. 











NO MORE PLUMBERS’ BILLS 
CLEARS TRAP OVERNIGHT 


Send 10¢c. and your grocer’s name, and we will 
send you a box that will save money and worry; 
if you buy it once you will never be without it, 


BSINKERENE CO., American Tract Building, New York 
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FLORAL BUTTERFLY PLANT | 


No plant possesses so many good points as do these two glo- 
tious new Commelinas. Of graceful trailing habit, superb for 
carpet bedding or for hanging pots. /n# pots they bloom every 
day in the year.  n the garden from May until frost, showing 
daily scores of large winged, butterfly-like blossoms. Color (N 
1) the most beautiful blue to be found in any flower. A shade so 
exquisitely lovely as to baffle description Thrives in sun or 
shade, wet or dry, rich or poor soil; as easily raised as a weed from 
seed or cuttings, grows rapidly, flowers at once, and propagates 
so easily that plants are very cheap. Blooms in 50 days from seed 


No. 1 — Exquisite Blue, like tropical Butterflies 
No. 2 — Kosy Pink, in other respects like No. 1 


Strong plants for blooming at once, by mail, guaranteed to grow, 
2Oc each; the 2 for 30c, 5 for 6Oc. 
Seed of both colors mixed, 25 cts. per packet. 


FRE OUR GREAT CATALOGUE of Flower and 

Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and Kare New 
Fruits, Profusely Illustrated, Large Colored Plates — 1% 
pages. Do not miss our great Novelties, Emperor Asparagus 
(crop in 11 months from seed), Early Lima, Perpetual Khu- 
barb, Pineapple Onion, Climbing Currant and Blackberry, 
Everblooming Wistaria, Tree, and Double Lilacs, etc. We 
have the finest Asters, Pansies, Peas, Stocks, Verbenas, Gera- 
niums, Azaleas, Ruses, Palms, Ferns, Begonias, Gloxinias, 
Violets, Phioxes, Gladiolus, Cannas, Dahlias, Lilies, Cala- 
diums, Shrubs, Vines, New Fruits, and all Vegetables. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 








You can grow roses like these in your own garden if 
you start right. Failure is caused by planting weak pot 


plants. Weare specialists on 


American Beauty Roses 


have 100,000 now growing in especially equipped green- 
houses. Recognized as largest growers of Roses in the 
world. We will send you strong rose bushes, the true 

an Beauty, with heavy roots in vigorous health— 
hardy bushes (not pot plants), that with a little care will live 
for years in any climate in United States producing 
abundance of rich, red blooms from June until October. 
1 , 60 cts.; 4 Bushes, $2.00 ; 1 Dozen Bushes, $5.00 
Delivered to your home safely packed, express prepaid. To 
yurchasers of 4 bushes, we send 1 new rose Ivory; of 1 doz. 
| er ame 1 Ivory and 1 new variety imported rose. (Free.) 
Write for booklet containing valuable rose information. 
HELLER BROS., 900 8, Main St Hew Castle, Ind. 

Se et 





SURPRISE 


DAHLIAS 


/2 FOR 60 CENTS 


23 FoR B/ 2° 


Half usual price 

These Dahlias are grown from seeds of all classes. 
Pompon, Show and Cactus. Both double and single 
flowers will be produced; they have never blos- 
somed but will this season. New varieties of Dahlias 
are obtained from seedlings and every purchaser can 
be assured of a wealth of bloom and a number of 
valuable novelties. Order now. 


VICK’S GARDEN AND FLORAL GUIDE 


free with every order, and to others who write and mention 
what they wish to grow. Splendidly illustrated. Full of 
information and advice on planting. Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds, Roses and Shrubbery, Piants, Bulbs and 
Small Fruits—it contains them all. Whether you grow for 
profit or pleasure it will help you. Send for it 


JAMES VICK’S SONS, 181 Main St. E., Rochester, N.Y. 























int Grass Seed: 


{ from the Blue Grass State} 


WOOD, STUBBS & CO.’S 
EVERGREEN LAWN GRASS SEED 


is the most successful and universally satisfactory ever 
offered. Endorsed by Park and Cemetery Superin- 
tendents, Landscape Gardeners and owners of large 


os oe eee. 
Green Lawn in Six Weeks from Sowing 

a - forms a THICK VELVETY GREEN TURF in 
four to six weeks THAT WILL NOT DIE OUT and 
can be depended upon under all ordinary conditions. 
Withstands heat, ore and severest cold. 

PRI » W. & Co.'s “* Evergreen Lawn Grass,” 
post-paid to ‘any’ pate halt 15 cents; Quart, 25 
cents; 4 Quarts, 90 cents. Quart sows 250 square feet. 

In ‘bulk, BY EXPRESS OR FREIG HT, buyer pay- 
ing charges: Peck (5 lbs.), $1.25. Bushel (20 Ibs.), $4.00. 
Five bushels or over, $3.50 per bushel. Sow 60 pounds 
to the acre. 
We Will Mail Free a those interested our compre- 
ensive book, “Success with 
Lawns."" Gives val = Ae infarmation for the preparation, 
development and care of Lawns. 


. Wood Stubbs & © Louisville Ky 


























Some Timely Floral 
Suggestions 





Spring Flowers for the Table 


75) PRING buds and blossoms are the most 
appropriate decorations for a spring 
luncheon or dinner. One pretty way to 
use them is to have a round basket, 

a about eight inches in diameter and five 
inches high, covered on the outside with pussy- 
willow twigs tied or sewed on. On the inside have 
a tin pan filled with water, in which have a variety 
of spring flowers. 

The pussy-willow may also be combined with the 
scarlet blossoms of the flowering quince. A large 
bow! of pussy-willow boughs and the Pyrus japonica 
should occupy the centre of the table, the bow] rest- 
ing on a centrepiece of white Japanese drawn-work 
placed over red silk. Petals of the quince blossom 
should be scattered freely over the tablecloth. 
Surrounding the centrepiece have four little fairy 
lamps representing the heads of kittens ; the light 
shining through their glass eyes, and big bows of 
red ribbon being tied around their necks. The 
place-cards may show little pussies made from the 
pussy-willow buds neatly gummed on the card; pen 
or brush supplying heads, tails, 
ground. 





paws and back- | 


A square of real green moss placed in the centre 


of the table, with little bunches of spring flowers, 
such as violets, primroses, arbutus, etc., placed 
upon it, makes a charming spring centrepiece. 

At a tulip tea the prevailing color of each room 
may be of the same color as the tulips. Each 
mantel should be decorated with maidenhair ferns 
and fairy tulip lamps. If one have electric lights 
the bulbs should be covered with crépe paper in the 
| chase of tulips. The dining-room table should 
bear a glass bowl filled with pink tulips, and the 
candles should be shaded with pink silk shades. 

Another way to use tulips is to have each tulip of 
the mass in the centre of the table tied with green 
ribbon matching the stems, the ribbon from each 
flower being carried up and canght to the chandelier 
in a great flutfy bunch 


~ 
How to Grow the Sweet Pea 
By Eleanor M. Lucas 


SEEDS sown in late March or early April will 

yield a late May harvest, and from then on 
until frost the tangled masses of green vines will 
bear myriads of blossoms presenting an opalescent 
sea of beauty, if these directions are followed. 

Prepare the soil with some good fertilizer; if 
manure is used let it be well decayed. Fresh 
manure may rot the seeds, but if the seeds germi- 
nate a wealth of vine and no blossoms will be the 
result. Having spaded and pulverized the soil, 
stretch a line as long as the rows are to be. The 
young vines are so fresh a green when they appear 
it is a pity to mar their unconventional grace with 
ungainly rows. Select a sunny situation as the vines 
need plenty of heat to develop the blossoms. By 
the side of the line make a trench six inches deep. 
Sow the seeds thickly in the trench and cover them 
with two inches of soil. 

After germination, and the seedlings are two or 
three ,inches high, the surrounding soil should be 
drawn around them. Be careful not to cover the 
crown of the plant. Keep repeating this as the 
seedlings grow until the trench is almost full, leav- 
ing, however, a shallow groove about the roots, in 





which the water is to be placed during the summer | 


months. Thus treated the roots are deep and cool 
when the heated term comes. 

When the tendrils begin to form arrange the sup- 
ports. Poultry netting of coarse mesh is good, also 
brush, such as tree prunings with the branching 
tops left on. As summer approaches give plenty of 
water; let it run in the shallow trench, so that the 
roots may be benefited. Also mulch with old com- 
post, lawn clippings or leaves, as this retards 
evaporation and keeps the roots coo] and moist. 


A 
on 


To Keep Violets Fresh 


DIG up one or more bunches of the common 

blue violet in full bloom, enough to fill a 
pretty glass or china dish or a deep soup-plate. 
Dampen them well and keep them damp and they 
will bloom for from one to two weeks, and will be 
much more pleasing than a bunch of cut violets. 
When they cease to be pretty, plant them out-of- 
doors, where they will blossom the next year; and 
refill the dish with fresh plants. 

A dish arranged in this way may be used as a 
centrepiece for the dining-room table, or used in 
guest-room or library. An invalid would be pleased 
with a dish of violets arranged in this way. 


oe 
Asters for Winter Blooming 
By Eleanor M. Lucas 


SOW the seeds in the open ground in May and 

cultivate the little seedlings when they come 
up. Water freely, and allow no buds to form. In 
July pot as many plants as wanted in three or four 
inch pots according to the size ef the roots. Use 
rich soil, a mixture of loam, sand and well-decayed 
manure. Water thoroughly and place in the shade 
for a week. Then give more sun, and induce a 
thrifty growth by pinching off the tips of the branches 
occasionally. Once a week give some form of plant 
food. When the pots become too small for the 
plants transplant them to larger pots, disturbing the 
roots as little as possible, and using one size larger 
pots. When the roots crowd these shift again until 
eight-inch pots are reached. These frequent shift- 
ings will produce a vigorous root action, and healthy 
foliage and large flowers will be the result. In 
late September, if carly. frosts occur, cover the 
plants. In October give them a permanent home 
in the window. Keep the foliage clean by spraying, 
and give as much sun as possible. Be every bit as 
careful not to overwater them as you are not to let 
them suffer for water; once stunted no amount of 
care will develop large flowers. 

During the holidays the plants will make a brave 
show.’ The small side flowers should be pinched 
off to allow the central bloom of each branch to 
become more perfect. 
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Toilet and Bath 


£Y 


vf 


The Joys of Home 


include the joys of cleanliness. Good, pure Wool Soap is 
a daily source of joy to all who have a care for their skin. 


Wool Soap is an absolutely pure, white soap, made of the best materials, and 
especially adapted to all requirements of the toilet and bath. 


Made by Swift @ Company, Chicago 
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RESIN ibe OYSTER BAY, N.Y. 
Our Catalogue of EVERY’ THING ba. THE LAWN mailed free to all whu mention this Magazine | 
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TRON-FLOWER-VASES 


WITH RESERVOIR 
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ime Sales Al U ALBEI 


Iron Fence Cheaper than Wood. 
For residences, court houses, cemeteries, churches, 
school houses, hospitals, parks, cemetery lot en- 
closures. AGENTS WANTED. 

Write today for catalogue of 100 designs. 


The Stewart Iron Works, 2¢?t.4:.; onic. 
Decorate Your Yard || ALL STEEL LAWN FENCE 


The OUT DOOR ART CLUB, whose members like Cheap as Wood 
beautiful yards, has a model design for decorating We make Wire 
the home yard. They will tell you all about it and Wrought Iron 
for a postage stamp. Lawn Fence, 


OUT DOOR ART CLUB, Box 16, Station F, Brooklyn, N. ¥. Cemetery anc 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE a eae 


we sell direct tc 
the user at whole 

25 designs, all steel. 

Handsome, durable.— 


Buy direct from us. Save Agents’ Com- 
Write for FREE CATALOG. 
UP-TO-DATE M’F’G COMPANY 
Cc} 901 North 10th St. TERRE HAUTE, IND 
heaper than a wood fence. 
il V Special inducements to 
rtt ttt ‘ . : 
A is 5 nes 


GREAT POULTRY BOOK 
KOKOMO FENCE 


My 1903 catalogue. Elegant in illustration, full of 
practical hints, describes 56 breeds of prize winners 

MACHINE Co. Low prices for birds and eggs. Book postpaid, 16 

408 North Street 

Eokomo, Indiana 7 
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IRON SETTEES 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 























sale prices. 


mission. 





cents. Calendar for 1903 on cover. 


B. H. GREIDER, RHEEMS, PA. 
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With the Dip Hip Without the Dip Hip 


Mg 


Our Dip Hip Corsets are the only 
models that mold the hips and keep 
them in so your spring gown will 
fit just like the late fashion plates. 
The clinging skirt is still the rage 
for spring and summer. To secure 
this effect, insist on having Dip Hip. 


GD)ae 





If not easily obtained in your town, write us, 
mentioning the dealer’s name and we will supply 


you. Every woman needs our ‘*Corset Guide,”’ 
which keeps you posted on the newest styles and 
helps you to select the proper corset for your 


figure. Sent free on request. Write for it today. 


GAGE-DOWNS CO., Chicago 

















-* 
ummeees §=Ask Your Shoeman! 
The strength of the 
modern building is in its 
steel frame. Shoes are 
better made on this plan. 
‘Wear Proof” war- 
.ranted shoe linings are 
A ‘the steel frame of the 
‘shoe. Write for /ree 

x Sample “Wear Proof.” 

r Parnsworth, Hoyt & Co., Boston 


Chicago and St. Louis 
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Refined and Remunerative = 


A new profession for women is advertisement writing. 
But few are engaged init now. These few are uniformly 
successful. There’s a demand for bright women who 
can write business-bringing announcements. You can 
learn to do this under a competent, conscientious teach- 
¢r—a man who knows advertising, knows it thoroughly, 
and knows how to teach it. The graduates of the 
course prepared by Elmer Helms, for years a Wana- 
maker ad-writer, are all doing very well. Let us put you 
in communication with them, so you may learn in private 
letter what we have done for them. We'll do as much 
for you. The more closely you investigate, the better 
pleased both you and we shall be. Write for booklet. 

FIFTH AVENUE SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 

114M FirtH Avenue, New York City 
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5] ph i of - 
FOR ANY KIND OF FLOORS 


A superior finish — waterproof, scratch- 
less — elastic — brilliant and durable 
klet, “Floor Plan Z,” tells all about the 

of floors. Sent free for the asking. 
PRATT « LAMBERT, 79-97 Tonawanda 8t., Buffalo, N.Y. 
New York Buffalo Chicago 


Stallman’s Dresser Trunk 


Have you seen one? It is up-to-date 
Think of it, everything within reach. 
No heavy trays, but light, smooth 
drawers. Holds as much and costs no 
more than a good box trunk. Hand 
riveted, almost indestructible. Once 
—T tried, always recommended. Sent 
C. O. D., privilege examination. 

ae. Stamp for Catalog. 

F. A. STALLMAN 
41 W. Spring St., Columbus, O. 
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Literary Queries 


By the Literary Editor 





HE first novel, aside from the books of 
**Ruth’’ and ‘* Esther’’ in the Bible, 
which may be regarded as the earliest 
surviving examples of the pastoral and 

8 the historical novel, was ‘* The Golden 
’ of Apuleius. ‘‘Il Novellino,” by’ various 
unknown Italian authors, comes next, and then 
follows Boccaccio’s famous work, published in 
1353. The first English novel was the ‘‘ Euphues”’ 
of John Lily, issued in 1579, and the first American 
one was ‘‘ The Foresters,’”’ by Jeremy Belknap, 
brought out in 1792. 


The Baroness von Hutten, the author of *‘ Our 
Lady of the Beeches,’’ is an American, a native of 
Pennsylvania. She was a Miss Riddle, and met 
her husband while staying in Italy. He is a de- 
scendant of the famous Franconian poet and 
reformer, Ulrich von Hutten, known as ‘the 
German Juvenal.’’ 


“Elizabeth and Her German Garden,” it has 
been authoritatively stated, is by the Countess von 
Arnim, whose maiden name was May Beauchamp. 
She is an English woman. 


Rudyard Kipling has been living since last 
summer. in a new home, known as ‘‘ Bateman’s.’’ 
It is a historic old house, dating back to 1634, and 
is situated at Burwash, an ancient English village 
in the heart of the Sussex Downs. 


Alice Caldwell Hegan, who has written ‘** Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch” and ‘** Lovey Mary,” 
became Mrs. Cale Young Rice last December. 
Mr. Rice is a poet. 


“Mary Had a Little Lamb.” So much inter- 
est was aroused by a previous statement in this 
column regarding the authorship of this poem that 
a few more facts about it are now given. As 
originally written by John Roulstone, about 1520, 
it contained three stanzas. Years after they became 
known to Mrs. Sarah Josepha Hale, who added two 
more, and then published all five in her school 
song-book in 1834, with the result that the whole 
poem has since sometimes been wrongly attributed 
to her. 


Josephine Dodge Daskam, the author of several 
volumes of short stories about girls and children, 
lives in Stamford, Connecticut, where she was born 
in 1876. 


A Cosmopolitan Author is Thomas A.Janvier, 
who has written eight or ten volumes of stories. 
He was born in Philadelphia, and has lived in the 
West and Southwest as well as in Mexico, France 
and England. All these countries have furnished 
scenes for his stories. 


Love of Nature is the keynote of ‘‘ The Simple 
Life,’ by Charles Wagner. By birth an Alsatian, 
his boyhood was passed in the Vosges Mountains, 
among which he roamed most of the time, spurred 
on by his natural bent for living in the open air. 
He is constantly seeking converts to his views on 
the beauty of the outdoor life. 


“Absence Conquers Love” is the title of a | 


poem by Frederick W. Thomas, the most familiar 
lines of which are — 


“’Tis said that absence conquers love ; 
sut oh! believe it not. 
I've tried, alas! its power to prove, 
But thou art not forgot.” 


The author was a lawyer and journalist as well as 
a novelist and poet. He was born in Rhode Island 
in 1808 and died in Washington, D. C., in 1866. 


“The Heritage of Unrest” is Gwendolen 
Overton’s first novel, although she has been writing 
short stories since 18g0. She was born 
plains about twenty-eight years ago, and lives in 
California when she is not traveling. She was 
educated chiefly in Paris, and knows Spanish as 
well as French. 


Baron Minchhausen was a real person, a 
German soldier of the eighteenth century, who 
became notorious for the impossible adventures he 
related after serving in the Kussian Army. He was 


not, however, the author of the book that goes | 


under the name of ‘‘ Baron Munchausen.’’ That 
volume was written by R. E. Raspe, an exiled 
German, and published in England in 1785 as the 
work of the imaginative Baron. 


About Eighty Thousand Books are published | 


every year. Of these Germany issues nearly twenty- 
five thousand. England publishes about eight 
thousand, and the United States about five thousand. 


Rufus Choate, in an address made in 1843, 
spoke of ‘‘ a state without king or nobles,’”’ and ‘‘a 
church without a bishop.’’ His words inspired 
Charles Hall to write the poem with the well-known 
refrain, ‘* A church without a bishop, and a state 
without a king.’’ Hall’s poem contains four 
stanzas; another 
was published by Ditson in 1544. 


Emerson Hough, the author of ‘* The Missis- 
sippi Bubble,” is a native of Iowa and a graduate 
of its State University. 
is married. In the winter of 1899 he traveled on 
ski through the great Yellowstone Park, and later 
succeeded in getting Congress to pass an act pro- 
tecting the park buffaloes. 


“Tarry Thou Till I Come” is an old book 
under a new name. For three-quarters of a century 
it has been known by the title which its author, the 
Reverend George Croly, gave it when he published 
it in 1827, namely, ‘‘Salathiel: A Story of the 
Past, the Present and the Future.’’ A still more 
famous story on the same subject is ‘‘ The Wander- 
ing Jew,’’ by Eugene Sue. 


Daniel Webster inspired Hawthorne’s famous 
story of ‘‘ The Great Stone Face.’’ But, according 
to the romancer’s son, Julian Hawthorne, all the 
other characters in the tale are purely imaginary. 


on the | 


version containing five stanzas | 


He was born in 1857 and | 
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A CAN OF NEAL’S PURE 


ive booklet on Enamels and Enameling. 
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Clean Up— 
Spring 


Here! 


NEAL’S ENAMEL 


will help you out, for easily, quickly, economically it renews 
all the old furniture, chairs, dressers, bedsteads, tables, screens, 
pantry shelves, the bath tub; it adds sanitation as well as beauty 
to the refrigerator’s lining and what will it not do for picture 
frames and a hundred odd bits that are useless now? Clean up, 


Neal’s Enamel Now 


To every housekeeper who will send us her name and 
address, the name and address of the dealer from whom 
things, and 5 twoscent stamps for postage and packing, WE WILL SEND 
WHITE ENAMEL, ENOUGH TO COVER A CHAIR, 
WASTE BASKET, OR LARGE PICTURE FRAME, We will also send an iusiruct- 


New Era Prepared House Paint absolutely pure—lasts for years. 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 


DEPT. A, DETROIT, MICH, 


BROTHERS CO + ROCHESTER.N.Y.| 
AC TURE RS OF FINE T ABLE DEL I¢ a LES 
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Dr. Lyon’s 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century 
PREPARED BY 








AY. Lyor. DDS. 








$1.50 


for this beautiful 


$3.00 
China Rack 


Holds 36 Pieces 


This 
“ Patterson "’ 

China Rack, 
half price, $1.50 
| if names of 5 friends accompany order. Your name omitted in 
writing them, if preferred. Size 40 in. Oak—flemish or golden 
finish. Ornamental, useful, charming for Dining-room. Send 
for information and photo of decorated rack, natural colors 


free. G.W.Weatherby & Co.,191 Lakeside Bldg. ,Chicago,Il. 











In every package you will find 
Quality! Quantity !! Quickness !!! 
MINUTE GELATINE is z2 


Absolutely Pure. Requires 
No Soaking, No Measuring. 
Makes the Most and the Best. 

At your grocer’s ; or 


Send 15 Cents 
for Pull-sized Two- Pac 
and our new “ Minute Man” Mouge 
Book. This also tells about our 
Minute Tapioca ani Minute Malted 
Cereal C ° 
Address WHITMAN GROCERY C0, 


Dept.L Orange, Mass. 



















WHITMAN GROCERY 
ORANGE. MASS 














Labor saving 
levice ever 


GREATES 


— — 


~! invented, worth three 
a . closets, prevents waste, 
— 4 ST AF FORD saves time, trouble, space 
a and labor. Convenient 
al baking utensil 
Patra) | places for baking utensils, 
Kl 4rCHEND e cereal products, spices, 
H table linen, et We 
2iNF . make 20 styles, ali sizes, 
CABINET e price §2.5 and up 


Following bar 
alogues FREE 
sitchen Cabinets and 
Furniture, No. 550A. Sewing 
General Merchandise, No 


gain 


550 B 


Machines and Organs, No 
550 C. 


Office Furniture, No. 550. Get our wholesale factory prices 
E. H. STAFFORD & BROG., Chicago 








Buy a Rip Van Winkle 
Spring Bed and you 
buy the best there is. 
On sale at leading 
Furniture Stores. 

The National Spring Bed Co. 




















Guaranteed for 20 
years. Does not sag. 
Lasts a lifetime. 


Illustrated book of Rip 
Van Winkle sent for 2c. 
stamp. 


New Britain, Conn. 
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SILVERWARE 
A NEW WAY TO 























































STOCK A 
SILVER CHEST 


is a GOOD CORSET as it 
Cannot Break at the Waist 


Cresco, Style 302 — ‘The best $1 corset made. Long, medium and 
short, in jean, white, drab or black, for size 30 or under. Comes 
also in sateen, brocade, batiste and summer 
net. Insures perfect figure, grace and com 
fort; while the disconnection at the waist 
adapts the corset to the form and prevents 
the pussibility of breaking at sides. 





The only way to get Cereta Silver- 
ware is to save Cereta coupons that 
you get in packages of Quaker Oats 
and Pettijohn’s Breakfast Food. 

A Cereta Tea Spoon will be mailed 
to you for four Cereta coupons and 
fifteen cents in coin; or Cereta Cereal 
Spoon for twenty cents and four cou- 
pons; or Cereta Table Spoon for thirty 
cents and four coupons. 

A Cereta Tea Fork will be sent for 
twenty-five cents and four coupons; or 
a Table Fork for thirty cents and four 
coupons. 

The Knives are furnished with steel 
blades or plated blades as preferred. 
Either Tea Knife or Table Knife for 
fifty cents in coin and four Cereta 
coupons. 

The figures mentioned here rep- 
resent about one-third the retail 


Cresco Nursing — White and drab 
jean, $1.50 for size 30 or under. 
Possesses a patented shield at the 
bust, with snap fastenings, which 
prevents exposure and the soiling of 
mother’s garments. Material, fit and 
support perfect throughout. 


Cresco Abdominal—White or drab 
jean, $2 for size 30 or under. Pos 
sesses the distinctive Cresco features 
and in addition is made with a 
longer steel, curved at the bottom, 
light in weight, less stiff and heavy 
than spoon clasp. ‘The two buttons 
below the clasp prevent protruding in 
front and serve as additional support. 


Cresco Obesity —W hite or drab jean, 
$2.50 for size 30 or under. The pat 


—— 


~ ae, 














value of the ware. 

If you receive 1 piece of Cereta 
ware that is not entirely satisfactory, 
we earnestly ask you to send it back 


ented straps diagonally acrogs the 
front perfectly support the largest 
abdomen. The elegance and comfort 
obtained from the Cresco Obesity is 
appreciated by those for whom it is 






















designed. 


















at once, and we will return your 


















money. 


As CRESCO Corsets cannot break 
y at the waist they wear longer 
m™ than ordinary corsets and are 
therefore the cheapest corsets 
a lady can wear. Where the # 
CRESCO is not kept by dealers # 
take no substitute but send $: & 
to us direct for Style 302, size 30 % 
or under, drab, white or black jean, 
long, short or medium length. 


















This counts as one Coupon when 
accompanied by three coupons taken 
from packages of 


Quaker Oats or 
Pettijohn’s 
Breakfast Food 


The Cereta ware will reach you 
more quickly if you 


Address: Dept. 8, 
The American Cereal Co., Chicago 


L.H. J. Next time you need a corset 


FBR try a CRESCO 
THE MICHIGAN CORSET CO., Jackson, Michigan 



























This offer is good only in the United States and until Dec. 31, 
1904, unless extended hereafter. In ordering please do not send 
stamps. Write your name and address very plainly. 


























R&G 


Corset No. 837 


is designed to fit the normal aver- 
age figure. Ithas a moderately low 
bust and moderately deep hip. _ It is 
the best type of straight-front corset. 








It would be absurd 


to assert that nobody can make as good corsets as 
KABO, but it is quite safe to say NOBODY IS 
DOING SO, and further that there is no other line 
SO EXTENSIVE 
SO WELL BALANCED 
SO POPULAR 
Proof positive that the models are always the precise 
things decreed by fashion. OVER ONE HUNDRED 


of the most alluringly dainty STRAIGHT FRONT 
STYLES at $1.00 to $10.00, and intermediate prices. 


Write for catalog de luxe 


Kabo Corset Company 


388 Broadway 200 Monroe St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


It is a sensible corset, combining com- 
fort of fit with beauty of outline. It 
will suit all figures except the very 
slender and the very stout. 


The price is $1.50, Over 10,000 
dealers sell “837% and other 
R & G Corsets ranging in price 

from $f to $10. 


R &G CORSET CO. 
395 Broadway 
New York 
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rs. Halston’s Chat tor £aster Drides 


Allustrations by Ratharine N. Richardson 


HE wedding gown has pro- 
gressed with the times and is 
now made so that it will be 
suitable for many subsequent 
purposes after the important 
‘fevent.’’ It is no longer a 
gown to be packed away ina 
chest for succeeding genera- 
tions to peep at on rare occa- 
The traditional satin is still used, 





sions. 
but so softened is it with trimmings of lace, 


chiffon and tulle that only the merest 
glimpses of the fabric are visible. The same 
styles of trimming also apply to the wedding 
sown of silk. ‘‘ Daintiness and delicacy ’’ 
are the requisites for the wedding gown of 
the day. The satin orthe silk is but the 
foundation of the gown, consequently a far 
less expensive quality of either than that for- 
merly used may be selected for the purpose, 
and yet the same rich effect be obtained. 


co] CREPE DE CHINE, lace, gauze, chiffon, 
4 plain and embroidered, silk mull, and all 
the fine, sheer qualities of linen lawn, batiste, 
organdy, etc., are some of the less costly 
materials from which the wedding gown may 
be made. If any one of these dainty mate- 
rials is used a silk lining is desirable, but 
not always a necessity. Taffeta suitable for 
the foundation lining may be bought for fifty 
cents a yard. In the case of a Swiss or 
organdy wedding gown a foundation of lawn 
can be used where economy must be consid- 
ered. These foundation skirts are always 
made on the drop-skirt order, and finished 
with lace-trimmed ruffles. 

The nature of these soft, light-weight mate- 
tials makes them unsuited to the stiff, severe 
style of making which was formerly thought 
necessary fora wedding gown. The wedding 
gown nowadays is made on exactly the same 
plan as other gowns—that is to say, with 
full, straight-falling skirt and long lines. 


& NOTHING could be prettier for an entire 

, wedding gown than one of the soft white 
silk mulls, or one of the soft qualities of satin 
taffeta, trimmed with many little tulle ruch- 
ings, made with a skirt such as I have 
described, with a finely gaged yoke, and the 
deeper flounce trimmed quite to the knees 
with little tulle ruchings, the bodice being 
trimmed with a large round and shoulder 
collar ending in the front with two stolelike 
ends, the ends reaching to the waist-line, 
and both collar and ends being trimmed 
with tulle ruchings, the inner vest being also 
of the tulle, and the yoke and collar being 
transparent. 


A WORD more about the use of two 

materials in the construction of a gown, 
which fashion would be very effective in the 
case of a wedding gown. The bodice and 
upper portion of the skirt might be of silk 
mull or any one of the soft materials I have 
mentioned, and the lower edge of the skirt be 
a wide band of soft taffeta, the upper edge of 
the band being cut out in an irregular pattern 
and appliquéd to the skirt, the band being 
finished either with lace insertion or bands 
of feather-stitching. The lower edge, too, is 
often cut in a scalloped or pointed shape, and 
finished beneath with a full-kilted ruffle of 
the material used for the gown. The use of 
these soft, lacy materials with the equally 
soft silks is a pretty style to follow. The 
silk may be introduced also as a girdle to 
finish the bodice. 


LACE will form the foundation for many 

Summer gowns and for blouses also, that 
of the fine-meshed quality being used as a 
foundation upon which to appliqué the 
heavier-patterned laces; as, for instance, a 
fine net lace may be used for a blouse or for 
an entire gown, and the yoke and trimmings 
be of Irish crochet or Cluny lace. The same 
idea, of course, could be followed, substitut- 
ing for the finer lace a plain net lace such as 
point d’esprit or Brussels. 


THE change in skirts has been gradual, 

and the new skirts this spring are without 
exception made with long, graceful lines fall- 
ing straight and full from the waist to the hem 
line. _The flare is noticeably absent. The 
new skirt fits smoothly around the hips, but 
has somewhat more fullness in the back, this 
fullness being made by clusters of fine plaits 
or double box-plaits which are flatly stitched 


down. The plain habit-back effect is no 
longer seen, 


® ALL the materials that I have mentioned 

as being suitable for wedding gowns may 
be made up according to the following sugges- 
tions: The skirt with yoke around the hips. 
The yoke of tiny rows of gaging or shirr- 
ing, to which the skirt is attached in the form 
of a deep ruffle. The yoke may be made 
separately and a flounce attached, or the ma- 
terial of the skirt may be gored and the 
flounce made in one straight piece. The 
lower edge of the flounce is pretty when fin- 
ished with overlapping tucks, above which a 
lace insertion is used; or, if preferred, instead 
of the tucks and insertion a small ruffle may 
be used; in fact, the trimming of one ruffle 
upon another is a feature of many of the new 
skirts, the second ruffle often differing in ma- 
terial from that of the first; for instance, upon 
a gown of crépe de chine or lace the ruffle 
might be of either tulle or chiffon. 


& THE wedding veil is made of tulle unless 
G one possesses a family heirloom in the 
form of a lace veil. If tulle is used the veil 
should be made to reach the extreme edge of 
the skirt of the gown in the back and at the 
sides, and in front from about eight to ten 
inches below the waist-line. The front and 
back pieces of the veil should be separate and 
both be arranged upon a small bandeau. 
The bandeau should be made of cape net, or 
buckram wire, covered with tulle, and upon it 
the veil should be 
draped. It is always 
pretty to have a small 
spray of orange blos- 
soms where the veil 
rests upon the head. 
Of course the arrange- 
ment of the veil de- 
pends entirely upon 
its becomingness to 
the wearer. To some 
it is becoming wide 
and low, to others 
when draped high. 
Then, too, the mode 
of wearing the hair has 
much to do with the 
arrangement of the 
veil. Wedding veils 
are sometimes finished around the edge with 
a narrow lace insertion in an irregular pat- 
tern appliquéd to the tulle, which is cut out 
to shape with the insertion. 





THE Easter bride has a great quantity 

of materials to choose from for her gowns 
and separate blouses. There are the embroid- 
ered muslins and Swisses, linens of many 
grades and qualities, organdies, cheviots, 
madras, and so onadinfinitum. But to espe- 
cially pick out from this list the material for 
one gown which will answer the purpose of 
two I would suggest either flowered muslin 
or dotted Swiss. A gown of either of these 
materials may be made up to wear upon for- 
mal occasions such as small dinners, and yet 
at the same time be quite suitable to wear in 
the summer to church, or when visiting. 


% AS FOR silks there are the indomitable 

taffetas and satin foulards, and the newer 
Shangtung pongees. Coats for traveling and 
driving and to wear over light summer gowns 
are very often made of this same Shangtung 
pongee. Some of these coats are three- 
quarter length, and some are loose-fitting and 
made with wide cape collars and full bell- 
shaped sleeves; others are made on the 
severest tailor-finished models, and _ still 
others are elaborately trimmed with lace or 
appliquéd bands of silk. For going in and 
out of town, to slip on over a light gown, 
these coats are invaluable, but for more 
practical service probably the light- 
weight three-quarter-length cloth coat 
is better. a 


INDISPENSABLE articles for the 


trousseau are the negligees, which ys 


are pretty when made of crépon, 
albatross, and the flowered challies. 
A useful thing to have is a breakfast 
gown of Japanese silk or of fine-twilled French 
flannel made up without lining, or with only a 
short lining across the shoulders in the back 
and front. A breakfast gown may be cut with 
a graduated circular flounce forming a demi- 
train in the back and with double-breasted 
fronts finished with frogs made either of silk 
braid or of ribbon and rosettes. Theonly other 
trimming needed is a large collar of the silk 
plaited and edged with a frill of lace. 


bf FOR the afternoon and for church wear | 
© nothing nicer for a bride can be had than 
a gown of voile or canvas etamine. Indeed, 
so well liked are these materials that they are 
in many instances used for coat and skirt | 
suits. 
For the morning, and for the street in the | 
morning, blouse suits of challie and the | 


cheviots cannot be excelled for usefulness. 
Indeed, many of these mercerized goods look 
quite like the silk and woolen materials, and 
very often answer for the same purposes. 

For house and for informal evening gowns | 
the materials suggested for the wedding gown 
may be used. 
be a gown of some thin black material, as 
such a gown lends itself to many times and 
all seasons, and for informal occasions is 
invaluable. A gown of lace net, trimmed 
with lace or appliqués of taffeta, and made 
with a transparent yoke, collar and sleeves, 
or a gown of satin taffeta, are both suitable for 
demi-toilette. With the net gown very often 
two bodices are made, one suitable for the 
street and the other for the house. 


%& A FEW words about the under-linen. 
White muslin petticoats are pretty and 
serviceable when made with scalloped ruffles 
done in buttonhole-stitch; in fact, for service 
this form of embroidery and the blind em- 
broidery cannot be surpassed. All pieces of 
under-linen can be finished with scalloped 
buttonhole edges and trimmed with button- 
holes through which ribbon may be run. 

The newest under-bodies are now made 
with some fullness in the back, the fullness 
being arranged by clusters of fine plaits at 
the waist-line; a drawing-string fits them in 
snugly to the waist. This is a good shape to 
use for under-bodies to wear with the loose 
full blouses of the summer gowns. 


% IN WHITE petticoats the fullness of the 
y back is kept in place and flat by means of 
tucks. Petticoats of alpaca, with ruffles fin- 
ished with clusters of pin-tucks, are useful for 
traveling and general street wear; and those 
of wash silk, trimmed with ruffles and white 
blind embroidery, are most dainty. For those 
who are inclined to be stout petticoats are 
made upon hip yoke bands and the skirt por- 
tion attached to these, the yoke being very flat 
and smooth-fitting. The petticoat, however, 
must be gored. The old-fashioned gathered 
style of petticoat is quite obsolete. For avery 
best petticoat one of taffeta of a good quality 
is probably the most desirable. It does not 
pay to buy a cheap grade of taffeta. When 
expense must be considered it is far better to 
invest in one of soft silk or of wash cotton. 


@ THE traveling or going-away gown for 

the spring or the summer bride may be of 
mohair Sicilienne, or a fine serge, which are 
materials that may be worn also throughout 
the autumn. Such suits are best when made 
in the coat and skirt style to wear with sepa- 
rate blouses of linen, cheviot or soft silk. 
If an entire gown of the same material is 
wished one of blue-and-white shepherd’s 
plaid, or one of the small-checked dark 
green-and-blue plaids, would be appropriate. 
Trimmings of 
narrow bands of 
taffeta or moiré 
silk, or stitching 
alone, would be 
sufficient, the 
bodice being re- 
lieved by an em- 
broidered collar 
of heavy linen or 
crash, the em- 
broidery being 
done in the pre- 
vailing colors of 
the material. 










& AS TO the bride’s hats, the travel- 

ing one should match in color the 
traveling suit, or it should be a solid 
black or tan hat, which could be worn 
with other gowns. For afternoon and to | 
wear with the visiting costume nothing is 
more becoming than the black hat of fine 
chip, or the one of lace and tulle. Then a | 
between hat is needed. For this probably a | 
straw hat would be the best. It might be | 
trimmed with flowers, or with what are so | 
pretty this year, rosettes of lace mixed with | 
pompons composed of small flowers, such as | 
marguerites and violets. 


| 


| 
In all trousseaus there should 











We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct to us 


New Costumes in 
Exclusive Patterns 


Here is a proposition that every one 
who desires to dress well should con- 
sider. Some ladies who much prefer 
to have their garments made to order 
frequently hesitate to do so on account 
of the usual additional cost over ready 
made dresses. 

Our unequalled facilities entirely 
overcome this objection, and any lady 
can have her garments made to order 
by us in the very latest fashions at 
from $10 to $25 below the prices 
usually demanded. 

We make every garment especially 
to order, thus insuring the perfection 
of fit and finish. No matter where you 
live we pay express charges. 

Our new Spring and Summer Cata- 
logue illustrates an exquisite line of 
ladies’ costumes and skirts. Our de- 
signs are exclusive and are shown by 
no other house, and the materials from 
which we make our garments .com- 
prise the very latest fabrics. 

Our Catalogue illustrates : 

New Suits, well-tailored, showing 
many variations of the prevailing 
fashions, from Paris models, 

$8 tc $35. 


Etamine Costumes in styles to pre- 
vail during the coming season, 
$12 to $35. 


New Skirts, well-fashioned, in Spring 
and Summer weight materials, look 
cool and feel cool too, $4 to $20. 


Rainy-Day and Walking Suits and 
Skirts, Jaunty Jackets, Travel- 
ing Dresses, etc. 


Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples of 
the materials from which we make our gar- 
ments; they will be sent free by return mail, 
A postal will bring them. Order what you de- 
sire; any garment that does not fit and please 
you may be returned promptly and your money 
will be refunded. Our aim is your satisfaction. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
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Lawn Dress 
$1.50 


Style suitable for little 
boys. Made in Russian 
effect, with a band from 
shoulder. Collar and 
band edged with em- 
broidery; 2 and 3 year 
sizes. 









Our 
Spring and Summer 


Catalogue 


(sent for 4 cents post- 
age) describes over 
2,000 articles — 1,000 of 
which are illustrated — 
for the Complete Outfit. 
ting of Boys, Girls and 
Infants. 


We have no branch stores—no agents 
Correspondence receives prompt attention 
Address Dept. 1 
60-62 W. 234d St., ~ 








SPRING 


BOYS’ NEW FASHIONS “is: 


Boys’ Monogram 
Sailor Suit 


AGES, 3 to 10 


Price, $5.00 


Entirely New 
and Pretty 


Material is of 
very fine quality Navy 
Blue Serge—abso- 
lutely all wool and 
fast color. The collar 
has three rows of white flat 
braid, and the sleeve has 
embroidered silk design of 
the letters “U.S. N.” in 
either white or red silk. 
You can obtain these suits 
with monogram of your 
choosing for seventy-five 
cent. entra, 


This Trade-Mark is the strongest guarantee 
of high-grade materials, correct .-—— — 
: workmanthip. A label this 








ade-mark is sewed on the inside pocket of 
every garment. 


Leading Clothiers and Department Stores throughovt the 
country carry our goods 

We would like to place our New Spring Catalogue for 
1903 in the hands of every mother. Mailed on request. 


ALSBERG, MORITZ & CO. *°srvr"voxa"** 


K: 


Boys Waists 
Cheaper Goods 
Are no 


and Blouses 
Economy 


There are 
no better 


















are determined by their man- 
ners. ‘lhose of course are a 
matter of training, but think 
how much also depends on the 
boy’s dress. 

No boy can be easy and self- 
»ossessed if he is conscious that ” 

is waist or blouse does not appear as well as 
those of his playmates. So there’s nothing de- 
sirable in cheap garments if they make the boy 
feel cheap and neither wear so long nor wash so 
well as the K. & E. $1.00 kind, 

. ASK YOUR DEALER 

Our book, “A Boy's Dress and His Character," is valuable 
to mothers. Your dealer will give you a copy free or we will 
send you one for 10 two-cent stamps and your dealer's name. 


CHAS. EISENMAN & CO., Cleveland, U. 8. A. 








$10 "545 


On a Sewing Machine 


Don't take our 
word for this — we 
can prove it. We 
ship from factory 
“on approval” at 
factory prices. We 

have no agents, pay no 

commissions, hence save 

you money. We publish 

the most comprehensive 

book ever written about 

\ Sewing Machines, hand- 

somely printed incolors, 

with cloth Samples of 

ruffling, tucking, etc., done with 

attachments. This book tells you 

what constitutes a rea//y high grade Machine — how to 

detect the weak points —the right price to pay, etc., and 
how to dispose of your old Machine. 

Send for FREE Samples and Book No. R-204. 
THE HOMER YOUNG CO., Ltd. (Makers), TOLEDO, 0. 
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Little Folks in Their Laster Clothes 
A Talk by One Mother to Other Mothers 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY KATHARINE 


RETTY Easter holiday 
dresses suitable for 


the gayeties of the 
season for the girls at home 
from school are made of 
Japanese silk, which now 
comes in a very pretty and 
delicate line of colorings as 
well as in white. This ma- 
terial is inexpensive and 
launders quite as well as 
the cotton materials, and is 
extremely soft and adapta- 
ble to the great variety of 
tuckings and plaitings 
which constitute quite 
ninety per cent. of the trim- 
mings of girls’ dresses. 
There is the straight tuck, 
the bayadére tuck and the 
and in these three varieties 





mitred tuck, 
lie the best choices for the trimming of girls’ 


clothes. Silk mull and mercerized mulls 
are also suitable for the dresses in question. 


& THE skirts of the dresses of the thinner 

materials are prettiest when ruffled, the 
ruffles being either straight, in the Spanish 
fashion, or circular tucked ones, the latter 
being quite deep, or the tucks are arranged 
vertically, either in clusters or continuing 
unbroken around the top of the flounce. The 
lower edges of the flounces may be finished 
with a plain hem, with a cluster of overlap- 
ping tucks, or with an irregular piece of lace 
insertion, the latter style being very pretty 
In some instances beneath the 


| deeper ruffle there is a small narrow one of 


| 





lace or of the material itself finely plaited to 
give an additional fluffiness atthe edge. The 
bodices are almost always of the round “‘baby”’ 
shape and worn with a girdle or sash. 


& OTHER dresses of thin material, when 

intended for tall, slender girls, are very 
pretty when kilted in small plaits. This, in 
effect, gives the fullness that the old style of 
accordion-plaits did, but the kilted skirts 
require far less material. The skirt at the 
top is fitted flatly into a yoke by means of 
shirring, and shirring is. again used on the 
bodice to form another yoke, small and round 
in shape. And again, a high-fitting girdle 
formed of shirrings finishes the bodice at the 
waist-line, this making a very full little round 
‘baby ’’ waist, which is youthful and pretty 
in style. The sleeves are shirred at the top 
and at the wrist, with much fullness between. 
The only trimming necessary for such a gown 
is a sash of one of the wide, soft sash ribbons. 


y THERE is very little difference between 
; the straight one-piece plaited dresses worn 
by girls this summer from those of last. The 
only noticeable difference is in the shape and 
width of the plaits, which widen out at the 
top, grow narrower toward the waist-line and 
are stitched at both edges. In some dresses 
the plaits are fastened to the waist-line; in 
others only the two outside plaits are joined 
to the waist-line, the centre one being fast- 
ened from three to four inches from the collar 
and then allowed to hang straight and loose, 
giving a pretty Empire effect. This same 
idea is carried out in the back. The sleeves 
are plaited at the top and left very loose and 
full. The trimming on these plaited dresses 
usually consists of flat bands in a color con- 
trasting with the material of the gown. If the 
dress is of striped Galatea the bands might 
be of a solid color and placed around the 
lower edge of the skirt in graduated depths 
and in small tab-shaped forms across the 
shoulders and running a short distance down 
each plait. “The collars and cuffs may be 
trimmed to match the shoulders. 


GALATEA, which is a good stout material 

for children’s clothes, is both service- 
able and pretty. It is, however, too heavy a 
material to make in any elaborate style and 
is not suitable for fine tucking. For boys’ 
dresses it is admirable, and for girls, too, 
when made in one of the simple box-plaited 
models. 





By Mrs. Ralston 


P ‘“PINAFORE FROCKS”’ is the name 
given to a new style of garment for little 
girls. The light-weight fabrics are distinctly 
preferable for them, as they are made quite 
straight and full and exactly after the style of 
the old-fashioned pinafores which were worn 
so generally by children twenty years ago. 
If of asoft, light fabric these frocks are hardly 
gored at all, but are made with the fullness 
gathered into either a small square or around 
yoke. Turn-over collars and very wide leg- 
of-mutton sleeves finished with deep hems 
complete the frocks. The yokes are some- 
times plain and sometimes formed of bands 
of flat embroidery of a color contrasting with 
the material. The yokes also may be smocked 
and the wristbands of the sleeves be finished 
in the same way. 

Japanese and India silks are two pretty 
materials of which to make these ‘‘ pinafore 
frocks,’’ which are simplicity itself and there- 
fore suitable for play, as they are so easily 
washed and ironed. There is, of course, 
nothing new in them, but sometimes in look- 
ing over old fashions the most helpful 
suggestions are found. 

The old-fashioned printed chintz and cali- 
coes in very small, neat patterns also may be 
used for these little ‘‘ pinafore frocks.’’ If 
desired these frocks may be made with remov- 
able guimpes so that on very warm days in the 
summer they can be used as low-neck dresses. 


& FOR a party 
@ dress fora small 
child the bodice is 
pretty when made 
without a standing 
stock collar, in 
which case it may be 
finished with a 
round, square or 
pointed yoke of all- 
over embroidery or 
lace. These yokes 
are not deep and 
are usually finished 
with shaped berthas 
of the same material 
as the ,dress, the 
berthas being 
tucked and finished to correspond in character 
with the trimming of the skirt. The sleeves 
are full leg-of-mutton in shape and made 
elbow length. 


THE straight one-piece dress for little 

girls grows in favor. It has the advantage 
when made in the wash goods of summer in 
being more easily washed and ironed than the 
dress made with skirt and waist. For the 
older girls—that is to say, the girls from 
eight years up—these dresses are designated 
as Empire in style, the better known term 
of Mother Hubbard being reserved for the 
dresses of the little ones from two to eight. 
There is practically little or no difference 
between the Empire dress and that known as 
the princesse. If there be any difference at 
all it is more marked in the new coats which 
are really more Empire in style of cut—that 
is to say, in the long, straight lines hanging 
from a short yoke. 


COATS suitable for Easter and for spring 

wear generally, which will answer for 
“‘ best’? at first, and later descend to the posi- 
tion known as ‘‘ second best,’’ are next in 
order. Coats for girls over twelve are 
being made with box backs and semi-fitting 
fronts. In some of the very light-weight 
cloths the coats are loose-fitting both in the 
back and front. Girls’ coats are made in 
smooth cloths, cheviots, light-weight tweeds 
and mohairs. Most of them have cape or 
deep collar trimmings, and full sleeves, which 
are known either as pagoda or leg-of-mutton 
sleeves. Still other coats are made circular 
in shape and are finished at the neck with 
a deep band trimming, the neck being cut 
V-shaped both in the back and front, the 
coat fastening at the left side. In some 
cases the coats are made single-breasted 
with band trimming on each side of the 
front and with wide, flowing pagoda sleeves. 
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& FOR the very little men and women the 

full-length coat is probably the best —that 
is to say, the coat reaching to the edge of the 
skirt. These little pelisses, as they are called, 
are made of broadcloth in a light weight with 
a smooth satin finish, and also in the all-wool 
corded Bedford, and in silks, the preferred 
silks being the soft corded ones and Louisine, 
peau de soie, and also the better grades of 
India and pongee. In cloth and the heavier 
silks these little coats are made with both 
full and plain backs, the backs with the 
fullness laid in plaits and attached to a short 
yoke in the back andfront. The plain circu- 
lar coats are seamed in the centre of the back. 


@ THE trimming on little children’s coats 

should not amount to much. A few full 
rosettes of narrow satin taffeta ribbon in the 
place of buttons down each side of the front 
is one pretty way of trimming them; another 
way is to have a flat band down each side of 
the front and around the lower edge of the 
coat fagot-stitched on to the material of the 
coat, the band giving the effect of a hem. 
The edge of the coat itself is entirely finished 
before this circular fold is attached by means 
of an ornamental embroidery stitch. The 
sleeves are capacious bishop ones in shape, 
and the cape is finished with a band after the 
same fashion as the coat. On the coats made 
of cloth it is not always necessary to line the 
capes, a narrow facing of silk being quite 
sufficient. On the coats of lighter grades of 
silk, such as India and pongee, tucks are 
plentifully used, and the coats are tucked in 
clusters both in the back and front. 


& THAT Fashion is a woman is certainly 

conclusively proved by the complacent 
satisfaction with which she apparently views 
the clothing of little boys. She does not 
deem it necessary to make the continual 
change in their clothes that she does in that 
of her own small sisters. Indeed, there is 
little new to tell concerning the making of 
little boys’ clothes. They remain practically 
the same—the Russian blouse tunic suit, and 
the sailor suit, and the combination of the 
two as athird choice. A pretty way to make 
suits for a little man of, say, from two to four 
years is with one wide double box-plait down 
the centre of the front and back, with an 
inverted plait at the sides under the arm to 
give fullness to the skirt. These plaits are 
pretty when stitched to the waist-line. The 
front plait should have a row of pearl buttons 
down each side. The sleeves should be full 
bishop ones with wide, rolling turn-over cufis 
andthe collar of the Eton shape. Witha suit 
of this kind a belt of the material or of white 
patent leather is worn. 


P SOME of the new hats for little boys are 
made with crowns of patent leather and 
wide, rolling brims of straw, the only trim- 
ming being a band of ribbon around the 
These round rolling shapes are the 
prettiest for the little 
men in both straw and 
heavy linens and 
piqués. 

For girls the fine 
soft chip hats trimmed 
with rosettes of ribbon 
and long streamers, 
or, again, with gar- 
lands of small flowers 
in many shades, will 
be used for better hats. 
These hats may be 
worn with many col- 
ored coats and frocks. 
For play and every- 
day hats the coarser 
rough-and-ready 
straws with round rolling brims and a band 
of ribbon, or two or three rosettes for trim- 
ming, will be worn. 

Soft silk, such as satin taffeta and India 
are also used for children’s hats, and, of 
course, nothing is prettier than the entire 
hats of organdy or muslin edged with lace 
trimmed ruffles. These latter hats can some 
times be made successfully at home. 
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| Che Zaster Coat and Jack | 
| ye L2a5Te OMT WIA wartkKe AN 
Original Designs by St or 
Airs. Ralston ) 
Diaulian te pois | pore ape 
rT} ee Mad cracks, and fails to give 
omas itche e1rce i 
M satisfactory wear. 
{ We know you have had 
THE varieties of style in the paarrs poh sent alll cn 
new spring coats keep well otieee hans : 
: apace with fashion this sea- ' 
son. The general tendency, how- “ e 
ever, is on the semi-fitting order. Silk 
Both short waist-line coats and 99 
the three-quarter-length coats are Secrets 
worn, the sleeves being quite fanci- 
fully shaped in the dressier models. is a small booklet 
: Plain coat sleeves are used for the telling wh our silk 
cloth coats intended for traveling g dia 
and general wear. garment did not ‘ 
wear well, and how to 
avoid making a 
: garment and having it : 
go to pieces 
. after little service. 
i 3 Beautiful 
} Advance 
Fashion Plates 
(14 x 20 inches ) 
with a copy of ‘‘ Silk Secrets,’’ sent 
prepaid to any address on receipt of the 
name of your dealer and four cents to 
pay postage. 
These plates are of the highest types 
of the Modiste’s latest creations, and 
cannot fail to give the recipient valuable 
ideas for her new costume. 
Dressmakers will find these | 
plates invaluable aids in | 
: their business. 
? Address YORK SILK MFG. CO. 
; Dept. A, York, Pa. 
- Manufacturers of over six miles of dress silks 
daily, and producers of the guaranteed brands 
: ** MONEYBACK ” and “ DIAMOND”? Dress Silks. 
f 
Y If the best you wish to buy, 
i) Ask the clerk for YAMA-MALT. 
OF COVERT CLOTH FOR A TAILOR SUIT | Then the selvage scan with care, 
GH THREE-QUARTER-LENGTH semi-fitting Ge, THIS design may be reproduced in any For my name ts printed there. 
y y — of covert cloth. Three yards of ps medium or light-weight material to 
t * forty-eight-inch goods would be neces- complete a tailor suit, or it may be 
; Sary to duplicate it. The lining may be made in any one of the new linen etamines eo i 
. either plain taffeta, Italian silk, farmer's tor midsummer. The collar is removable | 
rt satin or twilled tailors’ satin. and made of crash or linen. a a - al 
I | 
it 
$ , , , 
if I am the best little priced silk ever i 
“ made. My price is so tiny that really 
d I’m ashamed to mention it. The mer- 
. i chant who wants to give you the most 
z : for your money will sell me to you 
” : every time. Iam used for skirt linings 
m } and pretty fancies in silk. Yours for i 
i : economy and honesty, YAMA-MAIT, 
0 : DUNCAN & STENZ 
~ | Makers for the Trade, 
e 
on No. 466 Broome St., New York 
1 / A DRESSY DESIGN 
fs : oa COAT of satin taffeta with stitchings in white. j 
it i 7 From seven to eight yards of silk would be I 
> S * required at from seventy-five cents to a dollar | D | 
te | and a half a yard. The collaris of folds of heavy he Queen ot ress ' 
j white silk stitched with black. The design could | 
; also be reproduced in white linen. F ’ | 
r | abrics | 
1c t 
n- 
he | 
he | I 
le 
nd 
id 
A SEPARATE COAT 
> THE model on the left could be made in any | s 
ne light-weight material, or in cloth or silk, as a | Ask for the Genuine and 
ed separate coat to wear with spring and surmmer | 
suits, Six yards of single-width material would be I i 
wig required. The collar may be made of lace or nsist 
rs, embroidered muslin, P ‘ 
ar- On seeing the perforation 
ers 
ill i 
ts e © «8 e e008 e860 see8 & see 
* | SESS See Seat tee Ses | 
be i at oR Seer See es > 
ol- 1 wo *@eeee 2 © @©e ese « 
' ] eeeeees#e ee @eeece eeeate 
S. 
, 
ry- : 
= i AN EASTER JACKET | Every three yards on the Selvedge 
d y .. > THE model on the right could be used for 
ind ; bf a tailor suit of etamine, mohair or home- } 
* spun. it would be particularly appropriate 
im for a black costume, and also an appropriate one T h e . a Cc e M a k Se 4 i 
for a woman who is in mourning to wear with her A Meathly M ’ , ond ox Rennes re ' 
. Month Magazine devoter 0 LAC Making. ontains 
lia thin gowns. each neuen on ilfustrated lace lesson. New end cvtainal de- 
¢ 


signs. The latest lace ideas. February Number teaches 
Teneriffe lace; March, Bruges; April, Honiton and Point. 
Sample copy, 7c. Edited by 


ne 7 | | Sara Hadley 


50c. per year. 32 West 22d St., New York 
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S NEW and dainty as the sprii.g blossoms 
are the WOOLTEX garments awaiting 
your pleasure at the dealers. ‘he only 

ready-to-wear costumes that bear the stamp 
that means, “ fashion faultless ”’— 


oolte 


Fashion Faultless 


If you find a fault ina WOOLTEX garment, 
in fit, finish, style or wearing quality, kindly 
notify us. We believe they are perfect and 
intend to maintain their high quality. If you 
cannot conveniently buy WOOL'TEX gar- 
ments send us your dealer’s name. We will 
keep you posted, direct, on the styles, 


H. BLACK & CO., Cleveland, O. 


Mention The Ladies’ Home Fournal. 








For Men, Women and Children 


The best shoe for the feet of youth, manhood and old age. Abso- 
lutely correct in every detail of design and manufacture, following 
the lines of nature and a sure fit always. It took us over thirty 
years to bring it to such a degree of perfection. Sold nowhere else. 


JAMES S. COWARD, 2°%-274 Greenwich Street. 


near Warren, New York 
Send for Catalogue Mail Orders Filled 
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For fifteen years 
we’ve made a spe- 
cialty of Stainless 
Black Stockings at 29 cents 
(sold over a_ 1,000,000 
pairs). Lisle thread as well 
Ti as cotton, drop stitch and 
ry a lace as well as plain black, 
P - out arian, Ss oe as ome 

sizes, white soles if you 
ar want them —all at 29 cents. 


Nothing like them in America for the money. 


FRE Card of ‘‘ Stainless ’’ mending cotton with 
each pair. Postage 3 cents a pair extra 


MacDonnell’s 


Tremont Temple Store, BOSTON, MASS. 


Tesiny Mineral Moth Destroyer 


with Cabinet. Guaranteed to preserve all kinds of furs 
and woolens from moth for six years. Used success- 
fully for 25 years. Price $3.00. Full particulars on 
request. esiny, Manufacturing Purrier, Bridgeport, Conn. 

















| and more effectively 


HE foundation of all economical 

wardrobes is the tailor-made suit, 
therefore every working-girl 
should possess one. She may 
grow tired of it and substitute 
gowns and separate coats to take its place, 
but before she knows it she finds herself back 
again to the tailor suit, for from a purely 
economical point of view it cannot be re- 
placed by any other. Materials may fluctuate 
as to prices and uses, but the tailor-made suit 
remains suitable for almost any occasion, 
variety being given by the blouses and hats 
worn with it. 

For general use throughout the spring, 
summer and autumn months, and indeed 
through the winter months, too, in many 
cases, the striped English suitings in black 
and white, the dark gray mixtures, and the 
navy blues are probably as wise a choice as 
can be made for the cloth suit. These tailor- 
made suits for business purposes are nicest 
when made with a skirt of walking length 
and a short three-quarter-length jacket, the 
jacket being made semi-fitting and either 
single-breasted (in which case it is fastened 
with a fly front) or double-breasted, the 
sleeves being the straight coat-shaped ones. 


p 


: y A TAILOR-MADE suit of a material of a 
4 good quality and well and neatly tailored 
may be bought for from fifteen to twenty-five 
dollars. Such a suit with care will easily 
last for two seasons, so the outlay per year is 
practically from seven dollars and a half to 
twelve dollars and a half for the backbone, 
so to speak, of your wardrobe. 

Another choice for street wear would be a 
separate skirt in cheviot or pebbled cloth or 
one of the new small plaids in dark blue and 
green; these small plaids are so successfully 
blended as not to be pronounced in either 
color. The separate skirt worn with a sepa- 
rate blouse and a short jacket of covert cloth 
in tan or gray, or an odd black jacket, would 
cover your needs in this particular. 

If you possess a coat and skirt suit the 
next best dress for you to have for spring 
would be one of mohair, which is one of 
the very best materials for wear, as it is light 
in weight and sheds the dust. Starting in 
with a mohair gown you can rely upon its 
standing the test required of a work gown 
later in the season, when it has lost its first 
freshness. Mohair comes in width from 
thirty-eight to forty-five inches, and the price 
ranges with the width from fifty cents to a 
dollar and a half a yard. 


eS 


& THE question of color is a very important 

6 one in all economically designed ward- 
robes. Asin matters of art the safest selection 
is the color in a low key, soit is in the case of a 
woman’s clothes, particularly if they must be 
selected on an economical basis. This is a 
point which it is often difficult to make inex- 
perienced girls with a limited amount of 
money and an equally limited amount of 
clothes comprehend. With clothes in a low- 
toned scheme of coloring the possibilities of 
combination not only in the matter of altera- 
tions, but also in the combination of separate 
blouses, hats, stocks and girdles, is far easier 
arranged. The best 
color of all for the working-girl is navy blue. 
In fact it may be said that a navy blue serge 
is as standard as tie American flag, and a 
girl should feel as safe living under a navy 
blue serge as she does under the patriotic 
emblem of her country. 

The day has long since passed when the 
short walking-skirt was a thing useful only 
for rainy days. It is now considered quite 
as graceful as the longer skirt, and in the new 
models as many plaits are shown as are pos- 
sessed by the skirts of longer length. The 
skirt with the hip yoke and the plaits ending 
at the hip-line, above which the material is 
smooth and fits snugly, solves the problem 
when plaits are unbecoming to a stout figure. 
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IN ALL gowns of the cloth order and for 
workday purposes the skirt of walking 
length should be selected. By the skirt of 
walking length I meantheround straight skirt, 
not noticeably short, but of uniform evenness 
and roundness of length of from half an inch 
| to an inch from the ground. The shorter, 
rainy-day skirt is made quite two inches from 
the ground. The latter skirt can usually be 
made from the ready-to-discard one of an old 
tailor-made suit. 
For a best dress for church and informal 
| occasions there is quite a list of materials 
from which to choose. There is etamine, the 
rough, loosely-woven grade, and the canvas 
etamine. The former is from seventy-five 
cents to a dollar and a quarter a yard, and 
the latter from eighty-five cents to a dollar 
and seventy-fivecents. It requires from eight 
| to ten yards. for a gown of either of these 
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materials. Then there is voile, also a 
double-width material, which comes at from 
seventy-five cents to a dollar and a half a 
yard. These materials cannot be surpassed 
in their combined qualities of style and use- 
fulness. They are graceful to a degree and 
admirably suited to the styles of the moment 
with the full-trimmed skirts and the big 
drooping sleeves and _ plaited  bodices. 
Dresses of these materials may be made up 
with plaited skirts, shirred skirts, or the nar- 
row hip-yoke skirts which are formed entirely 
of clusters of gaging, with the lower hems 
trimmed with wide folds imitating tucks. 
To introduce a touch of color it is pretty to 
pipe or bind these folds with a contrasting 
color, using a soft silk in either a plain or 
polka dot, or a Persian pattern of coloring. 


eS 


e ONE word of suggestion as to the making 
© of these full-gathered skirts: Be sure to 
gore the front and side breadths. Do not 
depend upon simply pushing the fullness in the 
gathers toward the back, as this will leave the 
gaging uneven in places, and also make the 
skirt hang unevenly around the lower edge, 
with a strong tendency to drag and droop in 
the back and side backs. 

Then there is our very old friend, the 
challie gown, and it never does to forget our 
old friends. Challie comes at from thirty- 
seven and a half to fifty centsa yard. Inthe 
fine pin-points and all the small-sized polka 
dots it makes a very neat and tidy-looking 
shirtwaist suit, particularly if made up abso- 
lutely plain, depending only on the stock and 
belt and turn-over cuffs for its trimming. 
Challie dresses may be made up to be very 
thin and light in weight with linings of lawn, 
using only a half lining in the bodice across 
the back and shoulders. 
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& ANOTHER material exceedingly well 
G adapted for a dress to stand well through 
the working hours is mercerized cheviot. 
Indeed, so well does this material look that it is 
hard to believe that it is only cotton. It is 
twenty-seven inches wide and forty-five cents 
a vard, and especially pretty in the small 
broken checks on the shepherd’s plaid order, 
and is sufficiently well covered to make its 
uses such that it will not require too many 
trips to the washtub during the summer. 
There is another dress that comes, to my 
way of thinking, next in usefulness to the 
tailor-made suit for the working-girl, and 
that is the dress made of Persian lawn with a 
dark ground and a small white design. For 
usefulness through the warm days nothing 
quite takes the place of a dress of this sort. 
This lawn is from twelve and a half and 
fifteen cents a yard up, but the less expensive 
qualities answer the purpose quite as well as 
the more expensive ones. The Persian lawn 
gown should, of course, be made in the 
useful shirt and skirt fashion, with a touch of 
fine insertion or very fine organdy or lawn 
used as bands to trim the waist or the collar 
and cuffs. Too much white, of course, 
would make the dress liable to soil easily, 
and this is a point which unfortunately the 
working-girl must always consider. 
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& THERE are many kinds of materials 

within a very inexpensive range of price 
from which to select dresses for practically 
the same purposes as the dress of lawn. 
Between ten cents and fifty cents there are 
as many materials as there are pennies. In 
all summer materials it is not the value of 
the material as much as the manner of its 
making which makes a dress attractive. 
All dresses in the less expensive materials 
should be made in the most simple style that 
is possible. One girl I know, who is always 
the neatest-looking person and has an indi- 
viduality of style which is quite unique, did 
not possess in her wardrobe, last year, with 
the exception of a tailor-made suit, a single 
dress of a material costing over fifty cents a 
yard. Indeed, most of her summer dresses 
were made from goods costing anywhere from 
six to twelve and a half cents a yard. 

obs 

A MATERIAL at which apparently the 

present generation turns its nose up, but 
which has some old-fashioned advantages that 
are all its own, is calico, costing from five to 
ten centsa yard. Calico with awhite ground 
and a small figure, or in the brown and white, 
and blue and white checks, can be made up into 
neat shirtwaist suits. A suit of this sort worn 
with linen collar and cuffs, or hemstitched 
organdy collar and cuffs, a ribbon belt with 
steel buckle, a rolling-brim sailor hat of rough- 
and-ready straw, without any trimming except 
a band of ribbon, would make a pretty cos- 
tume forevery day. For warm working days 
such a costume has the appearance of extreme 
neatness. 





The Working-Girl’s Summer Clothes 


@® REALLY there is nothing nicer for a 
© working-girl’s best dress in the summer 
than an entire costume of one of the wash 
materials such as linen duck, butcher’s linen 
or cheviot, or one of the finer materials such 
as lawn, organdy, mull or Swiss. A dress of 
the latter material has an all-the-year-round 
usefulness, as it is appropriate for church and 
vacation days in the summer months, and 
may be worn throughout the winter in the 
evenings, changes being made in the dress by 
means of underslips and ribbons. 

Speaking of ribbons, there is a point in the 
summer dresses which may be used advan- 
tageously when making up the less expensive 
wash dresses, and that is to have the sash of 
the same material asthe dress with tucked 
and overlapped ends, or to have a thin white 
sash of organdy or of lawn in contrast with a 
dress when it is of a colored material, having 
the collars and cuffs to match—the collars 
and cuffs constituting an important part of 
the trimming. The collar may be made of 
bias folds of the material alternating with 
bias folds of thin organdy fagot-stitched. The 
same idea may be carried out in the cuffs and 
also in the ends of the sash. 

Another dress which if it is possible to 
include in your wardrobe will fill a useful 
place is one of pongee in the natural shade. 
This material washes and wears forever, and 
when the gown is out of fashion it may be 
ripped and the material will serve many 
ulterior purposes, among which will be a 
jacket lining or a most excellent petticoat. 


op 


@ THE separate blouse may be said to be 
G easily four-fifths of a working-girl’s ward- 
robe. It is the fashion for the moment to wear 
thin wash blouses all the year round, and 
therefore blouses made for the summer may be 
counted upon as twelve-months-of-the-year 
blouses, the necessary warmth being added by 
an underslip of muslin, or of fine white French 
flannel. Again, cheviot, the linens, and the 
new fancy vestings are the materials most 
often chosen for these every-day blouses, the 
finer grades of linens and linen lawns and 
batiste being reserved for the better blouses 
to wear with one’s tailor-made suit. 

For every-day wear blouses are made either 
in a simple box-plaited or wide side-plaited 
style, having a cluster of from three to four 
plaits down the centre of the back, and a 
cluster of from three to four plaits on each 
shoulder, with a double box-plait down the 
centre of the front. The plaits are fairly 
wide and have a double row of stitching at 
each edge. This makes them easier to iron. 
The sleeves are moderately full and made 
with much deeper cuffs than those of last 
year. The cuffs are finished with small pearl 
or crocheted buttons and buttonholes, and 
button snugly around the wrists. 
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FOR silk blouses the wash silks and crépe 

de chines are the prettiest materials. 
Crépe de chine may now be bought in colors 
for seventy-five cents a yard, five yards being 
required for a blouse. In black it is one 
dollar a yard. Crépe de chine with some 
care may be laundered at home. The trim- 
mings used for the dressy blouses are tucks 
in a vast variety of fashions—tucks straight, 
tucks mitred, tucks bayadéred, and hand 
embroideries and lace. 

The demand for lace within the past year 
or two has been so great that like all necessi- 
ties it has created many new inventions, 
among which are some most effective cheap 
laces made especially for the trimmings of 
the coarser cotton fabrics. For instance, a 
blouse of heavy butcher’s linen or crash may 
be most inexpensively and effectively trimmed 
with lace of the torchon variety costing about 
ten cents a yard. Insertions rather than the 
edging are preferred for these blouses. 


“e 


NOW we come tothe subject of hats. Two 

hats may be bought, one for work and one 
for best. Possibly the working hat or even the 
best hat may be remodeled from one of the 
hats left over from last summer, or a combi- 
nation of two old hats may be worked into one, 
but if a new one must be bought nothing is 
nicer than one of the round rolling sailor 
shape, the under brim being of white straw, 
and the upper crown and brim of dark, either 
blue or black, the trimming consisting only 
of a band of fancy ribbon or a narrow band 
of velvet or silk around the crown. 

For a better hat to wear with all one’s 
summer clothes there are several choices, but 
the best is either the black or the écru straw 
hat trimmed with either black, or in the case 
of an écru in the same shade, or in a combi- 
nation of many softly blended colors, using a 
wreath of wild flowers or rosette bunches of 
flowers in harmonious shades. A hat of this 
description may be worn with either a cloth 
or a thin muslin dress. 
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Designed and Drawn 


Especially for Che Journal 


OF BEIGE VOILE 


4 


of écru lace. 


OF BROWN CANVAS 


S REPRODUCED in brown canvas eta- 
( "ne, or thin cashmere, this design 
etn’ 'd be very smart. Eight yards of 
material would be required. The 

yoke of écru lace may be left unlined. 


EIGHT yards of beige voile will be required 
to reproduce this design. The trimming 
consists of bias bands of taffeta and 
French knots in graduated sizes. The yoke is 


Laster Street Costumes 


























WITH PERSIAN EMBROIDERY 
ONE of the thin wool materials in dark 
y blue would be effective for the design 
“ lustrated on the right. About eight 
yards would be sufficient. The trimming 
on the bodice is of Persian embroidery. 


A JACKET SUIT 


, IN THIS stylish design the jacket and skirt 

7 are of canvas cloth and the bodice of 

crépe dechine. Eight yards of the former 
and five of the latter are necessary. 
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ircle D Silk 


(Trade-mark Registered) 


For Gownhs of every sort — 
Bu For Street Costumes, 
For Reception and House Gowns, 
For Silk Waists, Silk Skirts, 
For Linings, for Lingerie. 


“What It Is 


| All-Silk; every thread. 

| Lustrous, brilliant, beautiful ; 
Well-made, very durable. 

Nineteen inches wide; 

Honest in every detail. 

Fifty shades, including black and white. 


Our Silk System 


The Mill’s entire product 
Presented direct at your door. 
Cuts out middlemen ; 

Saves you their profit. 


Our Selling Plan 


On sale by a number of great merchants 
In the centers of population 

And by them only. 

The nearest will supply you. 

Each carries a complete stock ; 

Hence — no delay, no disappointment. 
Standard quality ; standard price. 


a 


Ratherine Vaughan Holden 





How to Know It 


By this Trade-Mark (Registered) 


Circle (D) Silk 


| 
| 


Stamped on the selvage of every yard. 


(98 Cents Per Yard 


No more; no less; 
Everywhere, to everybody. 
1 cent per yard extra pays postage. 


A SIMPLE DESIGN 


Ze THE extreme sim- 
y plicity of this de- 
sign is apparent. 
To reproduce it eight 
yards of dark green 
sheer voile will be re- 
quired. The shirring is 
done on cords. The 
yoke is of Valenciennes 
and mull. 


4 


Free Samples 


| Sent on request, 
By nearest dealer to you. 
State colors wanted; 

Or send shade to match. 





How to Buy 


Call on, or write to the merchant 
in list below that is near you. 


TRIMMED WITH CLUNY LACE L. Hammel & Co., Mobile .. . . .. . . . Ala. 
é as 4 PS . . ° . . . 
» THIS design may be reproduced in crépe gine 7, Be. wy pnae Angeles bee ar ne “we a Cal 
4 de Paris or any thin wool material in any Hale Bros., Inc., San Francisco . . . . “ 
“ ghade. The trimming may be Cluny lace O. A. He ale & Co. OM -« ¢ 5 ee ew 8 “ 
dyed to match the material. About nine yards Hale & Co., Stockton . . 8 ” 
of the latter will be required, ‘The Denver Dry Goods re! ie “Denver . o + « ae 
Sage, Allen & Co., Hartford . . . . . . . Gonn. 
Edw. Malley Co., New Haven ‘ > em a 
Davison, Paxon & Stokes Co. , Atlanta...) Ga. 
J. B. White & Co., Augusta. . . sve @ 
Burden, Smith & Co,, Macon... .... * 
J eopold Adler, Savannah. 2. 2. s+ 2 see oe  * 
Schlesinger & Mayer, Chicago ... .. . Id 
Linn & Scruggs Dry Goods Co., Decatur. .. 
Hi: en & Von Maur, Peoria. ...... ” 
R. Herdon & Co., Springfield . . he 
Kine Lahr- Bacon C ompany, Evansville... Ind, 
Pettis Dry Goods Co., Indianapolis ~~ ee 
‘Thieme & Schuessler Co., La Fayette . . . ais 
Harned & Von Maur, Davenport. . . . . . Iowa 
Younker Bros., Des Moines has. oie 
James Levi& Co., Dubuque. ....... a 
Wallenstein & ¢ ‘ohn, Wichita .. oes Oh 
Mitchell, Cassell & Baker, Lexington... . Ky. 
D. HH. Holmes ¢ 0., New Orleans .... . La. 
a. iy Bee Gi PU aw kw ltl tlw el ee 
Jordan, Marsh & Co. OM 6 s+ «+ « « ae 
Simonds & Adams, Haverhill . . + oe ” 
Alimy, Bigelow & Washburn, Salem . -. od 
Smith & Murray, Springfield . ° se 
Barnard, Sumner & Putnam Co. Ww orcester . ™ 
‘Taylor, Woolfenden Co., Det roit. . . + » oes 
Charles Trankla Co., Grand Rapids . . Galea ” 
Wm. Barie Dry Goods Co., Saginunw . . . . na 
I. Freimuth, Duluth . . + &.« as 
Powers Mercantile Co., Minneapolis : ek oe - 
Schuneman & Evans, St. Paul . . are ad 
Marks Rothenberg, Meridian ms oo. See 
John ‘Taylor Dry Goods Co., Kansas Cit y¥ .- «me 
Hiayden Bros., Omaha . ees . . Neb. 
James W. Hill Co. +» Ms anchester .°.. . . N.H. 
John G. Myers Est., Albany ... + + ee 
H. A. Meldrum Co., Buffalo. . . .... sd 
Sheehan, Dean & Co., Elmira oa) Oe e 
John Wanamaker, New York be ea eS ” 
William H. Frear & Co., |. » 
John A. Roberts & Co., Utica . . . .... 9 
John Shillito Co,, Cincinnati . . « Ohio 
The Williams & Rodgers Co., C lev el: ind a a a 
Dunn, Taft & Co., Columbus . . 1 aoe “ 
J.a Salle & Koch Co., Toledo ....... ” 
Lipman, Wolfe & Co., Portland. . . . . . Ore. 
‘Trask, Prescott & Richardson, Erie . . . . Pa. 
Watt & Shand, Lancaster . ke be # 8 - 
John W anamaker, Phil: idel phi: ess 6 eee 
Kline, Eppihimer & Co., Reading ..... ad 
Louis Cohen & Co., € harleston . + © 6 @. re 
D. B. Loveman & Co., Chattanooga . . . . Tenn, 
B. Loewenstein & Bros., Memphis . ee - 
A. Harris & Co. Dallas ......... Texas 
Levy Bros., Houston . ree a ee - 
Jaske Bros. Co,, San Antonio, a er eee = 
J. R. Millner Co., Lynchburg ...... . Va. 
Miller, Rhoads & Co., Norfolk. bi ate 
Stone & ‘Thomas, Wheeling i+. da & 6 Gee 
‘The Crescent, Spokane ......... Wash. 


Only the merchants in the above list 
can supply you with ‘‘Circle One Silk.’’ 
PLEASE DO NOT WRITE TO US. 


The Home Circle Silk Co. 


aie ue | of New York City 
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The Dealer 


is Honest . 


who offers you a RADCLIFFE SHOE. 
It costs him more than any other 
shoe that he sells for $2.50 but he 
knows it will give you most service, 
most satisfaction. A sensible dealer, 
catering to sensible women, is glad to 
sell Radcliffe Shoes at a small profit, 
sure that he is building up a perma- 
nent, satisfactory busi- 
ness. Seek the 
dealer who 
sells 

















Shoes 
for Women 


See the complete line, all styles for every 
occasion, in good shoe stores, 
or write for free style book 

and calendar book- 
mark, 


All 
Styles 
$9.50 






Radcliffe Shoe 
Dressing is best 

for any women’s shoe, 
10 cents, 


THE RADCLIFFE SHOE COMPANY 
Dept. 21, Boston, Mass. 































M. PHILIPSBORN’S 


Spring and Summer CATALOG No. 518 is FREE 
It contains over 250 styles of outer garments, illustrating 
Ladies’ Wash Shirt Waists $0.49 up 
Bi Su cuiune $8 
’ ’ f w 
ash 8 ° ° 49 = 
Dress & W'ik’g Suite 5.98 up 


Cloth Shirtw’t Suits 3.98 up 
Wash Suits . . 1,49 up 

































PREPAID 


of black, blue or brown all-wool 
Venetian cloth; blouse trimmed 
with two capes and separate stra 
of same material piped with 
Peau de Soie and set off with 
fancy silk ornaments; new pouch 
sleeves and Postilion back; lined with 
Romain silk; skirt trimmed to match 
blouse; percaline lined and velvet 
bound, $9.75 


In ordering state bust, waist measure 
and length of skirt. In all sizes 

from 32 to 44 bust; 23 to 28 waist and 

39 to 44 skirt length. Samples of 
material on request. 

If this garment is not entirely 
satisfactory, return it and your 
money will be refunded. 
To stylish and economical 
ladies our catalogue is 
indispensable. 


Agents Wanted 


M. PHILIPSBORN 
138-144 State St., CHICAGO 


Cloth & Silk Ca; 98 
Underskirts. ... _ 39 = 4 
Ladies’ Collarless 

% Blouse Suit 975 

















‘The question of Health, Attract- 
iveness, and Graceful Walking 
brings the necessity of Rubber 
Ileels home to every one who 
wears fine shoes—the correct 
poise of the body, the springy, 
elastic step of youth—are 
imparted by the Heels of New 
Rubber—O'Sullivan’s—they're 
the best. Remember the name 
when ordering; 35c. pius small 
charge for attaching. 
All dealers or the makers, 
O'SULLIVAN RUBBER CO., 
LOWELL, MASS. 











| Che Laster 


| Gome Dresemaker 
| By Emma M. Hooper 


HE first ideas sent out for spring frocks 
prove conclusively that lavish trim- 
ming, bright colors, touches of white, 





the new styles will not be at all difficult 


to follow by those who have clever fingers, a knowl- | 


edge of handwork, the wherewithal .to purchase 
trimmings, or the ability to make them. 

A knowledge of handwork is so necessary in the 
making of the new styles of garniture that I cannot 
help trying to impress on every woman who must 
do her own dressmaking the necessity of learning 
and practicing the several stitches now so much in 
vogue, as fagoting, feather-stitching, French knots, 
worked wheels, crosses and tailor’s arrowheads, will 
be used as a finish this season to an even greater 
extent than they were last. All of these stitches are 
done by hand with filo, crochet silk, embroidery 
silk, etc., according to the material upon which they 


are used, and all of them make fashionable and 


inexpensive trimmings for waists, skirts, dressing- 
sacques, collars and cuffs, stocks, etc. 


The greatest change in the dresses of thin white 
silk, wool and cotton is in the skirts, which show 


| shirring, double flounces and the sunburst plaits. 


| below the flounce which is formed below. 


The latter are a third of an inch generally. When 


side-plaits are used they are often bordered on the | 
lower edge with ribbon or lace and sewed to the | 


skirt in a scanty manner so that they look as if 
pulled out. Side-plaits sometimes form the entire 
skirt with a lace, shirred or plain yoke, or form the 
sides and back with a Jace panel front and yoke. 
A second plaiting may form a single flounce. The 
two plaited flounces are fashionable. 

The flounces which are made in plaits are from 
twelve to sixteen inches deep and even around, or 


are deeper toward the back and set four inches | 


apart on a five-gored skirt over a drop or plain 
lining, the space between being covered with a band 
of appliqué or lace, which forms a heading to the 
flounce; a yoke of the trimming completes a beauti- 
ful skirt. AJl such skirts fit plainly in the back. 
The shirred skirt which was used for evening 
dresses last winter will continue to be made up for 
the thin wool, and silk and wool, costumes that will 
prevail. The shirring is done on cords of medium 
size in clusters from five to seven inches deep, and 
the same distance from the belt, forming a yoke and 
cluster lower down, or as a cluster as first described, 
with a second cluster from fifteen to twenty inches 
With the 
thin, soft fabrics now so much in vogue fullness is 
required in the lower part of the skirt, though the 
close fit about the hips is kept. Where shirring is 
objected to a smooth yoke, under which the skirt 
may be gathered, and a scanty gathered flounce with 
lace or ribbon as a border and heading, are used. 


Though the unlined skirts continue in vogue for 
heavy and medium-weight materials, the skirt made 
with a yoke needs a drop lining of the usual five- 
gore shape. Cotton and linen skirts are, of course, 
made without lining. Tailored gowns are made 
with drop linings, with seamed-in linings, and also 
without linings. 

The new sleeves are easy-fitting at the top, and 


and a half-hanging effect that drops fully twelve 
inches below the arm. All of these are caught into 
bands or pointed cuffs. Shirred sleeves of chiffon, 
etc., are worn with an outer sleeve which falls 
straight to the elbow and opens upon the inside, 
the outer sleeve being of the material of the dress. 

Waists are made medium in length; many have 


others V-shaped with round yokes and girdle belts, 
which are wider at the back than in the front, and 
soft collars. All of the boning is in the lining, 
which is kept thin and supple to fit into the figure. 


seen, the former hanging straight like an Eton. 
Soft materials are used for the short plaited jacket 
fronts. The drop yoke is retained and gives the 
desired trimmed effect to the tops of the sleeves. 


Black and white striped and checked silks, at 
from sixty to eighty-five cents a yard, are sold for 
shirtwaist dresses to be worn when traveling, shop- 
ping, etc. These silks are easily kept free from 
dust and make cool dresses when made up without 
any lining. Of course they will wear twice as well 
if made up with a thin cotton lining. These silk 
shirtwaist dresses are more stylish if left un- 
trimmed, save for a few handsome buttons. 

Linen and cotton shirtwaist dresses are certain of 
popularity, but do not load them with trimming, 
and always shrink the materials before making 
them up. The latest style of shirtwaist has two 
plaits down the centre front just meeting; three 
large fancy buttons are on each plait and one on 
each narrow band cuff. The five or seven gored 
skirt is made either with a circular flounce and 
trimmed with bands of the material, plain or lapped, 
and a button occasionally, or is made quite plain, 
or has a trimming of open embroidery or heavy 
cream or écru lace. 

Silk and wool crépe, albatross, etamine, veiling 
and the new dotted taffeta of soft finish are the 
materials being used for Easter dresses in preference 
to heavier goods. The trimmings are of lace or 
ribbon, or of both, for the elaborate girdles and 
sashes used with them call for ribbon. 


The colors most in evidence are tan, blue, gray, 
green or old rose — light colors rather than«dark. 

Entire frocks of black silk are made youthful by 
lavish trimmings of white lace used as headings to 
flounces, and for yokes, cuffs, undersleeves, skirt 
yokes and panels. The plaited skirts and flounces 
look well in the softer grades of silk. The flounces 
may be bordered with narrow velvet ribbon and 





headed by cream lace insertion, bordered in turn 
| with the ribbon. The lace and ribbon may be 
| repeated for yoke and cuffs, and velvet used for the 

belt. If the dress is to be all black trim it with 
| black lace appliqué, or a fine passementerie of silk 
| cord lightened up with a few jets. 





and thin materials will prevail, and that | 


larger toward the wrists, where they end in a puff of | 
a square-cut pudding-bag shape, or in many frills | 


blouse fronts; many are made in fichu lapped style; | 


Jacket eftects and large collars of lace are also | 
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THOMSON’S 
‘GLOVE- FITTING’ 


CORSETS 





In many styles—for many figures—at prices 
from $1.00 to $25.00—but all alike in the 
one vital particular, they are all 
‘* GLOVE-FITTING ”’ and gowns fit 
like a glove when worn over them. 
Leaders for thirty-five years, 
Thomson’s ‘‘Glove-Fitting’’ 


Corsets still represent 


the acme of style and 


=e wee, perfect fit for 
Cx every figure. 


GEO. C. BATCHELLER & CO. 
SOLE M’F’RS 
345-347 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


ax ee — 











TO ANY 


Lapy sent FREE 


UPON RECEIPT OF NAME AND ADDRESS AND 4 CENTS POSTAGE ONE COMPLETE SET OF 


Minuet waist now: 
WAIST HOLDERS 
We make this exceptional offer to the 
first ten thousand who answer this adver- 
tisement for the purpose of demonstrating 
the extreme usefulness of this device. 
Made of Aluminum—cannot rust—so 
thin will pass through wringer and can be 
ironed over — keeps waist from wrinkling 
and holds it flat— no teeth to tear cloth — 
absolutely invisible— works just as weil 
with waist over skirt as skirt over waist. 


OUR OFFER 
Send us your name and address and DIRECTIONS 
4 cents in stamps for return postage and Sew the larger Pieces to the Waist as shown in the cut; Perforated Edges 
we will immediately mail you one com- Down. Sew the Smaller Pieces to the inside of the Skirt Band, a little below 
plete set (4 pieces) of Minuet Skirt the top; Perforated Edges Up. To Put th 


it the Skirt in Place slip the smaller 
Holders Absolutely Free (provided you pieces down behind the larger pieces and close the skirt as usual. 
wear it and show to 3 lady friends) 


WHEELER & BALDWIN, 1633 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. Room 723, 1133 Broadway, NEW YORK 
































‘< Individuality ’’ in under- 


muslins, your measure, your 
style, that is the essential 
thing. The accuracy of fit, 
correct cut, and generous 
lines of the most carefully 
made to order garments, and 
an unlimited variety of mod- 
els, gives pre-eminence to 


National 
Undermuslins 


Unexpected modish touches in design and the clever 
emphasis of comfort in construction betray the taste 
and skill of the French artists. Ask to see them 
where you shop. Trade mark on the hem. 


i | {2 : Order from us if your dealer hasn’t them. 
- ; 3 A fine pair of scissors sent postpaid for your dealer's name and 36 cents. 


FRE The latest and most artistic creations in 
fine lingerie are shown in our booklet 
(free). 


Write for it. 

NATIONAL UNDERWEAR CO., Dept. B, Indianapolis, Ind. 
| 

| 

| 

| 




















A | HAIR GOODS 
“\ The Patent Pompadour | Perfect WIGS F25 £t2'itnen 
Sxt® "etes. ev ete 
Illus, Catalog Free. 
E. BURNHAM, Dept. © 
70 Siate Street Chicago 









Ask your Hair Dresser for 


For simplicity, elegance and style, it is far | 
superior to any substitute used for this | § 
particular fashion of Hair Dressing. | 





Every box containing these goods bears 
ARK this “*‘ Trade-Mark.”’ 


Beware of bulky 
weft imitations. 
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| [“ONYX” 


HOSIERY 


And How to Get It 


We present below a few leading numbers 
of ‘‘Onyx’’ hosiery, with their retail 
prices. They may be procured of any 
leading Retail Dry Goods Firm or Men’s 
Furnishing Goods shop. 


They are the Very Best of 
their kind and absolutely 
fast color. Ask for them 


FOR WOMEN 


155 M—Women’s “Onyx” black cotton, 
medium weight, double sole, and high spliced 
heel. 25 cts. 


100 M—A fine, medium weight “ Onyx,” with 





Faster Chinas for 
the Weck 


By 
Abby £. Underwood 

















: double sole and high spliced heel. 25 cts. 
109 K—A very fine Sea Island cotton “ Onyx.” 
q 50 cts. 
82-4—A medium weight Ingrain Lisle “ Onyx.” 
50 cts. 
4 
ingrain cotton with a split foot. 50 cts. | 
y 602 M—A very fine and elastic gauze Lisle | 
3 “Onyx.” 50 cts. 
4 
; FOR MEN 


65 K—"Onyx,” black and colored cotton, me- 
dium weight, very durable, with double sole 
and high spliced heel. 25 cts. 


E 310 — “Onyx,” black or colored Lisle, made 
throughout with 4 threads, with six-thread 
heel and: toe, high spliced heel and double 
sole. This is the only Lisle hose which does 
not burn and become harsh to the foot. Very 
durable, and is endorsed by all leading Men’s 
Furnishers. 50 cts. per pair. 





WHITE AND BLACK FICHU 


BLACK CHIFFON BOA OF LACE AND CHIFFON 





ee ee eS er 


| 

706 Z—A fine gauge “ Onyx,” medium weight 
} 

| 

| 

| 

| 


If your local merchant 
does not carry these 


i 
5 ND 
lines, write to us di- , aes 
| ah Tes 2 i 


rect, and we will notify 

















F U>Ne \ 

oil : “ar 
you where to procure tho a 
them. We guarantee | | iran d, —_ | 
every pair of ‘‘Onyx”’ a EAM o> EMBROIDERED COLLAR AND CUFFS | 

hose sold. i Pa we 

LeRs ™ 
LORD & TAYLOR | | Vth | 
enand’ mabe. Wholesale, NEW YORK | | Wa | 
; IN WHITE AND LAVENDER 
| 
! | 
Tear What! | — 


Not Antherea—the beautiful, lustrous, | 
all-silk lining that wears like woven 
steel. You may try to buy such high 
quality for its little price of 58 cents 
a yard—but you can’t do it. It is 
made in every color—stores of stand- 
ing sell it. 





BLACK TAFFETA 
CAPE 





fs EMBROIDERED IN BLUE 
Look for the name “ Antherea”’ which is 


stamped on the selvage of every yard. It 
is a guarantee of high quality and wear. 
If your merchant does not keep it, address 


ANTHEREA, THE BEAUTIFUL AND GOOD Ie; ai 
466 Broome Street, New York 4 














Women who are particular about 
quality and stylein dress appreciate 


Merritt’s Lustre 
Wool Petticoats 


Beautifully made of Lustre Wool 
Cloth, extremely light, springy OF PINK CREPE 
and of handsome finish. Ideal for AND LACE 

summer wear — very cool, possess 
the ‘*dressing’’ necessary for wash 
gowns, do not retain the dust. 
Cut to your measure on the 
most correct lines. Shall we 
send you one on approval? 
You will be delighted with it. 


Established 1856. Write for samples in all colors 
ae oe and illustrated booklet. (Free.) 


\ GEO, MERRITT & C0,, 851 W. Wash, St., Indianapolis, Ind, j 


ae 





WHITE EMBROIDERED 


~, 


IN BLACK 


Rant A wn 


> ---.. 
Dry 


PINK AND WHITE 
STOCK 









vw . 
ECRU LINEN AND 
WHITE LAWN 




















| ‘ 
| : wr’ le \\\ . j 
| \" ad i) \\ de FOR A LINEN 
3 7A rey) nie 
V ELV E | | WHITE PIQUE OF SOFT WHITE fl { WAS BLOUSE 

| WITH BLUE STARS CREPE iN . 
_ Most velvets are stretched. * Nonpareil” Velvet | \Z 

a 


“1 never stretched. Its pile is therefore faster than 
that of other velvets, and its wear guaranteed. > , 
& r| WHITE PIQUE 
op} SET 








e dyers’ name, J. & J, M. WORRALL, on back 
of every yard. 
Mary Anderson writes : ‘‘The ‘Nonpareil’ Vel- 
vet is indeed beautiful in color and texture.’’ 
F Nonpareil ” Velvet awarded First Gold Medals 
at Paris, London and Amsterdam Exhibitions. 
ALL COLORS, AT FIRST-CLASS STORES. 


Home Needlework 


Home Needlew — . P ‘ 
C ork Magaz 
July and October. gazine is published in January, April, 
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RADY 


ISda 
Mark %, eaaad A” Guarantee 
isprinted in (Ga superb sive 
Me Fehite GREP Sergey V 
UNS AAG and Superior ¥Y 
GAGE HAT. workmanship 4 


REG STEREO 





The Gage Booklet 


Illustrating exclusive and modish head- 
wear with prices and descriptions 
is yours for the asking 


WRITE FOR IT 


That we are successfully catering to 
the millinery needs of the American 
woman is evidenced in the extraordi- 
nary demand for our designs. 














Coos 


Women of taste, refinement and 
culture consider Gage Hats a neces- 
sary adjunct to every well regulated 
wardrobe. 


Hats Can Be Obtained Only 
Through a Dealer 


Tf the millinery dealers in your city do not 
carry our hats in stock, place your order 
with them for the hat of your selection or 
send direct tous, accompanying with money- 
order, and we will forward the hat to the 


dealer to deliver to you, 


Gage Brothers &z Co. 
Wholesale Only 
Chicago 


= SS SSS SSE Sor 











SHIPPED IN 
SOUVENIR 
BOXES 
EXPRESS 
PREPAID 







Buy Direct 
From Cawston’s 
California Ostrich Farm 


SAVE MIDDLEMEN'S PROFITS 


O' IR boas, plumes and tips are absolutely the finest pro- 

duced in the world. You cannot find their equal. The 
birds producing them are well nurtured, healthy and strong, 
thus imparting vigor, durability, luster and size to the 
feathers. We have no agents 

Ostrich Plume $5.00 prepaid. Best quality black 
| or white, 16 inches long, 8 to 9 inches wide, like the picture 

or with quill exposed. Retails at $7.00 in stores. 

oas $20.00 prepaid. Very full, thick and fluffy boa 
in black,white or gray. 144 yds. long. Worth $25.00 at retail. 

Ostrich Tips 2.26 prepaid. A beautiful bunch of 
three 9-inch tips in black only, beautifully curled after the 
French style. Sold for $3.00 ia stores. 

Many other styles of boas, plumes, pompons, fans and 
tips described in our Souvenir Price List, which contains 
fine engravings of Farm scenes and is an interesting sou- 
venir of California. Sent free for 2c. postage. 

Great Curiosity — Natural Ostrich feather just as 
taken from the ostrich sent free with every order. 


CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM 
THE ORIGINAL HOME OF THE OSTRICH IN AMERICA 
P, O. Box 4, South Pasadena, California 








—Danish Cloth- 


Half wool and half cotton, woven with 
a poplin cord. For years a well-known 
Summer Dress Goods and Waisting. 


\ JOMEN in, many of the large cities 
and towns all over the country have 
been accustomed to buy at the beginning 
of each season whole pieces, and when 
asked by one of the largest retailers of the 
country why they always ordered Danish 
Cloth have unanimously replied—“‘ be- 
cause it washes so well and makes such 
cool dresses for summer.”’ 


To be had of all dealers in a great variety of 
shades —cream a specialty. 





terns: ins b Beautifully illustrated, new designs and pat- 
specialty, Bre by art needlework authorities. Lace work a 
Point Pace: ict 50, cents a year. Acambric pattern of a beautiful 
you wz at) 4 Handkerchief or a Pretty Linen Doily (state which 
send ey ) will be sent FREE with your subscription if you will | 
Mitadies 1 names of three friends and promise to show tle 
subscripti to them and ask them to subscribe. As soon as your 
Premiums $s C entered you will be entitled to work for Beautiful 
Flo nS. Good agents wanted. Subscribe now. Address 

— nce Publishing Co., 8 Chestnut 8t., Florence, Mass. 






= OF SILK EMBROIDERED IN 
MANY COLORS 
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NEW na | - 
Pap || 
NEW COLLARS—10c oy 
® introduce our Embroidery Novelties, 4 | oe) 
oe Bishop Collar, Fern design, a | a 
poe os ar, Grapes, Tie Ends to match 
Nady er Collar with Cuffs to match, 
¢ design. All stamped on Linen 10c. . 


WALTER P. WEBBER, Lynn, Mass., Box L | DAINTY CHIFFON CAPE SILK AND LACE STOCK GRAY TULLE AND RIBBON BOA 














| ADIE ] PEET’S Patent 
$ Invisible Eyes 

take the place of silk loops, and make a 

flatseam. The Triangular ends keep PrET’s 


the stitches firm and the Eye from Invisiece Eve 
turning over, Ideal for Plackets, Sf 


It’s in the TRIANGLE *-~ 


2 doz. Eyes 5c; with Spring Hooks 
1c. Black or White. Sizes No. 1, 2, pat S gen 
Sand 4, For sale at all stores, or "*" “*Y 7/1898°9¢7.27, 1086 


TRADE MARY REG 


by mail. Beware of imitations, and see that our trade 
mark, “It’s in the Triangle,” is on every pac kage. 


PEET BROTHERS, Philadelphia 



















































































































For Men and Women, $3.50 





Fashion Book Free 


You do not need to live in New York to ob- 
tain the Latest Custom Styles, :Out.Mail Order 
Departments are daily shipping Fashionable 
Shoes to every corner of the globe. Drop a 
Postal To-Day for the New Crawford Fashion 
Book. It shows the newest London, Paris and 
New York Fashions for Spring and Summer. 
It describes and illustrates the 
Proper Style for every occasion. 

It keeps you up-to-date on Shoe 
Fashions. It 

explains our 

new Plan 

of Personal 

Service by 

Mail, which 

insures a Per- 

fect Fit to 

Mail Order 





Style 205 A. 
PINET 

Our latest Dress Tie — 
Customers. It tellshow | Crawford Mirror Kid 
the New High Support- (will not break through). 
ing Arch makes the | Turned Sole, Louis XV 
Crawford the most com- Heel. 
fortable shoe made 





Crawford Shoes are $3.75 per pair for all Styles and 
Leathers, delivery charges paid by us,to any part of the 
United States and Dependencies, Canada, Germany and all 
countries reached by Parcels Post. On Kequest we will 
furnish Special Low Shipping rates to any part of the world. 





Crawford Shoe Makers 
Mail Order Dept., Section 42, 140 Duane St. 
New York City, U.S.A. 
New England Dept., 160 Summer Street, 














The Anthony Ventilating 
renew Dress Shield . = 



























Porous Mesh Beautiful 
Ventilating Imported 
Cloth Covered Bisque DOLL 
Shield, Given Away 


which evapo- 
rates moisture 
and odor of per- 
spiration, leav- 
ing no stain 
Sanitary, light, 
washable and 
interlined with 
an absolutely 
odorless tissue 
(not rubber). 


To introduce An- 
thony Ventilating * 
Shields we will 
give a beautiful 
Doll for 25 bands 
taken from An- 
thony Shields. 


This Doll 
stands 15 in. 


high, has 

Guaranteed geenty blue 
absolutely im- or brown 
pervious. eyes which 
30 At All go to sleep, 
movable 

Cc Dealers joints, and is 
SPECIAL « ompletely 
OFFER dressed in 


the latest of 
If your dealer doll finery. 


does not sell 


Anthony This 
Ventilating Doll is 
Shields 


Worth 


send us his 


name,and £4 $2.50 
we will to 
send you $3.00 
a pair pre- . 
paid on at your 


store, and you will 
be amazed when you 
see it. 

This offer termi- 
nates Dec. 1, 1903. 


approval. If you like 
them better than any 
others you ever wore, 
then send us the price. 


No. 2, 30 cents 
No. 3, 35 cents 
No, 4, 40 cents 
Write to-day. Our new booklet, 
“Clean Shtelds,” mailed free. 


THE ANTHONY SHIELD CO, 


Department L 52 State Street, Chicago 


senet see 

















The Ladies’ Home Journal for April 1903 


Mrs. Ralston’s Answers 





— 


ons Te 


Questions of general interest about dress will be answered every 
month, Correspondents should use their fullnames and addresses, 
Mrs. Ralston will reply to inquiries by mail if stamps are inclosed, 








HERE are certain mistakes which are Flower-Girl at a Spring Wedding 





invariably made by the amateur dress- What would be a pretty gown for a girl fourteen | 
maker when making a skirt, and these years of age to wear as a flower-girl at a spring 
mistakes are in nine cases out of ten wedding? DaIsy. , 
in the cutting and not in the making. A gown of soft silk muslin made after a Romney 
The amateur begins by cutting the skirt from the picture would be pretty. Such a gown made witha 
pattern, and after the cutting she makes the neces- _ rather full skirt, trimmed with Spanish flounces, a 
sary alterations in the material. There is the mis- rather short waist trimmed with a fichu, ending in 


| take. The alterations should always be madeinthe front at the waist-line, and worn with a soft, wide / Tr > 

pattern. Where more than two inches in length sash finished with short loops and long ends, would ——— 

| must be added it must be added from twenty to’ be pretty. The sleeves should be elbow length, LEISHERS } ) 
twenty-two inches from the top part of the skirt. tight-fitting and finished with wide frills. A large =o 

| This may be done by fitting a piece of paperin with picture hat of white muslin trimmed with ruffles of Worcs Y 
the pattern before the skirt is cut out. Thisisdone the same, edged in turn with narrow quillings of 

| so that the proper flow and set of the skirt may not pale blue satin and trimmed with a scarf of the 








| be destroyed. satin, would complete a very pretty and picturesque 
costume. 

Remodeling a Habit-Back Skirt 
| How can I remodel a habit-back skirt? Itistoo Making Over a Black Gown These tags on a skein of yarn 
| tight for me and I do not care for the plain back. How can I make over a black voile gown, which are a guarantee of perfection. 

The material is dark blue serge. has been trimmed with crape, to make it suitable for Five of them and two cents 

SOUTHERN GIRL. spring and second mourning ? PUZZLED. . 

Dap. é . : for postage entitle you to a 
| Open the skirt down the centre of the back and Trim the skirt with narrow folds of either taffeta 


New Knitting and Crocheting 


ach si ‘ box-plai r moiré, and the waist with a large collar forr ‘ 
then add on each side of the seam a box-plait, or moiré, and arge collar formed Manual, if sent to 


beneath which you can let the skirt out. Stitch of bias folds of black and white mousseline de soie 

the plaits down to three inches below the waist-line. joined together with fagot-stitching. Make the last S. B. & B. W. FLEISHER, Inc. 

If you cannot match the material you might use a _ fold of the collar double the width of the other Philadelphia, Pa. 

dark blue taffeta for the purpose. folds. The last fold might be either of the mousse- 
line de soie or of taffeta, whichever you prefer. 


Mention this publication. 
How a French Hem is Made 
Will you tel? me what is meant bya French hem, Traveling Hat for Middle-Aged Woman 


and how it is made? Miss Brown. What would be a suitable-shaped hat for travel- 











| A French hem is made the same as any otherhem, ing for a middle-aged woman who is in mourning, 
Hold the wrong side of the material toward you, 294 of what material should it be made ? \ ; 
| then fold the material in order to make it even with ANXIOUS. =—_ & —— VF \ : 
| the first fold of the hemand overhand it. This hem A toque with a small coronet-shaped brim would EISHERS ) S 

is the best to use on underclothes and children’s be the best — one fitting snugly down over the hair y y 

clothes. in the back and worn well over the face. Sucha —— oer, Py) 

hat made of dull black straw or of taffeta finely 1 
An Odd Skirt for the House shirred would answer your purpose. 
Of what material and how should an odd skirt to 

wear in the house with separate blouses be made for Summer Mourning Materials | 
| a very tall, slender person ? LILLIAN 5S. Will you please tell me what mourning materials | 4 
A skirt of voile, etamine or taffeta would be 4f@ suitable for summer ? H. H. 4 
| nice. Have it made either in the three-section skirt Henrietta cloth for tailor-made suits for the ; 
| style or trimmed to simulate a three-section skirt. street. Other suitable materials for mourning are | 

This can be done by using bands of silk or by  nun’s veiling, challie, etamine, dull-finished India —_ . : 

heavy insertion let in to the skirt. Trimming run- and pongee silks, crépe de chine, silk mull and LEISHER 

ning around would probably be the most becoming black lawn. Plain white French muslin and nain- | 4 

to a tall figure. sook are often worn by those in deep mourning in | 


summer. 
Widows’ Collars and Cuffs 


Of what material are widows’ collars and cuffs Tea-Gown for an Invalid 
made ? WIpow. 





Will you tell me how to make a dressy tea-gown 
Fine French lawn and organdy are used for the for an invalid — one suitable to wear at informal 
making of widows’ collars and cuffs. home dinners ? INVALID. 


A tea-gown of soft silk muslin or point d’esprit 


Petticuvats for Stout Women ee “hi ON TRIMMINGS AND BRAIDS 
nas . made in the Empire fashion would answer your . 
For a very stout woman what kind of petticoats purpose. The entire gown might be knife-plaited, SUTRO’S TRADE MARK IS THE 
are the best, and how should they be made ? and trimmed with a double cape or collar of the MARK OF PERFECTION 


| Mrs. Mac. same ed : iene . 
SZ ged with a ruffle of kilted footing in black | 
There are stockinet petticoats made especially and white. LOOK FOR IT !— INSIST ON IT ! 


The sleeves should be two knife-plaited 


J eae Pea ewe 











Sgariber 


ee io 


for stout women, to which silk ruffles, or ruffles of _ ruffles reaching to the elbow in the inside seam, and 
any material, may be attached at the knee. The to the tips of the fingers in the outside. If desired 
stockinet fits smoothly around the hips and takes undersleeves of a transparent material may be added. 
up little room. Many stout women find it conve- The collar should be made with five points, two in 























nient to have a deep fitted yoke, to which all the _ the front, one over each shoulder and one down the | THIS F 4 7 
other undergarments may button. This obviates back. TRADE MARK ; 
the necessity of many bands around the waist and 4 
| hips. Blouse to Wear When Traveling = BRAID OR § 
: For one who must travel constantly what is the poms ey dL 
Sleeves for Summer Blouses best material for a blouse, and what would be the 


OF STANDARD 
QUALITY ANDO 
UP-TO-DATE 
STYLE. 


Will you tell me how to make the sleeves for my best way to make it? TRAVELER. 


summer blouses ? H.D. A light-weight washable French flannel or one of 


The sleeves for the simpler cotton blouses may the linen ducks would be nice materials to use. 
be made with vertical, side or box plaits extending Have the blouse made up very simply with one 
from the top of the sleeve to a depth of four inches, broad plait in the centre of the back and three in 

| or they may be tucked to the elbow or to the wrist the front. The plaits should be wider at the top 
in a cluster in the centre of the back part of the and taper toward the waist-line. The sleeves 
sleeve. The cuffs of summer blouses will be from should be made with a box-plait from the shoulder | 
four inches to six in depth, and when made of lace to the elbow and finished with three-inch band cuffs. 


A 












Sample of 
or insertion will be left transparent, as will also Finish the neck with a small moiré silk stock and % e Bow ae 
the standing collars. wear a broad linen turn-over collar. Ade mp® on Segeee 
| NO BOW TRIMMING IS GENUINE 
| Summer Coat of Taffeta Cleaning a Flannel Waist UNLESS THIS LABEL IS ON THE PIECE 
How shall I make a coat for summer from a piece Will you tell me how to clean a French flannel , 
of brown taffeta ? BESSIE. waist ? LiLy. po o— hong ey owe 
P . — P P P “, Spr or 
Have it made into a sacque coat fitting closely Washing with extreme care is the best way. You ey Swuive Saw 








over the shoulders and hanging quite straight and may send it to a cleaning establishment, but in 
loose to the hip-line. The sleeves should be wide either case shrinkage of a certain amount is una- 
bell-shaped ones, finished with rolling cuffs,andthe voidable. It is best to shrink such materials before 
coat itself be trimmed with a double or triple collar making them up. To wash a French flannel waist 
| of silk or écru embroidered batiste. use tepid water well sudded with pure Castile soap; 
rinse thoroughly in clear cold water and dry 
quickly. Iron over a pad of flannel as when ironing | 
lace, and do not use too hot an iron. 





Petticoats for One in Mourning 
What is a nice material for a woman in mourning 























~ FOR | to use for petticoats ? L. E. B. | 
Pc encr-s A inte yd —— | Black moirette is a nice and serviceable material Traveling Dress for a Little Girl | 
cTariety of exclusive shapes ale a ng of which to make petticoats ; so also are pongee, How shall I dress a little girl eight years of age | ye pg ea 
- é : _ z : e A , : , nae : — y label wit 
ional dee tale tee Sea. | India silk, and, of course, taffeta, all of which are who is going on a trip with me to California this this trademark.» Elasticity, 
ers. 2for25c. Our Book of Styles illustrates and | suitable materials for petticoats. India silk and ‘Pring? Mrs. N. F. softness, evenness of thread; 
describes every collar, and contains twelve orig- , , . . , pure dyes, beautiful shadings J 
inal drawings from life showing the proper combina- | pongee will launder well. A black and white mer- A sailor suit ot blue serge with a double-breasted and durability, are the quali- } 
. . c 4 : ey y . | * . . . . . . . ; ray ‘ 
ae p Bg hada ' la teonnwar ‘Troy, N.Y. cerized checked gingham trimmed with plain ruffles reefer coat of the same material in a heavier grade, ties always found in 
| of black lawn would make a nice, serviceable and a plain rough-straw sailor hat with a wide brim and * 
| washable skirt to wear while you are in mourning. a blue ribbon band, would be a practical and sensible Oo umbia 
way to dress a child for such a trip. ‘ 
Wrap Moth Balls in Tissue Paper Yarns 
r—— If it’s STEPHENSON’S it’s the best Do moth balls stain clothes ? Mrs. O. L. Foulard Silks This Spring 
- : r : . P | SOL EVE "WHERE 
~ They should not doso. It isa good plan to wrap Will foulard silks be worn this spring? ngayon he gape 
; : ? : : The Golumbi ( J 
the balls in pieces of tissue paper before putting ; ' Miss M.B. | Yorns, Now Baten, Bonnet 
them through the clothes. Yes, foulard silks will be worn this spring, but | Enlarged, ready April 1st, 
in aiaiier. soak , I 1 15 cents; at dealers or by mail, 
E : ‘ , heater patterns than those used last on receipt of price. 
Costume for a Bride’s Mother season Manuf'rs Columbia Y 
. ; : 7 rs Colum ‘arns 
What would be an appropriate material and style P. 0. Box 1613 
of gown for the mother of a bride ata June wed- Length of Children’s Dresses } Philadelphia, Pa. 
ing ? : , : é 
* HENS: 3 || ding ? MOTHER. What length should children two years of age ; 
is always rea oO} diat .N i ired. | s : a : i sses ; 
fields wah Gawt, din on” Rates Gatien Tia A rich deep shade of violet crépe de chine Wear their dresses? Mrs. H. 
one with a/uminum metal parts. Will not rust or corrode. trimmed with ins i i shite 10-¥ a ild’ 
Avid oattion teitiens, “Stent So ana e n insertions of either black or white The average length of a two-year-old child’s 
middle plate. At all stores, or sent prepaid for 25c., stamps lace, and worn with a toque of chiffon and straw of dresses is twenty-one inches, or about midway 
or coin. L, Stephenson & Co., 110 W. 42d 8t., New York the same shade, would make a handsome costume. _ between the knee and shoetop. 
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Sixth Prize Recipe. 


Moulded Pillsbury’s Vitos:—Chop finely one cup cold meat, chicken 
preferred. Season highly with salt, pepper and onion juice, and add 
tablespoon melted butter. Have ready two cups hot cocked Pillsbury’s 
Vitos. Cover bottom of small pan or mold, first dipped in cold water, with 
Vitos. Add one-half the chicken, cover chicken with Vitos, cover Vitos 
with remaining chicken, and chicken with Vitos. When cold remove 
from mold, cut in one-third inch slices, dip in Vitos and sauté in butter. 
Arrange slices on a hot platter and garnish with parsley. A gravy 
made from chicken stock may be served with this dish. If the Vitos is 
cooked in chicken stock rather than water, the dish is much improved. 


Above recipe gained Sixth Prize in a contest participated in by more than 
a thousand amateurs, $680.00 being divided among the twelve prize winners. 


Pillsbury’s Vitos, 


the ideal Wheat Food, for breakfast, dinner and supper, in a hundred 
different ways, is sold in two-pound cartons by grocers everywhere. 
Booklet telling about prize recipe contest and containing many other 
recipes besides the twelve prize ones, will be sent free on request. 


Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Makers of Pillsbury’s Best Flour. 


An honest, undisguised soap with its own clean, 
wholesome scent, indicating its antiseptic quali- 
ties. Itis more than soap yet it costs no more 
but does more. Lifebuoy Soap gives double pro- 
tection, for it adds to the cleansing value of fine 
soap, a sure power to destroy germs of infectious 
disease, so that the woodwork and floors, the 
family washing, the toilet and bath, take on 
new antiseptic and health-promoting features. 
Al dealers 5 cents; by mail 2 cakes 10 cents. Costs us 13 cents for post- 
age lo send you 2 cakes; hence, you only pay part of postage and receive 
soap free. Valuable illustrated booklet free. Ask your dealer first. 
LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED NEW YORK OFFICES 




















To keep the scalp healthy 
and the hair clean and 
sweet is a matter of first 
importance in the toilet 


of every man and woman. 


Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap 


makes a perfect shampoo. 
Possesses peculiar proper- 
ties that put the scalp in 
a condition of health. 
It cleanses and invigorates 
the hair without destroy- 
ing the natural gloss, 
leaves it silky, smooth, and 
bright. 25c everywhere. 


Special offer Our booklet 


and trial size 
package of Soap sent for 5 cts. 
to pay postage, or for 10 cts. the 
same and samples of Wood- 
bury's Facial Powder and Dental 
Cream. 
Address Dept. 57. 


THE ANDREW JERGENS CO. 
Sole Agents, Cincinnati, Ohio. 































living a clear conscience is 

not half so consoling as a = 
Keen appetite. Cream of Wheat = 
is a dish that never palls. You 
can begin the day and your break- 
fast with it with eager relish. You 
can use it as a dessert to end 
your dinner with contentment. It 
breaks the fast and it rounds 
out the day equally well. The 
versatility of Cream of Wheat 


is the versatility of simplicity. — 
The more you eat, ¥ oe 2 


the : 
more you will eat. A 
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DELICIOUSLY SCENTED: Heretofore Talc Powders have not been perfumed with sufficient delicacy 
and sKill to prove acceptable to women of refinement, but Colgate’s is ideal 
for Toilet Purposes. It adheres well to the sKin, imparting a delightful freshness and softness. 


USED IN LEADING HOSPITALS: The purity and efficiency of Colgate’s Violet Talc Powder is 


vouched for by the fact that it is used in the following well-Known 
NEW YORK HOSPITALS LONDON HOSPITALS. 


Roosevelt, St. Luke’s, Bellevue, 
Mt. Sinai, New York, Post-Graduate, 1 
Woman’s, Presbyterian, Sloane Maternity. 














London, For Sick Children, 
General Lying-In, Samaritan Free, 
| Royal Free, City cf London Lying-In. 









ARTISTIC PACKAGE: Colgate’s Violet Talc Powder is in beautifully decorated oval metal boxes with 
convenient sprinkler tops. They are an artistic adjunct for any dressing table. 





For a two-cent stamp we will mail you a sample, or if your dealer does not Keep it, for twelve two-cent stamps, a full size box. 


The name “Colgate & Co.” on Toilet and Shaving Soaps, Perfumes, Sachets, Toilet Waters, Talc and 
Dental Powders, corresponds to the “Sterling’’ mark on silver. 


Established 1806 COLGATE @ CQ.., 55 Jonn Street, New York Perfumers 









SEAMAN 















